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FOREWORD 


This study of Federal educational policies, programs, and proposals 
was undertaken for the House Committee on Education and Labor in 
response to a request received in the Legislative Reference Service 
from the chairman, the Honorable Graham A. Barden. It was 
repared by Charles A. Quattlebaum, specialist in education on the 
rvice staff. To some extent it represents a revision and updating 
of an earlier report prepared by the present author for the committee 
and published in 1952 as House Document No. 423, 82d Congress. 
In view of the many developments in Federal educational programs 
in recent years, however, the revision necessarily is more in the 
nature of a new report. 

The preparation of this report would not have been possible without 
the generous cooperation of a large number of persons on the staffs 
of Federal agencies and private organizations. These persons have 
contributed information by supplying published materials, entering 
into conferences with the author, and in some cases by preparing 
memorandums which he has quoted, edited, or otherwise adapted for 
the purposes of this report. Their assistance is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

This report is intended for use mainly as a handbook rather than 
for continuous reading. The detailed table of contents is designed 
to = pi as a brief of the report, and to facilitate its use as a reference 
work. 

Hues L. 
Director, the Legislative Reference Service. 
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PART I. BACKGROUND; ISSUES; RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 


CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 


Concerning the importance of education to the national security 
and progress in an era of growing international tensions President 
Truman said in March 1949: 

Education is our first line of defense. In the conflict of principle and policy 


which divides the world today, America’s hope, our hope, the hope of the world 
is in education * * * Education is the most important task before us. 


A few years later some prominent Americans began to point out 
that the Communists had committed themselves to education as the 
basis of competition with Western democracy. In 1956, former 
Senator William Benton declared that: 

A recent trip to the U.S.8.R. has convinced me that education has become a 
main feature of the cold war; that Russia’s classrooms and libraries, her labora- 
tories and teaching methods may threaten us more than her hydrogen bombs. * * * 

The Communists from the earliest days gave up butter for guns, but they gave 
up meat for education.! 

On April 4, 1957, President Eisenhower admonished the Nation 
that: 

Our schools are strong points in our national defense. Our schools are more 


important than our Nike batteries, more necessary than our radar warning nets, 
and more powerful even than the energy of the atom. 


Six months later, on October 4, 1957, the world held its breath 
and turned its eyes skyward to see the first manmade moon—a Russian 
sputnik. Interpreting the significance of this historic event, the chan- 
cellor of one of our great State universities ? declared that: 

The message which this little ball carries to Americans, if they would but stop 
and listen, is that in the last half of the 20th century * * * nothing is as important 
as the trained and educated mind. This sphere tells us not of the desirability 
but of the utmost necessity of the highest quality and expanded dimensions of 
the educational effort. It states more dramatically than ever before that the 
future of the 20th century lies in the hands of those who have placed education 
and its Siamese twin—research—in the position of priority. 

Upon the return of a group of American educators from a study of 
education in the Soviet Union in 1958, the U.S, Commissioner of 
Education, as spokesman for the group, delivered an address to the 
National Press Club in Washington. In this address Commissioner 
Lawrence G. Derthick said: 


What we have seen has amazed us in one outstandi icular. We were 
simply not prepared for the degree to which the U.5.5S.R., as a nation, is 
committed to education as a means of national advancement. Everywhere we 
saw indication after indication of what we could only conclude amounted to a 
total commitment to education. 


On July 13, 1959, the Russians announced another achievement in 
science—the safe return to earth of two dogs they had sent into space 
1 NEA Journal, May 1956. 


?Dr. Franklin D. amy, chancellor of the University of Kansas. Address before the American 
Council on Education, in Washington, D.C., Oct. 11, 1957. 
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2 EDUCATIONAL POLICIES, PROGRAMS, AND PROPOSALS 


in a 4,850-pound ballistic rocket. They also said instruments in the 
rocket were parachuted to earth after successfully making recordings 
of conditions in outer space.® 

On September 13, 1959, an 858-pound Soviet sphere, loaded with 
scientific instruments and Russian flags, hit the moon. The strike 
was conceded by British and American scientists who had tracked the 
rocket by its radio signals. They accepted this as proof that Soviet 
ballistic missiles could be fired with deadly accuracy against American 
cities. 

In an atmosphere of urgency created by public utterances and 
events such as the foregoing, the American people have undertaken a 
reevaluation of their educational policies and programs, including 
those of the Federal, State, and local governments. Under our sys- 
tem of representative government, participation in this reevaluation 
is an obligation of the Congress. © ; | 

Within the last decade the Congress has shown an increasing interest 
in education, mainly in its relationship to the national security. The 
growing congressional concern with education has been indicated by 
the number of relevant bills introduced and the number enacted, by 
the extent of discussion of education in committee hearings and state- 
ments in reports from committees, by remarks on the floor of the 
House and Senate, and by the quantity of material concerning edu- 
cation inserted in the Congressional Record. 

About 1,500 bills wholly or partly related to education were intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress. More than 80 laws enacted by that 
Congress involve education in some way. The National Defense 
Education Act, approved September 2, 1958, authorizes Federal appro- 
priations totaling more than a billion dollars for educational programs 
to be carried cut principally within a period of 4 years. In the sweep 
of its 10 titles it touches every level of public and private education. 

Even by its most enthusiastic supporters, however, the National 
Defense Education Act has not been acclaimed as a cure-all for the 
ills of American education. On the contrary, it is the declared pur- 
pose of the act to provide “substantial assistance” to individuals and 
to States and their subdivisions for training to meet the needs of the 
national defense. 

Pending in the Congress at the time of this writing are proposals 
to amend the National Defense Education Act and many other bills 
which, if enacted, would affect education in the United States and/or 
in other countries. It is reasonable to expect that such bills will 
continue to be introduced. ' 

The primary object of the present report is to make readily available 
to the congressional committee which requested it, and to the Congress 
in general, a compilation, analysis, and summary of certain basic in- 
formation needed for legislative decision on educational issues that 
come before the Congress. __ 

Particularly, this study is designed to afford a basis for congressional 
determination of future policies of the Federal Government respecting 
the establishment and administration of Federal educational pro- 
grams, with a view toward the coordination of these programs. is 
shown in detail later in the report, educational programs and activities 
are scattered throughout the structure of the Federal Government. 


8 Washington Star, July 13, 1959, p. 1. 
4 Washington News, Sept. 14, p. 3. 
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These activities vary, widely :in nature and degree of being 
In accordance with an understanding reached in conference with 
the chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor regarding this 
study, the writer assumed in its preparation that the committee needs 
several types of information concerning existing Federal educational 
policies, programs, and issues in order to determine new policies in 
this field. Determiriing these policies involves answering such spe- 
cific questions as the following: (1) What new educational progra 
if any, should be initiated? (2). What should be the relationship o 
these to the established activities? (3) What changes, if any,-in the 
administration of the older programs should be made? (4) How could 
or should the various programs be coordinated? and (5) What other 
matters bear bs pir legislation affecting Federal educational activities? 

Obviously all of the information needed for congressional decision 

on proposed national legislation affecting education cannot be com- 
ressed into a single report. The present study presents some of the 
sic data necessary for congressional consideration of the broader 
policies in this field. Reports on some of the specific educational 
issues have been prepared in the Legislative Reference Service, and 
studies of other specific legislative proposals in this field are pending 
in the Service. 

Somewhat more in detail, the principal purposes of this study are 
the following: 

In part I: (1) To trace the evolution of Federal policies in educa- 
tion; (2) to review the current status of education in the United 
States; (3) to outline the history, describe the organization, and set 
forth the objectives of the central educational agency of the Federal 
Government; (4) to summarize the criticisms and recommendations 
concerning Federal policies in education that have emanated from 
representative national organizations and agencies; and (5) to point 
out and summarize some of the educational issues before the Congress. 

In part II: (1) To survey the educational activities administered 
by Federal agencies; (2) to describe the programs individually; and 
(3) to summarize these activities, including data on financial obliga- 
tions for the respective programs as well as general descriptive infor- 
mation. 

In part III: To analyze and classify the Federal educational pro- 
grams according to several categories; namely (1) methods of adminis- 
tration, (2) levels of education covered, (3) geographical areas 
affected, and (4) number and type of persons affected—setting forth 
in this connection such information as should be useful to the Congress 
in considering similarities and relationships of the various programs 
and possible measures for coordinating them. 

The general scope of Federal activities in education has been re 
vealed by several earlier studies. 

In 1931 the National Advisory Committee on Education appointed 
by President Herbert Hoover reported that— 

Few people are aware of the extent to which the Federal Government is engaged 
in educational activities. 

It is not possible to list accurately or comprehensively all of the formal educa- 
tional activities of the Federal Government within the vast national domain 
which stretches across a continent and over island possessions in two oceans. 
* * * Governmental reports do not reveal all that is done in the field of education 


by the Federal Government, but it is clear that there is not a single aspect. of 
ucation that is not a concern of some branch of the Federal Government. 


PROGRAM, AND PROPORATS 


The Advisory Committee on Education appointed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt reported in 1938 that— . 

When the entire long record of Federal activities in connection with education 
is viewed in perspective, it is evident that throughout the years the Federal 
Government has been increasingly concerned with the development of adequate 
educational opportunities. This trend may be expected to continue. * * * 

The. necessities of the pao require the Federal Government to assume 

creasing responsibilities for the education of children, youth, and adults. * * * 

In addition to the activities carried on by the Office of Education, almost every 
Federal agency carries on some educational functions or engages in activities 
bearing a relatively direct relationship to some phase of education. : 

In 1939 the Educational Policies Commission of the National 

ucation Association published a study of Federal activities in 
education. The document declared that it was not a complete review 
of the “multitudinous”’ educational activities of Federal agencies, but 
that it did cover those of the ie importance to the conduct of 
education in the States and local communities. The study drew 
attention to the fact that— 
the Federal Government has been the founder of the public school systems in most 
of the States, and its influence on educational development has been both positive 
and widespread. | ‘ai 

The report prepared in 1948 by the Task Force on Public Welfare 
of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (the Hoover Commission) declared that— 

- It would be improper to conclude that the Federal interest in education stops 
at cooperation with the States. In fact, by far the greater part of the Federal 
sucerrery items concerning education are in other areas, or through other than 

tate channels. Assuming a rather broad definition of “education,” but limiting 
it to matters involving schools and higher educational institutions and students 
therein, during each of the last few years the Federal Government has expended 
several billions of dollars avagh these channels, with participation by prac- 
tically every major governmental department and independent agency. hivas 

Pointing out that educational activities are a major enterprise of 
the Federal Government, the report listed 200 separate Federal 
educational — and gave a “cursory descriptive statement” 
regarding mack a these activities. This report indicated that approxi- 
mately $3.7 billion of Federal funds had been obligated for educational 
programs for the 1948-49 school year. 
_ The report on “Federal Educational Activities and Educational 
Issues Before Congress” which was published in 1952 as House 
Document No. 423, 82d Congress, gave detailed information on 298 
separate educational programs operated by the various departments 
and independent agencies of the Federal Government. Federal funds 
specifically obligated for the fiscal year 1950 for 255 of these programs 
totaled more than $3.6 billion. However, the report warned the 
reader that— 


Although the programs reported herein are “educational” under dictionary 

ition, there are wide differences of opinion as to whether the expenditures for 

the programs should be charged to educational or to other purposes, since fre- 

quently the primary or ultimate objectives are noneducational in nature. For this 

reason it would be yO Ye to arrive at a generally acceptable estimate of the 
total expenditures for Federal educational activities. 


A warning such as the foregoing might well accompany any estimate 
of the total expenditure for education by the Federal Government. 

The report of a special subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, made public in 1955, listed 315 Federal activities 
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in education costing $2,173,847,878. The report stated that while 
the total Federal expenditure for such activities decreased between 
1950 and. 1955, the decrease had been mainly that for veterans’ 
education—the expenditure by the remaining Federal agencies having 
more than doubled within the same period. 

A 1959 bulletin of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare entitled ‘Federal Funds for Education” contains brief descri 
tions of 137 Federal educational programs. In this connection the 
bulletin says: 

However, reports issued during past years show that there may be a total of 

programs if all Federal activities in education are counted. This would 
indicate that approximately a third of the operating programs are reported here. 


For the 137 programs reported as operating in the school year 
1956-57 the bulletin accounts for Federal funds totaling $1,997 ,825,000. 
The bulletin states that: 

Information is not available to support any conclusions with reference to the 

roportion that this amount is of the total amount expended by the Federal 
for all educational services during 1956-57. 

The present comprehensive study shows a great diversity of Federal 
activities and programs in the field of education and a widespread 
diffusion of these activities and programs throughout the Government. 
As the nature and extent of the education of the people have become 
increasingly important to the national security, welfare, and progress, 
the Federal interest in education has grown in intensity and diversity. 
With the consequent expansion of Federal activities in education 
there has developed a greater need for the determination of con- 
trolling policies and the initiation of measures for the coordination 
or integration of the numerous Federal programs in this field. The 
present study is designed to aid the Congress in this major task as 
well as in that of making decisions on specific educational issues. 
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CHAPTER 2. EVOLUTION OF FEDERAL POLICIES IN 
EDUCATION 


This historical sketch traces the evolution of the more significant 
types of Federal policies and programs relating to education. The 
headings used furnish a convenient basis for bringing together closely 
related programs; they are not in all instances mutually exclusive. 

A short statement of the historical background of each individual 
program will be found in part III of this report. 


A. ConsTITUTIONAL BacKGROUND 


Historically and under the Constitution public education in the 
United States has developed as a responsibility mainly of the States 
and local governments. However, in its infancy the Federal Govern- 
ment undertook two types of educational activities: (1) operating edu- 
cational programs of its own, and (2) aiding the States and Territories 
in financing and otherwise promoting education, Both of these types 
of activity antedate the Constitution, and almost from the time of 
their inception have included all levels of education. 

The Federal Government’s own educational pursuits can be traced 
back to instruction of men in the military service, including schooling 
in mathematics, as early as in 1777.'_ Action by the Federal Govern- 
ment in support of education in the Territories and later in the States 
began as early as 1785. In that year an ordinance serpent by the 
Congress of the Confederation for the disposal of public lands in the 
Western Territory reserved one section of every township for the en- 
dowment of schools within that township. Two years later; in the 
ordinance of 1787 providing for the government of the Northwest 
Territory, the Congress made the clear declaration of policy that— 
religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged. 

However, throughout the colonial period in America and for some 
time after the adoption of the Federal Constitution education was al- 
most universally regarded as chiefly a parental and church responsi- 
bility. At the time of the framing of the Constitution a nationwide 
system of public educational institutions was only a distant hope of a 
few statesmen and reformers. At that time a proposal for either 
Federal or State administration of a system of public education would 
have immediately led to the question: “Which church shall control 
it?” Since in America there was no established national church such a 
question would have raised an unresolvable issue.’ 

For this and other reasons no provision specifically for the admini- 
stration of education was made in the Constitution. Historians of 
education in the United States have pointed out that most of the men 


1 Bolden, E..8., “Origins of the U.S, Military Academy, 1777-1802,” in H. Doc. No, 789, 58th Cong. 
Sess., 
3 Messenger, J. L., “‘An Interpretative History of Education,’’ 1931, p. 279. 
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who framed the Constitution not only looked upon education as a 
function of the family and the church but that these men were the 
roducts of the old aristocratic doctrine of education, considering it to 
mainly for the leaders and people who could afford it.* Being ab- 
sorbed with their great task of establishing a stable government for the 
new States, the framets of the Constitution left to the future the solu- 
tion of many problems, including that of the administration of educa- 
tion. 
Inasmuch as the 10th amendment to the Constitution provided that 
wers not delegated to the Federal Government were reserved to the 
tates; public education, as it slowly developed during the 19th cen- 
tury, came generally under their jurisdiction. Thus education in the 
United States, instead of becoming organized in a single system, as in 
some other countries, has been organized in many systems. The 
concept of primary State responsil:ility for education has accompanied 
the growth of publicly controlled, nonsectarian education. 

At the same time certain provisions of the Federal Constitution 
have furnished support for a great variety of Federal educational 
activities. Foremost among these constitutional provisions is the 
general welfare clause. Exercising its constitutional power to tax 
and appropriate for the general welfare, the Federal Government 
has played an increasingly important role in the financing of education 
as it has become more and more important to the security and progress 
of the Nation as a whole. | Ft | 
It is interesting that Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson all 
made statements specifically or by inference supporting the view 
that the general welfare clause sanctioned Federal dinaiieal promotaen 
of education. Washington declared in his first annual address to 
Congress: 

_ ™* * * there is nothing more deserving your patronage than the promotion of 
science and literature. seis 
~ Whether this desirable object will be best promoted by affording aids to 
seminaries of learning already established, by the institution of a national 
university, or by any other expedients will be well worthy of a place in the 
deliberations of the Legislature. ' 
_ Hamilton observed that whatever concerned the general interests 
of learning was within the Federal jurisdiction ‘‘as far as regards an 
application of money.” * Jefferson, a strict constructionist, declared 
t Congress could appropriate public. lands. for the support. of 
education.’ In 1806 he proposed use of the. tariff on imports for 
“public improvement,’ including the support of education.*® 

In the course of time, usage and decisions of the Supreme Court ? 
have supported the power = Congress to appropriate Federal funds 
for activities in education which can be shown to be for the purpose 
of promoting the general welfare. aiial 
_ dn recent. years there has been incrsasing contention that the 
eneral welfare clause assigned the Federal Government not simply 
the right but actually the duty..to promote education. This is an 


. 'Cubberley, E. P., “Public Education in the United States,” 1934, pp. 85-86. Knight, E. W., “Edu- 
cation in the United States,’’ 1941, pp. 143, 144. 

‘“Report_on Manufactures, 1791.” Comment in: Russell, James E., editor, National Policies for 
Edneation, Health, and Social Services. 1955, 5. : 

5 Edcational Policies Commission. ‘‘The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy,” 


radon, Jatties‘D. ‘A Compilation the Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” ‘vol. II, 


1 Hamilton v. Regents (1934), 297.U.S, 245; Wickard v. Filbwen (1942), 317.U.S. 111; Oklahoma 
Civil Service Commission (1947), 330 U.8. 127, et al. sciheaiac —- 
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ethical question which, by reason of its nature, has not been and is 
not likely to be the subject of any judicial decision. : 
Among constitutional provisions which have afforded bases for 
Federal educational programs, besides the general welfare clause, 
are those giving the Federal Government various powers in connection 
with the national defense, the power to exercise exclusive jurisdiction, 
over the seat of government of the United States and over. certain 
other areas, and the implied power to govern territories and possessions 
of the United States. In 1931 the National Advisory Committee on 
Education appointed by President Herbert Hoover reported finding 
in the Constitution a total of 14 warrants for Federal activities in 
education.® 
However, none of these provisions of the Constitution authorizes 
the Federal Government to exercise any control over State and local 
school systems.. In the laws creating at least 10 of the younger States 
the Congress specifically gave them the exclusive control over their 
ublic schools and colleges. In other acts the Congress has prohibited 
ederal control over education in the States. In the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 the Congress reaffirmed this principle and 
declared that the States and local communities have ot must retain 
control over and primary responsibility for public education. The 
reaffirmation by the Congress of this principle established by the Con- 
stitution and subsequent law is igithcahs in relation to recent action 
by the Supreme Court governing certain aspects of the administration 
 f public education by the States and local governments. 


B. Earty Grants To STaTEes 


Most of the States that have been admitted to the Union since 1789 
were first organized as Territories. In organizing each of these Terri- 
tories the Congress established a school system which was taken over 
by the new State upon its admission. Thus the Federal Government 
nae the founder of the public-school systems of a large number of 
the States. 

In 1802 the Congress took definite action in continuation of the 
geneenl policy in support of education initiated 17 years earlier by 
the Congress of the Confederation. With the admission of Ohio to 
the Union in 1802, Congress began setting aside lands for school sup- 
port at the time of admission of a State. As other States formed from 
the public domain were admitted,.the grants of sections in townshi 
for schools were continued. New States also received lands for t 
endowment of academies and universities. Occasionally since 1803 
Federal lands have been granted to specifically educational 
institutions. 

Early grants by the Congress to the 30 public-land States for com- 
mon schools egated an area about 10 times as large as the State 
of Maryland. In addition the Congress nted these States other 
lands used by many in whole or in part for the support of schools, 
amounting to over 76 million acres. 

_ During the first half of the 19th century the Congress also provided 
certain monetary grants to States which were frequently used to sup- 
port education. These monetary grants were derived principally from 
the sale of public lands. 
* National Advisory Committee on Education, “Federal Relations to Education,” 1931, part II, pp. #-® 
51989602 
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Except for the few grants to specific institutions, the land and 
monetary grants were for education in general. The Congress did not 
define the kind of education to be provided nor attempt to influence 
the services of the school systems and educational institutions su 

rted in the States. The income from these grants is now mostly 

epleted but is still important in a number of the States. 

n his history of Federal and State policies in public school finance 
Fletcher Harper Swift has pointed out that the funds created out of 
the Federal grants were the sources of the first stable support for free 
schools in more than half of the States.® 


C. EpvucaTion ror NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Federal Government has developed a policy of ein’ pro- 
vision for the training of manpower for national defense. Implementa- 
tion of this policy has involved direct utilization of a number of Federal 
schools me's institutions of higher education and also contractual 
utilization of other public as well as private educational institutions, 
particularly colleges and universities. Provisions made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the education of Federal military and civilian 
personnel today include instruction in practically all subject fields at 
all educational levels. 

Following are some of the highlights in the history of educational 
activities in the several branches of the Armed Forces, a short account 
of Federal activities in the education of civilians for wartime occupa- 
moo comment concerning the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. 


1. The Army’s Educational Programs 


It has been pointed out that the Federal Government’s own educa- 
tional activities, as distinguished from Federal aid to the States for 
education, apepenny began with the training of military personnel. 
The need for the broad education of officers, particularly engineers, led 
to the establishment of the Military Academy at West Point in 1802. 
The Artillery Corps for Instruction, assembled at Fort Monroe, Va., 
in 1824, was the first of the special service schools later established by 
all the major services of the Army for the training of officers. 


A broadening of the education of enlisted men occurred in 1835 when 
Army regulations first stated that— 


Commanding officers of all regiments and corps ought to encourage, by every 
means within their power, all sorts of useful occupations and manly exercises 
and diversions amongst their men. 
An act of July 1866 marked the beginning of the long-lived post 
school system for enlisted men. It provided that— 
Whenever troops are serving at any post, garrison, or permanent camp, there 
shall be established a school where all men may be provided with instructions in 
the common English branches of education, and especially in the history of the 
The Morrill Act of 1862 (establishing the system of land-grant col- 
leges) and an act of September 26, 1888 (permitting the detail of 
Army and Navy officers to established military institutes), founded the 


ioe o “Federal and State Policies in Public School Finance in the United States.”-Ginn-& Co,, 
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tem of military education within civil institutions, which became 
ie largest source of Reserve officer supply in the United States. 

In 1891, War Department General Order No. 80 launched the sys- 
tem of troop schools for officers. The Army Medical School in Wash- 
ington was established in 1893, and the Army War College in 1901. 
By that year military education in the United States was being carried 
out in the Military Academy, post schools, garrison schools, seven 
— service schools, the Army Staff College at Fort Leavenworth 
the Army War College, and the military departments of civi 
institutions. 

From 1901 to 1920 there was considerable expansion in the number 
of special service schools and in the variety of curriculums. The 
National Defense Act of 1916, as amended in 1920, established the 
Reserve Officers ‘Training Corps at*42year universities and colleges to 
“qualify students for positions of leadership in time of national emer- 
gency.” Establishment of the ROTC marked a new policy in Federal 
activities in education, involving close working relationships with civil 
educational institutions. 

By 1939 the Army educational system for precommission schooling 
consisted of the Military Academy, the ROTC, trainees under the 
Thompson Act of August 30, 1935, the Air Corps schools, and Citizens 
Military Training Camps. The schooling of commissioned officers 
was carried on by troop schools, 20 special service schools (with pro- 
visions also for enlisted personnel), and 3 general service schools which 
also carried out an extensiye correspondence school program. 

The entrance of the United States into World War II brought about 
a number of changes in the whole Army education system. The 
Army oa training program, “the largest university on the 
face of the earth,” by 1943 was established on more than 300 campuses 
extending from coast to coast of the United States. Under this pro- 
gram thousands of soldiers, many of whom would never have been 
able to go to college in ciyilian life, were sent to the best universities 
in the country. tt 

In an address before the National Institute on Education and the 
War during World War II, Gen. Brehon B. Sommervell, commanding 
officer of the Services of Supply of the U.S. Army, said: 

Education is the backbone of an army. This was never more true than it is 
today—now, 

Exigent requirements for training combat soldiers necessitated cur- 
tailment of the: Army specialized training program in. March 1944. 
Medical and dental trainees and a few in highly critical fields were 
kept in this program. All training under this program was ended by 
June 1946. 

During the period 1940-44, 12 additional service schools were estab- 
lished. Of these, the Ordnance, Adjutant General’s, Armored, Coun- 
ter Intelligence, Army Security Agency (redesignated), and the Pro- 
vost Marshal General’s were destined to become permanent additions 
to the service school system. = 

During 1945, the language and area programs for a 
was begun, the U.S. Armed Forces Institute became.a regular estab- 
lishment, apd the Army education program, a voluntary, off-duty 
program providing educational opportunities for all career and active- 
duty personnel, was initiated. 
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_ During 1946, the Army school system, augmented.by several new 
schools and learned in World War II, was placed on 
a peacetime basis. This involved essential lengthening of both officer 
and enlisted courses to meet the needs of career service. Studies, 
both long-range and ren, were undertaken for the purpose 
of keeping schools abreast of the times and affecting developments. 
The Army Information, Strategic Intelligence, Counter Intelligence, 
and Army Security Agency schools were established. The Army 
Industrial College (1924) was designated the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, and the National War College was chartered. These 
schools, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, took over the facilities of the 
old Army War College (1902-41) at Fort McNair, Washington, D.C., 
the Department, of the Army being charged with the administration 
and fiscal maintenance of both schools. Other events during the year 
were the reinstitution of the Army ROTC program (operation of 
which had been suspended in 1943), resumption of the training of 
military personnel in civilian educational, medical, and industrial 
institutions, announcement of the Surgeon General’s various personnel 
procurement programs involving subsidization of formal professional 
education, internship, and residency (postgraduate medical specializa- 
tion), and the establishment of the reorientation program, stemming 
from the Potsdam Proclamation and the United States initial post- 
surrender policy for Japan, involving reeducation of the Japanese and 
Ryukyuan peoples ne democratic lines. 

The year 1947 saw the beginning of the Army’s new program for 
the education of dependents. In 1948, Congress further amended 
the National Defense Act of 1916, enabling the Army to undertake, 
on a strict requirements basis, a more extensive utilization of the 
resources of civilian institutions for advanced academic training of 
selected personnel, 

To fill a gap in the educational system which time had brought 
clearly into re , the Army War College (1902), discontinued in 1941, 
was reestablished as the highest level integral school. Developments 
in 1950 included the redesignation of the Army Information School 
and initiation of training and technical assistance to foreign nationals. 

The Army’s educational programs now utilize the resident and ex- 
tension facilities of integral service and joint schools, selected civilian 
institutions on a requirements basis for duty-time training, correspond; 
ence course facilities of the U.S. Armed Forces Institute, and cooperat- 
ing extension divisions of civilian colleges and universities. Education 
of service dependents and foreign nationals constitute heavy collateral 
activities. The Army extension course program, as an activity of the 
various service hihooks, is designed to serve the needs of the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps. Under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, the Army is providing training assistance to 
a number of allied countries to strengthen their internal security and 
develop their military forces. 


2. The Navy’s Educational Programs 


- Educational activities for both officers and enlisted personnel have 
been carried out by the Navy’ini peace and war from the earliest days 

The U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., was established in 
1845. In the 1880’s the Navy initiated shore-based schools for the 
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instruction of specialists, both officers and enlisted men. This system 
had a great expansion in 1917—18, was maintained in skeletonized form 
pn the’ 1920-—30’s, and was enormously expanded during World 
War IT. 

- The Naval Academy Preparatory School was established in 1920 
and the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in 1925. The National 
Defense Act of 1925, which authorized the NROTC, stipulated that 
it should conform as nearly as possible to the Army ROTC. Following 
eongressional approval of the Holloway plan in 1946, Naval Reserve 
officer training was expanded to include the regular N ROTC, contract 
NROTC, and the naval aviation college program. All of these en- 
rolled college or university students. — 

The Navy’s educational programs in 1939 may be categorized as 
officer postgraduate education, officer technical training, and ship- 
board or on-the-job training. These programs were designed to pro- 
mote careers for the officers and enlisted personnel of the Regular Navy 
who would carry out the peacetime functions of the Navy and serve 
‘as the nucleus of an expanded Navy under emergency conditions. 

World War II required that the Navy’s training programs be ad- 

justed to provide instruction for the millions of personnel newly in- 
ducted from civilian status. Courses were consolidated, long post- 
Sees were reduced in length and in number, officer-candi- 
date courses’ were accelerated, and enlisted personnel were given con- 
centrated but effective instruction in relatively narrow areas of the 
technical knowledges and skills required in shipboard tasks. 
' Programs of the type that existed in 1939 were nearly all expanded 
rapidly from 1941 to 1945. In addition, the use of newly designed 
equipment and new methods of warfare gave birth to many new 
types of programs. Aviation and submarine training received em- 
phasis commensurate with their employment in the fleets. Amphibi- 
ous warfare in the modern sense was born and with it extensive 
programs for instruction in amphibious operations. The submarine 
menace prompted emphasis on sonar and antisubmarine training, 
both ashore in schools and afloat in coordinated efforts of ship and air 
contingents. 

The lag of shipbuilding behind the Navy’s ability to induct and 
train personnel prompted the initiation of ‘‘precommissioning train- 
ing.” This consisted primarily of assembling personnel taught 
various specializations (called nucleus crews) i a with newly 
acquired recruit graduates (balance crews) to form the complete 
crew of a vessel then under construction. These personnel were then 
instructed ashore on synthetic and actual shipboard equipment to a 
point that enabled them to go aboard a newly commissioned vessel 
and operate it in a manner to permit its entrance into the fighting 
lines a few weeks after commissioning. 

Addressing the National Institute on Education and the War, on 
August 28, 1942, Dean Joseph W. Barker, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy, said: 

The Navy itself has become one huge school. No officer or enlisted man ever 
‘ceases going to school in the Navy. For every man, from the lowest apprentice 
to the Commander in Chief, schools are in session all the time. 

After the Japanese capitulation in 1945, the Navy’s educational 
‘programs were reduced rapidly and redirected to the enare rapes 
objectives of a peacetime Navy. The Navy endeavored to profit 
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from: the lessons of the:war. The emphasis on aviation, amphibious, 
and antisubmarine warfare instruction was: continued, as were 

many of the aspects of precommissioning type of training, especially 
those elements involving the “‘team”’ instruction of officers and en- 
listed personnel in coordinated shipboard functions, employing actual 


shipboard-type equipment under simulated wartime situations. The 


Navy embarked on an extensive educational program for officers in 
undergraduate and postgraduate courses in colleges and endeavored 
to adjust the training programs for both officers and enlisted personnel 
to the new conditions and implements of warfare in the atomic age, 


The officer-candidate educational program was continued in 52 colleges 


with an enrollment nearly 10 times that of prewar. days; and the 


Naval Academy enrollment was continued at its augmented level of 


about 3,600 midshipmen. The Navy’s educational services program 
inaugurated during World War Il in conjunction with the U.S, 
Armed Forces Institute was continued in peacetime. The Secretary 
of the Navy said in 1958: 
Today, the Navy is going through the most tremendous change it has ever 
underg»one. It is passing from steam to nuclear power, from gunpowder to 
nuclear weapons, from guns to guided missiles, and in the air from propeller type 
planes to supersonic planes, all at the same time. ; 
The Navy’s educational and training programs are being adapted 
to meet these changes by increasing emphasis on postgraduate 
education, particularly in the engineering fields, by creating new 
programs, such as the Navy enlisted scientific education program, 
and by expanding existing traini 
power, guided missiles, and digital computers. ; 
As a component of the Navy, the Marine Corps has carried out, 
some of its educational activities and has shared in others. The 
Marine Corps Institute was established in 1920 and has since offered 
correspondence courses for marines desiring to enroll for high school, 
or certain technical instruction. 
- Courses conducted at the Marine Corps schools at Quantico, Va..,. 
and in technical schools of the Marine Corps for many years have 
covered both the theoretical and practical aspects of troop SFANDINE. 
Courses requiring classroom ork or shop or laboratory periods. 
include drafting, clerical work, cooking and a foreign languages, 
engineering, radio, photography, and many other subjects. pee 


3. Educational Activities in the Air Force 


Under an act of April 3, 1939, the Army Air Corps was authorized to 
institute its own educational system. Besides the Army-wide educa- 
tional program including correspondence courses and troop school 
courses covering such subjects as English, history, mathematics, 
engineering, and radio, the Army Air Forces be carrying on under 
their immediate direction a large education gram which was 
greatly expanded under the stress of World War II. vn 

The Army Air Forces early initiated a policy of maintaining the 
highest aviation-training standards in the world. The ever-increasing 
complexity of modern air machines in an age of specialization con- 
vinced the command that its vast training program could be main- 
tained only, through cooperation between the flying and technical- 
instructional facilities of the Air Forces and civilian. educational 


ing programs in such areas as nuclear 
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In 1940 the President: called for a production, of 50,000.-warplanes 
and a greatly expanded aviation-training program. 

By congressional action the Air Forces became on June 21, 1941 
a semiautonomous part of the U.S. Army.* The Air Forces were faced 
with the necessity of preparing the pilots, mechanics, and technicians 
to fly the warplanes. Lack of classroom and other facilities led to the 
leasing of nearly 500 hotels, theaters, warehouses, athletic fields, and 
— structures to provide the housing and educational. facilities 
ne . 

An officers’ candidate school and an officers’ training school were 
established to help meet the need for administrative officers. To help 
provide technicians and specialists to man the aircraft and supportin 
organizations the Air Forces entered into contract with hundreds o 
civilian technical schools, colleges, and universities. [ 

Pilots, navigators, bombardiers, gunners, and other aircrew mem- 
bers were trained at airbases throughout the country; contracts were 
negotiated with civilian flying schools; and additional personnel were 
drawn from the civilian pilot-training program of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Aircraft engine mechanics, radio and radar operators, and thousands 
of other technical specialists were given instruction by the Technical 
Training Command and by civilian schools on a contract basis. 

On September 18, 1947, the Army Air Forces became the autono- 
mous US. Air Force, and as laid down in the National Security Act of 
1947 became a full partner in the National Military Establishment 
(later redesignated the Department of Defense). 

Technological developments during and since World War II have 
introduced new concepts of air warfare into the educational program 
of the Air Force. 

The major elements of the Air Force educational system are now 
the Air Training Command, the Air University, and the Air Force 
Academy. These elements are supplemented by Air Force Reserve 
training and Air National Guard training supervised by the Conti- 
nental Air Command. 

The Air Training Command operates the basic military training 
and the technical training schools necessary to provide specific Air 
Force skills. It also provides officer education through the officer 
candidate and the officer training schools. 

The Air University includes the Air War College for senior command 
and staff officers; the Air Command and Staff College for officers of 
intermediate grade; the School of Aviation Medicine for medical and 
dental officers; the Air Force Institute of Technology for professional 
education in the sciences, engineering, management, and foreign lan- 
guages; and the Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps composed 
of 179 units at various colleges and universities throughout the Nation. 

The Air Force Academy provides to the Air Force cadet a general 
education program leading to a bachelor of science degree and the 
commission of second lieutenant in the Regular Air Force. 


4. Coast Guard Educational Program 


Pursuant to an act of Congress approved January 28, 1915, the 
Coast»Guard is constituted a military service and a branch of the 
Armed Forces at all times, operating as a service in the Treasury 
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of war or whenever the President directs. 

As early as in 1876 an act of Congress provided for the training of 
officers for the Coast Guard, then known as the U.S. Revenue Cutter 
Service. A permanent shore academy for training officers was estab- 
lished at New London, Conn., in 1910. In 1915 this became the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy, which trains Regular officers for commissions 
with the degree of bachelor of science in engineering. Since 1928 the 
U.S. Coast Guard Institute has furnished correspondence courses to 
coastguardsmen on duty at sea and ashore. 


5. Education of the Civilian Population During World War II 


During World War II, the Federal Government carried out or pro- 
moted certain educational activities designed to prepare the civilian 
population for more effective support of the war effort. Some of the 
established educational programs were adapted to wartime needs, and 
new programs were initiated. 

An Executive order of April 18, 1942, gave the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission responsibility for establishing policies, 
regulations, directives, standards, and coordination of all Federal pro- 

ams relating to the vocational education of war production workers | 

or industry and agriculture. By an Executive order of September 17, 
1942, the functions, duties, an wers of the agencies giving war 
training were transferred to the War Manpower Commission. 

The Bureau of Training of the War ve road Commission was 
given responsibility for (1) developing unified programs and policies 
to meet training needs of wartime employment, and (2) exercising 
general supervision over the war training programs, The following 

ederal programs came under the scope of this authority: (1) The 
apprentice-training service; (2) the National Youth Administration 
(which was liquidated as of Jan. 1, 1944); and (in the Office of Educa- 
tion): (3) vocational training for war production workers; (4) the food 
production war training program; (5) the engineering, science, and 
management war training program; (6) the visual aids service; and 
(7) the student loan program. 

Besides these programs a training-within-industry service was estab- 
lished in the War Manpower Commission. This program was related 
specifically to national needs in wartime. 

_In May 1940, the Office of Civilian Defense was established to pro- 
vide for cooperation with State and local governments with respect to 
measures for adequate protection of the civilian population in war- 
time. The Office carried out a number of activities in education for 
civilian defense, instructing thousands of persons in general and 
specialized techniques of civilian protection. The Office of Civilian 

efense was abolished in 1945. (The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration established in 1950 has carried on a broad educational program 
which will be described later in this report.) 

The Office of Defense Transportation was established in December 
1941, to assure maximum utilization of the domestic transportation 
facilities of the Nation for the successful prosecution of the war, and 
for other A a The Office promoted utilization by the transpor- 
tation industry of the war training facilities of Federal agencies. It 


Department except when operating as a service in the Navy in time 


also promoted educational programs within the several branches of the 
transportation industry. 
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Educational activities by the Office of Inter-American Affairs were 
authorized by the Presidents Executive order of August 16, 1940, 
which established the Office. Its wartime educational objective was 
to develop a comprehensive educational program in cooperation with 
other American i ew This program was carried out in support 
of the production of critical and strategic materials and for the benefit 
of the Armed Forces stationed at bases throughout the hemisphere. 

Under authority of the Lend-Lease Act, the Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration established on October 28, 1941, authorized several 
allocations of funds to the War and Navy Departments and the 
Office of Defense Transportation to provide special types of educa- 
tional programs for nationals of Allied countries. These included 
the traiing of British personnel as radar operators, firefighters, and 
minesweeper crews; the instruction of British student pilots at civil 
and U.S. Army Air Force schools; and teaching Chinese students the 
technicalities of communications, engineering, and other activities. 


6. The National Defense Education Act 


In 1958 the Co passed the National Defense Education Act, 
which is perhaps the most important policymaking act of Congress 
in the field of education within recent years. 

The first title of the act contains a statement of findings and 
declaration of policy reading in part as follows: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares that the security of the Nation requires 
the fullest development of the mental resources and technical skills of its young 
men and women. The present emergency demands that additional and more 
adequate opportunities be made available. The defense of this Nation depends 
upon the mastery of modern techniques developed from complex scientific 
principles. It depends as well upon the discovery and development of new 
principles, new techniques, and new knowledge. 

* * * * * * yp 

To meet the present educational emergency requires additional effort at all 
levels of government. It is therefore the purpose of this act to provide sub- 
stantial assistance in various forms to individuals, and to States and their sub- 
divisions, in order to insure trained manpower of sufficient quality and quantity, 
to meet the national defense needs of the United States. 

Each of the 10 titles of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 may be said to establish a new Federal ea in the financial 
support of education. Examples are (1) Federal contribution of 
igeneraliy) 90 percent of the capital of loan funds at institutions of 
higher education for low interest loans to students for the pursuit of 
education at these institutions; and (2) Federal grants to State edu- 
cational agencies for strengthening science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language instruction in public elementary and secondary 
schools and junior colleges. 


D. Epvucation tn SpecraAL FEDERAL JURISDICTIONS 


In its infancy the Federal Government began to assume responsi- 
bility for the education of persons residing in areas under its special 
jurisdiction. Such areas now include the District of Columbia, 
reservations of various types, such as military posts, Indian reserva- 
tions, and national parks, and the outlying possessions. The Federal 
Government has exclusive jurisdiction over some such areas and 
concurrent jurisdiction over others. 
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_ An act.of Congress approved in 1804 granted to the council of the 
city of Washington power to provide forthe establishment. and 
superintendence of public schools. Subsequent acts delegated the 
administration of education in the District to established authorities. 
The act establishing the territorial form of government in 1871 made 
it the duty of the legislative assembly to maintain a free system for 
the education of all the youths of the District. More recent legis- 
lation, including the organic act of 1906 for the school system, has 
not limited the extent of the system of public education, except as 
the Appeonenan acts have imposed limitations. The conclusion is 
clear that it was and is the intention of Congress to maintain in the 
District of Columbia a complete system of education as that term is 
commonly understood in the United States. 

The arrangements that have been made by the Federal Government 
for the education of Indians living on reservations have developed 
from provisions of the Constitution, treaties, legislative acts, and 
court decisions. The Office of Indian Affairs, which since its creation 
has administered Federal educational services for Indians, was estab- 
lished in the War Department in 1824. In 1849, the Office was 
transferred to the Department of the Interior where it has since 
remained. ‘The Office has developed its educational program through 
the operation of day schools, boadding schools, and community centers, 
and through Federal aid to States. 

Federal establishment and continuing control of education in the 
Canal Zone came about as a responsibility incidental to the building 
and operation of the Panama Canal by the United States. In 1905 
the Isthmian Canal Commission took steps to establish a public- 
school system in the Canal Zone. The Federal Goverrment has since 
provided free elemen and secondary schools in the Canal Zone, 
and a junior college, which charges tuition. 

In establishing congressicnal jurisdiction over the seat of the Federal 
Government, the Constitution of the United States added that the 
Congress should— 


exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent of the legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needful buildings. 
This constitutional provision also‘removed the affected areas from the 
benefits of State or local governments (including the benefits of a school 
system). Hence there devolved upon the Federal Government the 
responsibility for education within these reservations. Their varying 
situations have led from time to time to different Federal provisions 
for educational services on these areas and also on reservations f 
other Federal purposes. 
In relatively recent years the Congress has made provision for 
schools on a number of reservations. For example, soon after its 
establishment in 1933, the Tennessee Valley Authority began usin 
funds appropriated to it for providing school facilities for children o 
ee residing on its properties. 
- In relation to the Territories and outlying possessions the Federal 
Government acquired obligations quite apart from those originally 
contemplated in relation to the States. Provisions made by the 
Federal Government for the support of education in the Territories 
and outlying-possessions have varied too widely for review in this brief 
historical account. Public-school systems subject to the approval of 
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the Congress and the President have been developed in these areas by 
their respective governments. The Federal policy generally has been 
to encourage the areas to establish their own schools, with only as 
much direct Federal assistance as has appeared necessary. 

Federal responsibilities respecting education in Alaska and Hawaii 
have been greatly changed by the approval of statehood for these 
former Territories. 


E. Tae Lanp-Grant AND AssociaTEp SERVICES 


It has been pointed out that the early land and monetary grants made 
by the Federal Government in support of education in the States were 
for education in general, without legal stipulations as to the kind or 
manner of instruction. With the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862 
the Congress initiated a policy of giving aid to the States for higher 
education in certain specified fields. 


1. The Colleges 


The Morrill Act of 1862 provided a grant of Federal lands or land 
scrip to each State in the amount of 30,000 acres for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress from that State. The act gave scrip to 
the States in which there were not sufficient Federal lands to make up 
their allotments. The proceeds of the sales of these grants were to 
be used for the endowment. and support of colleges -having:as their 
primary object “to teach such branches of learning as are related to 

iculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures 
of the States may prescribe.” 

The teaching of military science was also required. Congress later 
enacted laws providing for continuing annual appropriations to these 
institutions, commonly called the land-grant colleges and universities. 
These institutions now number 68. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare administers the Federal funds for their 
support. 

‘The Federal grants for these institutions have —— influenced 
the course of higher education in the United States, both by contri- 
buting significantly to its expansion, and by stimulating State support 
of education in agriculture, engineering, and the natural sciences. 


2. Experiment Stations and Extension Service 


With the passage of the Hatch Act of 1887 the Congress began 
granting funds to each land-grant college for the establishment and 
maintenance of an agricultural experiment station. This was the first 
act granting funds to the States for “practical” research. Continuing 
annual appropriations for this purpose were increased under orf 
of the Adams Act of 1906, the Purnell Act of 1925, and the Bankhead- 
Jones Act of 1935. Federal funds for the experiment stations have 
been administered by the Department of Agriculture. 

- In 1914, through the Smith-Lever Act, the Congress initiated a 
program of cooperation with the States in extension work in agriculture 
and home economics, to be carried on in connection with the land-grant 
colleges. Subsequent acts have provided additional funds for this 
work. Matching of Federal funds with State, college, or local funds 
is required for participation in the program. e Secretary of 


Agriculture is responsible for the administration of the Federal funds. 

Certain reforestation activities which were authorized by the Clark- 
MeNary Act of 1924 and the Norris-Doxey Act of 1937 provide for 
extension work involving the land-grant colleges. 


F. Vocationat Epucation AND REHABILITATION FOR CIVILIANS 


For many years the Federal Government has carried out, financed, 
or otherwise promoted programs of vocational education for civilians. 
These programs have included nautical education, inservice training 
of Government personnel, vocational education in the public schools, 
vocational rehabilitation of physically disabled persons, apprentice 
training, and aeronautical education. 


1. Nautical Education (Merchant Marine) 


In 1874 an act of Congress established nautical schools at six 
designated ports. In 1911 the Congress provided that the number 
be increased to 10. The Congress also provided that a State or locality 
would receive Federal funds for such schools equal to the amount 
appropriated by the State or local government. This inaugurated 

e principle of matching furds for the support of education. The 
type of training given in the nautical schools was later consolidated in 
four institutions, known as State maritime academies, which train 
pp iii marine officers. The schools award the degree of bachelor 
of science. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 established the U.S. Maritime 
Commission and instructed it to develop and maintain an efficient 
citizen personnel for the merchant marine. In 1938 the Commission. 
established the U.S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, which in 1941 
began o eine. the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
Long Island. his became a permanent institution bearing a rela- 
tionship to the merchant marine similar to that which West Point 
bears to the Army, and Annapolis to the Navy. There is the distine- 
tion, however, that graduates of the Merchant Marine Academy be- 
come employees of steamship companies rather than of the U.S). 
Government. 

Besides these institutions the Maritime Commission has established 
and currently operates training stations, correspondence schools, up- 
grade sch and schools for specialists. 


2. In-Service Training of Government Personnel 


In 1879 the Bureau of Engraving and Printing began inservice 
training in the form of an apprentice school for e vers. Technical 
training for employees was instituted by the National Bureau of 
Standards in 1909. In 1920 the Department of Agriculture made 
arrangements for the operation of its now well-recognized graduate 
school, from which certificates of credit are accepted in a number of 
other graduate schools at colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. 

Soon after its creation by act of Congress in 1933 the Tennessee 
Valley Authority developed a broad inservice training program for its. 
employees. 
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Executive Order No, 7916 of June 24, 1938; established a personnel 
division in each of the departments and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The order stipulated that each personnel director— 
shall supervise the functions of appointment, assignment, service rating and train- 
ing of employees in his department or establishment under the direction of the 
head thereof and shall initiate and supervise such programs of personnel training 
and management as the head thereof after consultation with the Civil Service 
Commission shall approve. 

A formal policy statement issued by direction of the President on 
January 11, 1955, placed the responsibility for employee training and 
development on the heads of the respective departments and agencies. 

An act of Congress approved July 7, 1958 (Public Law 85-507) 
declares it to be a policy of the Congress that self-education by Federal 
employees shall be supported and extended by Government-sponsored 

rograms. This act, was supplemented by an Executive order of 
anuary 15, 1959, and by regulations issued by the Civil Service 
Commission on March 25, 1959. 

Systems of inservice training in the several departments and agen- 
cies of the Government now vary widely, comprising numerous types 
of courses. and instruction. 


3. Vocational Education in the Public Schools 


The passage of the Federal Vocational Education Act (the Smith- 
Hughes Act) of 1917 marked the initiation of a new Federal policy in 
education. Since 1862 the Federal Government had fostered agri- 
cultural and industrial education conducted in or through the land- 
grant colleges. With the Smith-Hughes Act the stimulus to voca- 
tional education was extended to the public schools and other educa- 
tional institutions giving instruction below college grade. 

The Smith-Hughes Act provided for the appropriation of Federal 
funds not only for industrial courses in public schools but also for the 
professional training of teachers of such subjects. The second annual 
report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education contains the 
following statement concerning the significance of the Smith-Hughes 
Act in the history of Federal policy development: 

The Vocational Education Act is the culmination of.an evolution in national 

opriations for vocational education. Beginning with the Morrill Act of 
1862, the Federal Government has, by a series of acts, the Second Morrill Act, 
the Nelson amendment, the Hatch Act, the Adams Act, the Smith-Lever Act, 
and the Vocational Education [Smith-Hughes] Act, gradually found its way to a 
pace and policy in the use of national money for vocational purposes. The 
orrill Act imposed but few conditions in the use of the money by the States. 
The Smith-Lever Act imposed many conditions. It is safe to say the Vocational 
Education Act is the most specific and exacting of all these enactments in its 
requirements upon the States in the use of Federal money. 


Additional appropneidns for vocational education below college 
grade were authorized by the George-Reed Act of 1929 for 4 years 
and the George-Ellzey Act of 1934 for 3 7. The George-Dean 
Act of 1936 authorized additional annual appropriations and ex- 
tended the scope of the program. This act was replaced by the 
George-Barden Act of 1946 Shich added new services in vocational 
education below college grade. 

The George-Barden Act authorized an anpropriaiion of $29 million 
annually as the Federal share of ineneing the Federal-State program 
of vocational education. However, partly because large sums were 
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made available to vocational education through the veterans’ educa- 
tional program initiated in 1946, Co s did not vote the full 
authorization under the George-Barden Act until 1956. 

From 1950 to 1954, serious but unsuccessful efforts were made .to 
reduce or eliminate the Federal appropriations for the program. 
However, its advocates rallied to its support, and Congress voted an 
extra $5 million for 1955 and an additional $5 million increase for 
1957. 

The 84th Congress also enacted two bills which extended the sco 
of the program to include practical-nurse training and training for the 
fishing industry, and authorized appropriations for these purposes. — 

For more than 50 years some congressional leaders have contended 
that, since the efficiency of each individual worker adds up to the 
strength of the Nation, the Federal Government has a responsibility 
in the financing of vocational education. Each fight to maintain or 
increase Federal appropriations for the program appears to have re- 
sulted in strengthening the Federal policy of preening grants-in-aid 
to the States for this purpose. 


4. Vocational Rehabilitation of Physically Disabled Persons (Ex- 
cepting Veterans) 


Another Federal program of vocational education has been carried 
out in the vocational rehabilitation of physically disabled persons, 
excepting veterans. (Vocational rehabilitation of veterans is re- 
viewed later in this chapter.) 

The Smith-Bankhead Act of June 2, 1920, first provided Federal 
funds for the purpose of cooperating with the States in the vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise. A num- 
ber of subsequent acts, including the Social Security Act as amended 
in 1939, have changed the Federal provisions for this largely educa- 
tional program. 

An act of July 6, 1943, amended and superseded the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1920. It provided for vocational rehabilitation 
of war disabled and other disabled individuals through federally 
approved State plans. The 1943 amendments included provision for 
payment to the States of administrative expenses and one-half of 
expenditures for rehabilitation and necessary expenditures for disabled 
individuals other than veterans. 

An act Sag hte A t 3, 1954, provided for more effective use 
of available Federal funds for the improvement of vocational rehabili- 
tation services, including educational services. 

Besides administering these programs the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation now carries out certain responsibilities relating to 
the procurement of vocational rehabilitation services for blind and 
other disabled employees of the Federal Government. 


5. Apprentice Training 


A policy of Federal promotion of apprentice training was initiated 
in 1934 under authority of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Funds to continue the work were provided by the National Youth 
Administration established in 1935. In August 1937, Congress passed 
the Fitzgerald Act authorizing the Secretary of Labor to carry on 
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a program of promoting apprenticeship and to establish standards to 
govern the employment of. apprentices. The act transferred the 
administration of the service to the Department of Labor. In 1942 
it was transferred to the Federal Security Agency and thence to the 
War Manpower Commission. It was returned to the Department of 
Labor in 1945. Besides formulating standards of apprenticeship for 
the training of skilled workers in industry, the service, now functioning 
as the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, acts as a clearinghouse 
for the national apprenticeship program and performs other functions 
relating to the promotion of apprentice training. 


6. Aeronautical Education (Civil Aeronautics) 


Pursuant to the Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration organized a program of civilian pilot 
training in cooperation with colleges and universities throughout the 
country. The Civil Aeronautics Authority subsidized these institu- 
tions on a per capita basis for courses in ground school subjects 
and for flight training. This program was discontinued in 1944. 

By authority contained in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
and the Civil Pilot Training Act of 1939 the Civil Aeronauties Ad- 
ministration undertook in February 1942 a program of fostering and 
encouraging introduction.of aviation education into the public school 
curriculum. The program had as its objective the integration of 
relevant aviation materials into the regular subjects at. various grade 
levels of the elementary and secondary schools, and the introduction 
of courses in the science of aeronautics for the junior and senior high 
school youth. This program is still in operation, but on a greatly 
reduced scale. 

In January 1959 the Civil Aeronautics Administration became 
the Federal Aviation Agency. Among other activities it currently 
aids and encourages the widespread introduction and development of 
aviation education by furnishing technical assistance and guidance 
to schools, colleges, and educational bodies. It also conducts pro- 
grams for the training of foreign nationals in the operation and 
maintenance of aeronautical equipment, and the application of 
efficient techniques and procedures. 


G. Depression-PERIoD PRoGRAMS 


During the depression of the 1930’s several Federal emergency 
agencies carried out educational activities as aspects of relief ty ge 

For example, the Civilian Conservation Corps, created by act of 
Congress in 1937, provided vocational training, as well as employ- 
ment, to youth in need of remunerative occupations. According te 
a statement contained in a message from President Roosevelt to the 
Congress in 1939, the major purpose of the CCC was ‘‘to promote the 
welfare and further the trai ’ of the individuals in the corps. 


An organized program of educations! activities was carried on in 
each camp. A considerable amount of vocational training was pro- 
vided on the work projects and on some of the jobs in running the 
camps. Vocational education was also provided through instruction 
in classes during leisure time. Many enrollees attended public schools 
in nearby communities. . 
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The Federal Emergency Relief Administration, established in 1933, 
developed extensive educational programs im-the States. . These. in- 
cluded various forms of adult education, nursery schools, vocational 
rehabilitation, part-time employment of college students, and. em- 
ployment of needy unemployed teachers for schools closed or partially 
closed for lack of funds. The emergency agency known first as the 
Works Progress Administration, and later as the Work Projects 
Administration, supported a large number of educational projects 
ranging from literacy and naturalization classes to academic education 
at the college level. 

The National Youth Administration was established in 1935 to 
provide work training for unemployed youth and part-time employ- 
ment for needy students. President Roosevelt aid in 1939 that the 
major purpose of the NYA was to extend the educational opportuni- 
ties of the youth of the country and to bring them through the process 
of training into the possession of skills which would enable them to 
= employment. Aids rendered to youth included occupational 

idance. 

W'Doritig the depression period the Public Works Administration 
made numerous grants and loans to States and municipalities for the 
construction of school and college buildings. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation also made self-liquidation loans to States and 
municipal authorities and to institutions for educational projects. 

Altogether Federal grants-in-aid to education and loans for the 
construction of educational buildings during this period amounted 
to many hundreds of millions of dollars in addition to expenditure by 
the Federal Government for its own educational programs (directly 
administered by Federal agencies). 


H. Epvucation or VETERANS 


The Federal policy of providing vocational rehabilitation training 
for veterans dates from World War I. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of June 27, 1918, provided sub- 
stantially that any honorably discharged veteran of World War I 
who was unable to carry on in a gainful occupation successfully, 
should be furnished, when vocational rehabilitation was feasible, such 
course of rehabilitation as the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion should provide. The act imposed upon the Board the respon- 
sibility to provide facilities, courses, ek iaeiracters necessary to 
insure proper training; to prescribe the courses to be followed; to 
pay allowances for maintenance and support of trainees and their 

ependents and other necessary expenses incidental to following the 
prescribed courses; and to do all other things necessary to insure 
vocational rehabilitation and placement of rehabilitated persons in 
gainful occupations. 

Section 3 of the act provided for training for those honorably dis- 
charged veterans who suffered a compensable disability as a result of 
their war service, but who were not vocationally handicapped to the 
extent that rehabilitation training was required. Persons in this 
class were given courses of instruction, including tuition and neces- 
sary supplies, but not with the maintenance and support allowance 
while in training. 

On August 9, 1921, Congress established an independent bureau 
under the President which was called the U.S. Veterans’ Bureau. 
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All of the duties, functions, and powers previously conferred upon the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, in providing courses for 
vocational rehabilitation for disabled veterans of World War I, were 
transferred to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The program authorized by the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1918 terminated on June 30, 1928. However, when Congress passed 
Public Law 16 in March 1943, it was aware of the program that had 
been adopted and administered by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and the Veterans’ Bureau. Public Law 16, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1943, was quite similar to the act which was 

assed for World War I veterans except that there was no provision 
in the latter law similar to section 3 for the disabled veterans of 
‘World War II. The education and training provisions of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th Cong.) 
took the place of section 3. 

Following the passage of Public Law 16, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion began to emphasize the necessity of vocational advisory service 
to the disabled veteran. Not only were regional offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration used to give vocational counseling, but approx- 
imately 380 educational institutions contracted with the Veterans’ 
Administration to render this service. In addition, the Veterans’ 
Administration adopted the policy that, if possible, the disabled vet- 
eran would be trained in the community where he was living, and 
also that it would use only existing accredited institutions of learning 
and first-class establishments for training on the job. The Veterans’ 
Administration, unlike the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
= not establish schools of its own, although it had the authority to 

0 so. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act approved June 22, 1944, au- 
thorized an educational program of unprecedented scope for veterans 
of World War II. Practically all veterans were eligible for educa- 
tional benefits under this act. Each eligible veteran was free to elect 
his own course; he was free to enter-any school or training establish- 
ment which had been approved by the appropriate approving agency 


‘of the State in which such school or training establishment was lo- 


cated. He could pursue a course of education or training which he 
had elected for a period of time not in excess of 1 year plus the num- 
ber of months he was in the service, but not in excess of 48 months. 
No Government department, agency, or officer of the United States 
was permitted to exercise any supervision or control whatsoever over 
any State educational ageney or State apprenticeship agency, or any 
educational or training institution participating in this program. 
Educational and vocational counseling was made available under this 
law to veterans who had made application for it. 

Both Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 terminated on July 25, 
1956, except for certain cases under Public Law 346, as amended. 

On December 28, 1950, Congress extended the provisions of Public 
Law 16 to veterans who served at any time subsequent to June 27, 
1950, and prior to a date to be established by Congress or by the 
President, and who were disabled under conditions entitling them to 
the wartime rate of pension. 

Later acts of Congress extended benefits similar to those of Public 
Law 16 and Public Law 346 respectively to disabled and nondisabled 
veterans who served during the period of June 27, 1950, to January 
51989603 
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31, 1955 (Korean conflict veterans). However, in the enactment of 
Public Law 550 the 82d Congress modified the policy of providing 
veterans’ educational benefits. Under the simplified system of 
allowance for subsistence, tuition, et cetera, the individual veteran 
org responsible for payments to the educational institution of his 

oice. 

The number of veterans receiving benefits under this legislation is 
now declining. 


I. Arp to Arrectep” Localities 


Just prior to our aay into World War II, the Lanham Act origi- 
nated a program of aid to local governments for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of community facilities in areas swollen 
by an influx of wre pare and defense workers. The program 
got underway in the fall of 1941. 

During most of the period of its operation the program was admin- 
istered directly by the Federal Works Administrator, but in later 

ears its administration was delegated to the Burea of Communit 
Facilities of the Federal Works Agency. (The functions of the FW. 
were transferred to the General Services Administration in 1949.) 

Under this program hundreds of towns and cities which had become 
centers of war production, and had therefore experienced large in- 
creases in population, were given assistance in the construction or 
improvement of public works and services, including schools. 

unicipalities applying for Federal aid in the construction of 
community facilities under the Lanham Act were expected to contri- 
bute toward the financing of construction. However, when a muni- 
cipality was unable to make such a contribution and the community 
facilities were adjudged essential to the successful prosecution of the 
war, the Federal Works Administrator was authorized to build vital 
facilities wholly at Federal cost and to lease them to the municipality 
at a normal rental for operation. 

Construction of public schools ed prominently among the 
various projects undertaken under the Lanham Act authorization. 
The provision of schools was essential in order to attract workers into 
the war production areas. Federal aid for the construction of public 
schools in such areas was discontinued in July 1946. 

Under the Lanham Act programs of war public services, Federal 
aid for the maintenance and operation of public schools was in full 
operation by the spring of 1942. Although the operation of the war 
public services generally terminated in mid-1946, Federal aid for the 
maintenance and operation of public schools in federally impacted 
areas continued on a limited scale under special appropriations. 

Among its advance planning activities authorized by title V of 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, the Community 
Facilities Services provided Federal loans to States and localities for 
advance planning of public schools and other educational facilities. 
Under the “5 seas authorizing this program no new planning ad- 
vances could be approved after June 30, 1947. However, the Congress 


in October 1949 authorized a program of Federal aid for the resump- 
tion of advance planning of community facilities including, of course, 
primary and secondary public schools. 


Qos 
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Title II of Public Law 815, approved September 23, 1950, authorized 
Federal aid to school construction over a period of 3 years in areas 
adversely affected by Federal activities. Public Law 874, approved 
September 30, 1950, made provision for maintenance and operation 
of public schools in such areas over a period of 3 years. These laws 
gave specific recognition to the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the impact of Federal activities upon school construction 
needs and upon local educational agencies in the areas in which such 
activities are carried out. In these acts Congress declared it to be a 
policy of the Federal Government to bear the cost of constructing 
school facilities and to provide assistance to educational agencies in 
ae affected areas in the manner and to the extent prescribed in the 
aws. 

Several later acts of Congress have modified in detail but continued 
in substance the Federal policy of giving assistance to school districts 
particularly federally affected. 


J. Arp For InstiTuTIoNs AND 


Some of the earlier forms of Federal aid to non-Federal institutions 
of higher education have been pointed out in this discussion. A few 
others will be mentioned here. 

In 1879 the Congress began making annual appropriations to 
Howard University, a privately controlled institution devoted 
primarily to the education of Negroes. Federal funds now constitute 
the main support of that institution, over which very limited super- 
vel is exercised by the Department of Health, Education, and 

elfare. 

The Federal Government began assistance to college housing, on a 
temporary basis, under an extension of the Lanham Act of 1941. 
The Housing Act of 1950 and College Housing Amendments of 1955 

rovided for a continuing program of loans to colleges and universities 
or the construction of dormitories and other buildings. 

An act of the 84th Congress initiated a 3-year, $90-million program 
of grants for the construction of research facilities for medical, dental, 
public health, and other nonprofit ‘institutions. 

During World War II the Federal Government accumulated a large 
ss of real end personal property which later became surplus. 

passing the Surplus Property Act of 1944, Congress initiated a 
— of making available some of this property for educational usage. 
he Surplus Property Board and its successor, the War Assets Admin- 
istration, with assistance from the U.S. Office of Education, deter- 
mined distribution of such property to educational institutions on the 
basis of need. The institutions acquired some of the ser pein 
— and some through purchase with discounts allowed for public 
enefit. 

Subsequent legislation has augmented and extended the provisions 
for donations of Federal surplus property for educational and health 
oo This program of secondary utilization of Federal property 

y tax-supported or tax-exempt health and educational institutions is 
now recognized as one of the important Federal-aid programs. 

The Federal policy of granting exemption from corporate income 
taxation to nonprofit institutions of higher education has given them 
important if indirect financial assistance. 
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K. Fe Lowsnirs, TRAINEESHIPS 


The historic background of certain Federal programs, such as the 
Regular NROTC, regarded by some —— as scholarships, has 
already been set forth in this chapter. The Federal Government has 
also promoted manpower development through other scholarship, 
fellowship, and traineeship programs, particularly in the sciences. 

The National Science Foundation Act of 1950 established the 
National Science Foundation for a number of purposes relating to the 
subject of this study. Among these has been (1) development and 
encouragement of a national policy for the promotion of basic research 
and education in the sciences; (2) awarding of scholarships and 
graduate fellowships in the sciences; and (3) providing a central 
Meetinghowse for information covering ‘scientific and technical 

nnel, 

The Foundation inaugurated a fellowship program in the 1952-53 
academic year. Through grants for the support of basic scientific 
research the Foundation has also indirectly supported a number of 
graduate and postdoctoral students performing research services for 
the grantees. The Foundation has also supported summer institutes 
for science and mathematics teachers. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was established by the Atomic 

Energy Act of 1946 as amended by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 
Under provisions of this legislation the Commission established small 
numbers of fellowships in radiological physics in 1948, in industrial 
medicine in 1949, and in industrial hygiene in 1952. 
Also of special interest in this study is the policy of granting research 
fellowship in fields of public health, initiated with the passage of the 
National Cancer Institute Act of 1937. As other national institutes 
of health have been activated they have established research fellow- 
ship and/or traineeship programs. 

Related to these programs was the enactment of legislation by the 
84th Congress providing graduate traineeships to increase the supply 
of public health specialists and add to the supply of professional 
nurses qualified to teach or supervise other nurses. 


L. Acttvrtres CooprraTion Wits 


The Government of the United States has engaged in several types 
of activities in the field of international education. These may be 
listed as follows: (1) The bilateral relations entered into by the 
U.S. Government under its own coordinated, national program of 
educational and cultural cooperation with other countries; (2) the 
international educational relations participated in by the Federal 
Government as a member of or contributor to several international 
organizations, such as the Pan American Union; and (3) the relations 
with defeated nations under the program for their reeducation in the 
ways of democracy. 

he basic policy of the U.S: Government in this field has been to 
foster mutual understanding, appreciation, and respect. Actions by 
the Congress and by several Presidents have contributed to the 
evolution and implementation of this policy. h- ee 
_. For a number of years the educational and cultural relations with 
foreign countries have constituted one phase of the foreign policy of 
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the United States. Since a few years prior to World War II, the 
Government of the United States, like the governments of a number 
of other countries, great and small, has placed increasing emphasis 
on activities in this field. 


1. Bilateral Programs 


A forerunner of the first broad-scale official program was the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
or the Buenos Aires Treaty of December 23, 1936.. In accordance 
with the terms of this convention, the United States has since contin- 
uously exchanged 2 graduate students with each of the 16 signatory 
nations of the other American Republics. 

_ Activities of the national, bilateral program of the U.S, Government 
in educational exchange with other nations have been authorized by 
acts of Congress establishing the functions of the various agencies 
participating, and by acts specifically providing for certain phases of 
the program. Activities have inchurled the exchange of special 
information and materials; the interchange of specialists, professors; 
and students; and cooperative rograms, 

On August 1, 1946, President Harry S. Nine signed the Ful- 
bright Act providing that some of the currencies and credits of other 
countries acquired the United States through the sale of surplus 
property abroad mi ant be used for educational exchanges. The act 
established a Board of Foreign Scholarships to select persons to 
receive awards and supervise the educational activities undertaken. 
The Department of State has administered the program. _The Smith- 
Mundt Act of January 1948, likewise administered by the Department 
of State, prescribed in broad terms the specifications for a major 
program of international information and educational exchanges. 

e India Food Aid Act of 1951 authorized educational exchanges 
between the United States and India, financed. from sums payable by 
the Government of India to the United States as interest on emergency 
food loans, 

On January 27, 1958 the U.S. Department of State announced an 
exchange agreement between the United States. and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. The agreement included provision for 
exchange of graduate students, instructors, and professors of the uni- 
versities of the two countries. 

An Executive order of May 9, 1955 established the International 
Cooperation Administration as a semiautonomous agency in the De- 
partment of State, and transferred to this agency functions formerly 
administered by predecessor agencies. Education has been an essen- 
tial ingredient of the technical assistance programs administered by 
the ICA in that the basic purpose of technical assistance to other 
countries has been to provide technical training and know-how. 
Technical assistance has yearly provided a variety of training in the 
United States and sbeoads for, thousands of persons. 

On October 22, 1953, the President gave to the newly created U.S. 
Information Agency a statement of mission including certain activities 
of educational nature, such as library services, exhibits, lectures, and 
guidance to students through binational centers abroad. 
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2. Participation in Programs of International Organizations 


Through membership in the International Bureau of American 
Republics and in the Pan American Union which developed from it, 
the United States has participated in inter-American educational ex- 
changes since 1906. 

In November 1945, delegates from the United States and 43 other 
countries, meeting in London, drafted a permanent constitution for 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. The constitution came into force when adopted by the govern- 
ments of over 20 nations within the following year. The preamble 
warned that the peace would fail unless founded “upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind.” The charter provided for detailed 
activities of the Organization in fulfilling the general functions of 
(1) collaborating in the advancement of mutual understanding of 
peoples; (2) giving fresh impulse to popular education and to the 
spread of culture; and (3) maintaining, increasing, and diffusing 
knowledge. The first UNESCO general conference was held in Paris 
in November and December 1946. 

A joint resolution approving U.S. membership in UNESCO passed 
both Houses of Congress in 1946 and was approved by President 
Truman on July 30 of that year. The resolution ‘authorized the 
establishment of a national commission to serve as a bridge between 
UNESCO and the Government and private voluntary groups in the 
United States. 

The Government of the United States now contributes to the sup- 
port of the educational programs of UNESCO and a number of other 
international organizations. 


3. Reeducation and Educational Reconstruction 


Two major problems in international educational relations emerged 
from Worl War II, namely: (1) The reconstruction of the educational 
systems of the war-devastated countries; and (2) the reeducation of 

e defeated nations in the ways of democracy. 

The Commission for International Educational Reconstruction, 
established in 1946, grew out of a series of conferences called by the 
American Council on Education to consider the critical problems of 
education in the war-devastated countries. The commission en- 
deavored to stimulate and coordinate American voluntary efforts 
on behalf of education in the war-torn lands. 

Before the close of World War II, interested agencies of the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and certain allied countries cooperated 
in formulating policies for the reeducation of the citizens of the Axis 
nations. The plans called for the suppression of extreme nationalistic 
teachings and the furtherance of instruction in democratic ideals. 

The overall reeducation policy recognized that the reorientation 
of the Axis nations toward a democratic way of life was primarily an 
educational task requiring international cooperation. 


M. Orner Programs AND ACTIVITIES 


As explained earlier, this account does not include the history of 
all Federal educational programs, but only some of those most indica- 
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tive of the course of development of Federal policies in this field. 
From this viewpoint a few of the more outstanding developments 
not already set forth in detail have been the following: 

In 1918 the Federal Immigration and Naturalization Service in- 
augurated a program of promoting education for citizenship. An 
act of Congress in that year authorized the Service to cooperate with 
the public schools by sending them identifying information about 
applicants for naturalization, and by preparing citizenship textbooks 
and supplying them free to the schools. 

The Nationality Act of 1940 continued the provisions for this 
program and broadened the powers of the Service. It authorized the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization — 
to prescribe the scope and nature of the examination of petitioners for naturaliza- 
tion as to their admissability to citizenship for the purpose of making appropriate 
recommendations to the naturalization courts. 

The act provided for the use of naturalization fees to defray the 
expenses of the Service in preparing textbooks and otherwise promoting 
education for citizenship. 

The authorized program is carried on by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, without authority as a teaching organization, 
but with responsibility for rendering Federal cooperation with the 
public schools in education for citizenship. 

In 1933 the Federal Government began to give aid to the provision 
of school lunches. Initiated by Federal loans to communities in that 
year to pay labor costs for preparing and serving lunches in schools, 
a national school lunch program has been subsequently carried on. 
The program was firmly established by the National School Lunch 
Act of 1946. It has been extended by subsequent legislation. 

Through grants-in-aid to States the act provided for financial 
assistance to public and private schools, of highschool grade or under, 
operating nonprofit school lunch programs. These funds have been 
provided to schools on the basis of the need for their assistance and 
the number of meals served. The act has been administered by the 
Production and Marketing Administration in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

During World War I the Government began entering into large-scale 
contractual arrangements with colleges and universities for the per- 
formance of research activities in connection with national defense. 
Some arrangements of this kind were continued after the war. The 
scope of such research and the number of fields of investigation were 
greatly increased during World War II. 

Within the last several years the research programs of the Federal 
Government have involved an expenditure of more than $2 billion 
each year. A considerable portion of this amount has been going to 
colleges and universities through grants and contracts. The Federal 
Government may be said to have developed a policy of broad utiliza- 
tion of the facilities and personnel of colleges and universities for 
research purposes. 

By enactment of Public Law 597, known as the Library Services 
Act, in 1956, the 84th Congress inaugurated a policy of providing 

ants to the States for the extension and improvement of public 

ibrary services in rural areas. For this purpose the Congress author- 
ized an appropriation of $7,500,000 annually for 5 years. The Con- 
gress has since made annual appropriations for the purposes of this act. 
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In Public Law 813, the 84th Congress authorized appropriations for 
encouragement and assistance to the States in the establishment of 
State committees on education beyond the high school and for other 
purposes. This was in connection with the work of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School, in 1956 and 1957. 
Public Law 813 was the first act of its kind. It set a precedent for 
Federal aid to States for the conduct of conferences on educational 
problems of national concern. 
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CHAPTER 3. CURRENT STATUS OF EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Education is big business in the United States. It is an enterprise 
in which more than one-fourth of the population is directly involved 
and by which the remaining three-fourths is crucially affected. The 
expenditure for formal education in the United States exceeds $20 

illion annually. 

A comprehensive survey of the current status of education in the 
United States is not within the province of this report. The Office 
of Education in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Bureau of the Census in the Department of Commerce, the 
American Council on Education, the National Education Association, 
and other governmental and nongovernmental agencies and organiza- 
tions have issued numerous publications relating to various aspects of 
the present condition of education in this country, or factors affecting 
it. In addition, many individual writers and public speakers have 
contributed relevant facts and opinions. The purpose of this chapter 
is to summarize from such sources information having an important 
bearing on any consideration of the policies of the Federal Government 
in this field. 

A. ProsLems oF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


From the viewpoint of congressional concern with the condition and 
progress of education in the United States, perhaps the most important 
question is: What are the educational problems of national importance? 

The challenge of Soviet progress in education and our shortages of 
trained manpower in fields important to the national security and 
progress have intensified the problems of American education and 
drawn nationwide public attention to them. Within the last several 
years our educational systems have been the subject of widespread 
criticism and reappraisal. As a result our people appear generally to 
have reached the conclusion that American education is basically 
strong, flexible, and suited to the needs of a free people. At the same 


time, certain weaknesses and difficulties of education in the United 


States have become evident. Much current literature relates to one 
or more of the problems of American education. 

In his annual report for 1958 ! (the latest available at the time of this 
writing), the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare identifies 


six of the serious problems confronting education in the United States. 


Following is a summary of the Secretary’s statement concerning these 
problems. 
1. Shortage of Teachers 


According to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, one 
of the most serious problems facing education is the shortage of 
teachers who train the workers upon whom our national security and 


our future progress as a nation depend. 


1, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1959. 262 pages. 
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The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School 
reported that the Nation must recruit between 15,000 and 22,500 
college teachers annually to 1969. At present not more than 3,500 
of the 9,000 persons annually awarded Ph. D.’s become college 
teachers. Because of the shortage of qualified elementary and 
secondary school teachers, several million children are being short- 
changed in their educational opportunities. 

In the stated opinion of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the generally low salaries paid teachers at all levels of 
instruction are unquestionably one of the chief blocks to progress in 
education. The Secretary has described the average teacher’s salary 
as a shockingly low return for the discharge of the responsibilities 
vested in teachers and the large investment of time and money 
necessary for preparation for teaching. 


2. Shortage of Classrooms 


In his annual report for 1958 the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare said: 


In the fall of 1957, the States reported almost 2 million people were enrolled in 
excess of the normal capacity of the public elementary and secondary schools.? 

The school year began with a shortage of 142,000 classrooms. By the end of 
June 1958, the overall shortage was reduced to an estimated 135,000, a decrease 
of only 5 percent. 

The shortage was almost evenly divided between the number of rooms needed 
to accommodate pupils in excess of normal capacity and the number needed to 
replace unsatisfactory facilities. 


3. Lack of Emphasis on Science and Mathematics 


A 1956 survey by the Office of Education showed that of the 
2,776,000 students enrolled in the 11th and 12th grades of public high 
schools only 830,000 (less than a third) were studying science, and only 
659,000 (less than a fourth) were studying mathematics.* 

According to estimates made in the Office of Education, only 6 out 
of 10 of the persons who prepare themselves to teach science and 
mathematics actually go into teaching. 


4. Lack of Language Teaching 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare declared in his 
1958 report that the United States is weaker in the teaching of foreign 
languages than any other major country in the world. About 2 
billion people speak languages that are rarely, if ever, taught in the 


* Circular No. 551 of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare gives the following explanation 
of the use of the term ‘‘in excess of the normal capacity’’: 

“The number of pupils ‘in excess of normal capacity’ includes puvils exceeding the number that can be 
accommodated, without multiple sessions, in the instruction rooms of accessible publicly owned school 
plants in use, according to State and local standards of normal capacity. (It is believed that local standards 
generally prevail since relatively few States have atte noted to set statewide standards.) Since less-than- 
normal enroll nent in one school does not compensate for overcrowding in another, the questionnaire of the 
U.S. Office of Education included the state nent ‘the excess enrollment in one school is not to be reluced 
by any unused capacity in another.’ Several States, however, appear to have arrived at the count of 
‘excess pupils’ by taking the difference between the normal capacity of all classrooms in the State and the 
number of pupils actually accommodate in those classrooms. In other instances, States have included 
only one of the five prescribed catezories in their count—viz, pupils on multiole sessions. (The five cate- 
gories are listed in a footnote on the questionnaire.) These deviations tend to understate the extent of 
overcrowding in the Nation’s classrooms.’’ 

§ Late bulletin: According to a press release from the National Education Association dated Jan. 5, 1960: 
“Nearly a fifth of the pie schools offer neither physics nor chemistry; nearly a fifth do not offer plane 
geometry; only half of urban school systems offered either enrichment or remedial programs last 
summer.”’ 
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United States. In 1957 about 10 million Russians were studying 
English, while less than 8,000 Americans were studying Russian. 
This weakness in language teaching places us at a serious disadvantage 
in relationships with the rest of the world. 


5. Loss of Talent Through School Dropouts 


Each year some 200,000 of the Nation’s able students drop out of 
high school or end their formal education with a high school diploma. 
This represents a tragic waste of our human resources, particularly 
because of our national need for men and women broadly educated for 
fe nee nage service in the fields of science, teaching, and other pro- 
essions. Some young people leave school because they need money; 


others because they lack interest in continuing their education. 


6. Federal Aid to Education 


This is a continuing issue. On the basis of recommendations by a 
task force in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
January 1958, the President submitted to Congress a proposal for 
legislation concerning priority national needs in education. The 
Congress later enacted the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
providing certain Federal aid to education pertaining to such needs. 
(Further information concerning this act will be given later in this 


report.) 
7. Racial Desegregation in Public Schools 


Besides the foregoing problems reviewed in the annual report of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, other publications have 
discussed other serious problems of American education. One of these 
is the issue of racial desegregation in public schools. The “Britannica 
Book of the Year’ * for 1959 says that in terms of press publicity, 
at least, this issue was “‘easily the most significant problem” in educa- 
tion in the United States during the year. 

The primary issue, of course, has been one of defining the nature 
and extent of constitutional limitations on the control by the States 
over their school systems. 


8. Juvenile Delinquency 


Juvenile misbehavior is a serious, current, social, and educational 
problem. Acts of violence and vandalism by school-age children 
plague many schools and communities throughout the United States. 
n New York City, where the problem recently has been very serious, 
it has been attacked by suspension of troublesome pupils, by estab- 
lishment of special schools for them, and by new State legislation 
providing for court proceedings against wayward minors. 


9. Other Problems 


Among other problems of American education are those relating to 
issues between church, state, and school; questions of academic free- 
dom; increasing enrollments and financial difficulties; the introduction 
of special education for exceptional children; the reorganization of 


* Article on “Education,” p. 219. 
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school districts; the continuing issue of equalization of educational 
opportunity; and improvement of education in rural areas. 


B. Present ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION 


A discussion of current educational administration and organization 
contained in a 1959 publication of the Office of Education begins with 
the following statement: 

By their actions the peuple of the United States continue to reflect their convic- 
tions that progress in public education is dependent on maintaining local control 
of the schools in accordance with State law. Increasing statewide and nationwide 
interest and Support in improving the schools are predicated upon that funda- 
mental premise. 

Commenting further upon the present administration of education 
in the United States, in brief and in substance, the report states that: 

The Federal Government has a vital interest in education and is 
giving support to State and local agencies and professional associations 
in their efforts to improve education. The Federal Government is 
expressing this interest through legislation, appropriations, leadership, 
and services. 

Each State bears legal stn ye for the public education of its 
citizens. However, whenever sible each State is delegating re- 
sponsibility to local agencies for the management, operation, and 
control of primary and secondary education and to special boards for 
the supervision of higher education. The States have granted almost 
— freedom to private schools and colleges. 

The State educational agencies are exercising leadership, administer- 

ing essential statewide programs, and providing services for the bene- 
fit of all public schools. Sometimes State agencies are operating uni- 
versities, colleges, or specialized schools which it is not practicable for 
local agencies to administer. 
- Since a small local school district usually does not have a tax base 
broad enough to provide sufficient revenue to support an adequate 
school program, for a number of years the States have been making 
efforts to reorganize these districts into larger ones. Such efforts are 
continuing. By 1959 the total number of local school districts had 
—_ reduced to about 40,000—less than half the number a decade 
earlier. 

The public schools now usually include 12 grades. The common 
patterns by elementary and papondars grade levels are 8-4, 7—5, 6-6, 
and 6-3-3. The 6-3-3 system is used mostly in larger eet, where 
the secondary program is divided into 3-year junior and 3-year senior 
high schools, 

_ Regulation of attendance ages for public school children is a responsi- 
bility of each State. The requirements vary. Most frequently. the 
minimum required age is now 7 years and the maximum is 16 years. 


C. EpucationaL ATTAINMENT OF THE POPULATION 
1, “Average” and Special Group Attainments 


~ In December 1957, the Bureau of the Census published the findings 
from a special study made by the Bureau concerning the educational 


| §U.S. Department of H ms Education, and Welfare, “Progress of Public Education in the United 
p.1. 


States of America—1958-59,”” 
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attainment of the civilian population.’ The study revealed that at 
that time the “average” American adult had completed about 10% 
years of schooling. Between 1950 and 1957 the average (median) 
educational level increased 1 full year. Most of the increase was due 
to the fact that persons reaching adulthood had been better educated 
than their parents and grandparents, many of whom were leaving the 
population through death. 

_ At the time of this special census study, the average educational 


level was oe ee for whites than for nonwhites, but there was evidence 


that the difference was narrowing. In 1957 white adult persons had 
completed 11 years of schooling, on the average, as compared with 
7.7 years for nonwhite adults. omen had a somewhat higher median 


educational attainment than men. This relationship held for both. 
whites and nonwhites. 

Data collected by the Census Bureau showed that, within each 
occupation group, men of prime working ages received more annual 
income if they were high school graduates than if they had not com- 
pleted high school. 

At the time of this survey by the Census Bureau, about 40 percent 
of the population 14 years old and over were high school graduates. 
College graduates constituted 8 percent of the males, and 5 percent 
of the females who were 14 years old and over. On the other hand, 
persons who had completed less than 5 years of elementary school were 
as numerous as college graduates. About 9 percent of the males and 
7 percent of the females 14 years old and over had not completed as 
many as 5 years of schooling. 


2. literacy 


The special census report on educational attainment in 1957 did 
not include data on illiteracy, but a report published by the Bureau 
in 19537 (the latest available at the time of this writing) included the 
following information: Approximately 2.8 million persons 14 years 
old and over in October 1952 were unable to read and write in an 
language. The illiterate population comprised 2.5 percent of all 
persons 14 years old and over. 

In this connection it appears noteworthy that persons completi 
fewer than 5 years of elementary school have sometimes been calle 
functional illiterates—for example, by the Armed Forees during World 
War II in their attempts to weed out those persons who were not able 
to comprehend simple written instructions. During the war the Fed- 
eral Government. contributed ‘to the reduction of such illiteracy 
through primary education in the Armed Forces. In the later period 
of selective service during the war illiterates were inducted, and the 
Armed Forces instituted a mass educational program to teach the 
fundamentals of reading and writing to this group of draftees. More 
than 300,000 illiterates were inducted after June 1, 1943. Special 
training units in the Army succeeded, in approximately 85 percent of 
cases, in raising their educational level to that of about the, fourth 
grade. A lesser number were given primary education in the Navy. 


6 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 77, 1957, 12 pp., tables. 


7 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 45, pp. 6, 7. 
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3. Projections of Educational Attainment 


Projections of educational attainment in the United States were 
published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. in 1958 * and by 
the Bureau of the Census in 1959. 

Jomedne to the study by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the 
years ahead will witness a continuing rise in the ecucational level of 
the adult population. By 1975 more than half of the adult popula- 
tion will have had at least a high school education and about one-tenth 
will have received a college degree. Among the white population 
about one-seventh will have completed a college education. About 
87 percent of the total ens will have completed at least ele- 
mentary school and only about 4.3 percent will have had less than 5 

ears of schooling. The increasing emphasis upon the advantages of 
her education may cause the educational attainments of our people 
to rise considerably higher than these projections indicate. 

The study recognized the growing demand of our society for well- 
educated people to meet its highly specialized needs in various fields.” 

According to the projections of the Census Bureau, there will be 
about 52 million high school graduates in the country in 1960, 70 mil- 
lion in 1970, and 95 million in 1980, as compared with 38 million in 
1950. Thus the number in 1980 would be 2% times the number in 
1950. Correspondingly, the number of college graduates is expected 
to increase from the 6 million counted in the 1950 census to 8 million 
in 1960, 11 million in 1970 and almost 15 million in 1980. 

These increases in the numbers of people completing high school 
and college reflect not only a continued increase in the size of the total 
population but also expectations of successively larger proportions of 
the population going on to complete higher levels of schooling. The 
percentage of the population 15 years old and over who are high school 
graduates is expected to rise from 35 percent in 1950 to 55 percent in 
1980. According to the projections the percentage of college grad- 
uates in the population 20 years old and older will rise from 6 percent 
in 1950 to'10 percent in 1980." 

Whereas in 1950 about 11 percent of the population 25 years old 
and older had either never attended school or had completed no more 
than 4 years of formal education, by 1980 only 4 percent of our people 
are expected to be in this category. 

In 1950 the average educational level of the population 25 years 
old and over was 9.3 school years. The average is expected to be 
about 10.8 years in 1960, 12 years in 1970, and 12.2 years in 1980. It 
is anticipated that the median level of education for the adult popula- 
tion will eventually stabilize at approximately the 12th year of school. 

These projections are based upon a number of assumptions and are, 
of course, subject to individual judgments concerning their significance. 
Whether the expected improvement in educational attainment of the 
population actually occurs will depend upon many factors, includi 
the nature and degree of support given to education by each level o 
government. 


8 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., statistical bulletin, August 1958. 

* U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 91, 1959, 9 pages, tables. 
10 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Statistical Bulletin, A’ 1958, pp. 3-5. 

11 U.S. Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports, P-2. No. 91, 1959, p. 2. 
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D. Factors Arrectinc EpucaTionaAL Opportunity 


The summary report prepared by the Office of Education for the 
22d International Conference on Public Education at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on July 6—15, 1959, begins with the following statement: 

Education in the United States of America is based on two fundamental prin- 


ciples: Every person has an equal right to educational opportunities and an edu- 
cated citizenry is essential to freedom and human welfare.” 


Equality of educational opportunity is an American ideal, but 
opportunities for public education vary widely throughout the United 
States. Some of the States, and communities within States, offer 
public educational opportunities far superior to others. These wide 
variations in educational opportunity and the reasons for them have 
constituted an important consideration in questions of what the 
Federal Government should or should not do in the field of education. 

Studies made by governmental and nongovernmental agencies have 
brought out a number of facts bearing upon variations in opportunity 
for public education in different States and communities. Following 
is a summary of some of the findings from these studies. 


1. Variations in Proportionate Numbers of Children 


Some States have much greater educational loads, or proportionate 
numbers of children to be educated, than others. In 1957 the State 
having the heaviest educational load had one-and-a-half times as 
many school-age children per 1,000 adults as the State with the lightest 
educational load."* Where there is a larger percentage of children of 
school age there is, of course, a smaller percentage of adults to support 
the school program. 

In general, the States with the largest proportionate numbers of 
children are in agricultural regions. States having fewer children in 
relation to number of adults are generally in the more urban and 
industrial regions. Unless a State having a larger proportionate 
number of children has correspondingly larger tax resources per capita 
it must make greater financial effort to support a given educational 
level for all its children than a State having fewer children in propor- 
tion to the number of adults. Data based upon the present rate of 
natural increase in the population in the several States indicate that 
important differences in relative numbers of children to be educated 
are likely to continue to exist for a number of years. 


2. State Differences in Economic Ability 


Generally, the States having the larger proportionate numbers of 
school-age children have less than average financial ability to support 
their schools. Their lesser financial ability is attributable to such 
factors as less valuable natural resources, less strategic economic loca- 
tions, lower average level of educational attainment of the population, 
and smaller accumulations of capital and other favorable physical or 
economic conditions. In 1955 one State having a high ratio of children 
to total population had disposable personal income of only $921 per 
_#U.8, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, “Progress of Public Education in the United 


States of America, 1958-59,” p. 1. 
13U.S. Bureau of the Census, Series P-25, No. 194, 1959, p. 6. 
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capita while another State having relatively few children in proportion 
to the total population had disposable personal income of $2,146 per 
capita. 

considering ability to support good schools the income of the 
people in relation to the school-age population is significant. In 1957 
the ineome of the people per school-age child was nearly four times as 
great in one of the States as in another State. 


3. Differences in State Effort to Support Schools 


' The amount of effort which the people of a State are making to 
support public education is shown in a general way by the percentage 
of their income being spent for public schools. In 1957-58, the per- 
centage of personal income payments spent for this purpose from State 
and local sources ranged from a high figure of 5.4 percent in one State 
to a low o— of 2.1 percent in another. Only 1 of the 10 States. 
spending the highest percent of their income for public schools in 
1957-58 was among the 10 highest on expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance in 1958-59." Eight of the twenty spending the 
highest percent of income were among the 20 lowest in per-pupil 
expenditures.'” These different ratios reflect the difference in educa- 
tional load and relative income of the people. 


4. Interstate Migration 


Education in many States and localities is markedly affected by 
interstate and intrastate migration. Population shifts have caused 
changes in the proportionate numbers of children in relation to the 
total population in different States and localities, and have distributed 
the effects of educational deficiencies in some States to other States. 
Some States have borne the expense of educating large numbers of 
children who have migrated with their families to other States, havin 
contributed little or nothing in economic gain to the States whic 
educated them. On the other hand, some States and localities receiv- 
ing such children have encountered problems of training them for life 
in a new environment, such as that of a highly industrialized com- 
munity instead of an agricultural one. Thus migration has added 
materially to the problems of education as a national concern. 

The Bureau of the Census has pointed out that expected changes. 
in school enrollment for the United States as a whole may be very 
different from those that may occur in individual communities. In 
this connection the Bureau has cited internal migration as being 
probably the most important contributing cause of such variations. 

Within the United States from March 1955 to March 1956 a total 
of 10,912,000 civilians 1 year old and over moved to a different county 
and 5,053,000 moved to a different State.” 

In October 1958 the Bureau of the Census published a special report 
of estimates of population of the States. _The Bureau reported a con- 


4 Graham, Robert E., Jr., “Regional Income Distribution in 1957,” Survey of Current Business, August 


12. 
46 Thid. Also, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Po: Reports, Series P-25, No. 194, 19 4 76 
i Graliam, Robert E., Jr., Op. cit, p. 13 artment of Heslth "Education and Welfare. 


U.S. 
State, and Federal Support of Edueation,” Circular No. 557, 1959, p. 3. ' National Education Association, 
Resodrct “Division: of School Statistion, 1908-50." 1968 

18 U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Mobility of the Population of the United States,” March 1955 to 1956,. 
Series P-20, No. 73, p. 9. 
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tinuing and — redistribution of the population of the United 
States, with the States in the West growing most rapidly and the 
Northeastern States growing most slowly. Between 1950 and 1957 
the population of the West increased about 26 percent, or twice the 
national average of 13 percent. However, some States outside the 
West had great relative gains in population, such as Florida, with an 
increase of 51.9 percent, and Delaware, 36.6 percent. } 
The population changes throughout the country were largely due to 
migration. While the Western and North Central States had net 
population increases of 2,954,000 people from migration, the Southern 
and Northeastern States experienced net decreases of 1,309,000 from 
migration,” although these States experienced overall’ population 
ins. 
To the extent that the mobility of the population enhances the 
interrelationships of the educational problems of the States and makes. 
the provision of educational opportunities a national concern, it 
affects a consideration of the Federal role in education. 


5. Other Factors 


The foregoing considerations are particularly indicative of the varia-; 
tions in educational opportunity among the States and the reasons: 
for these variations. Other measurable factors which give some indi- 
cation of relative educational opportunities in the various States. 
are (1) the annual expenditure per pupil; (2) the average sal paid 
to members of the instructional staff; (3) the average number of years: 
of college training of teachers; (4) the need for teacher replacement, 
because_of inadequate preparation; (5) the average number of pupils 
per teacher; (6) the per pupil value of school property; (7) the holding 
power of schools as reflected by the percent of school-age children in 
school, high school enrollments, and rate of dropouts; (8) the incidence 
of educational déficiencies among those called for military duty; and 
(9) the educational level of the population. Amassed data have 
shown wide variations among the States with respect to all of these 
factors, some of which will be considered further in this chapter. 


E. Data on ELEMENTARY AND SEcoNDARY EpvucaTIon 
1. Pupil Enrollments 


From October 1, 1957, to October 1, 1958, the school-age population 
(ages 5 to 17 years, inclusive) grew at a rate over twice that of the 
total population, repeating the growth pattern of the previous year. 
The estimated number of 42.2 million school-age children on October 1, 
1958, represented an increase of 1.5 million, or 3.8 percent over the 
number a year earlier. During the same period the total population 
increased from 172 to 174.9 million persons, or 1.7 percent.” 

According to projections of the Census Bureau, the school-age 
population is expected to grow at an annual rate of about 3.2 percent. 
while the total population is expected to grow at an annual rate of 
only about 1.7 percent to 1963.7! 

‘9 U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Current Population R P-25, No. 186, 1958, p. 6. 


eports,”” series 
2 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, ‘‘Fall 1958 Statistics on Enrollment, Teachers, 
and School H: ” Circular No. 551, 1959, p. 1. 


2 U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Current Population Reports,” series P-25, No. 201, 1959, p. 2. 
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During the school ypsc 1958-59 more than 40 million persons were 
enrolled in public and private elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States. This enrollment was about 4 percent greater than in 
the year previous and about 42 ep greater than in 1949-50. 
Enrollment is expected to increase by another 16 percent by 1965. 

Enrollment in private schools represented 14 percent of the total in 
the school year 1958-59. The proportion of persons attending private 
schools at the elementary and secondary level has been increasing since 
1954. There appears to be a significant trend toward enrollment of 
larger percentages of the Nation’s children in private schools. 

In the school year 1958-59 enrollment in regular full-time public 
schools, from kindergarten through grade 8, totaled 26,927,000. 
Enrollment in such schools from gra es 9 through 12 totaled 7,770,000. 
These figures do not include enrollments in Federal schools for Indians 
and schools on Federal installations, in whica the total enrollment was 
about 57,000.% 

The proportion of secondary school pupils to the total number of 
pupils in public schools in 1958-59 was the largest in history to that 

ear. 

. In October 1958 the percentage of the civilian noninstitutional 
pulation within the school-age group (ages 5 to 17 years) enrolled 
in school, by age and color, was as follows: * 


White Nonwhite 


5 and 6 years 81.4 73.9 
7 to 13 years 99. 6 98.8 
14 to 17 years. 90.0 82.8 


The latest available data indicate that approximately 51 percent of 
the students graduating from high school enter college. About 42 

ercent of the high school graduates enroll in college on a full-time 
aaa and about 9 percent on a part-time basis. 


2. Revenue and Expenditures for Public Schools 


Financial support for public elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States continues to be derived chiefly from local taxes on 
rivate property. In addition, State legislatures appropriate funds 
fecen State revenue sources for allocation to local school districts. 
The Federal Government is providing relatively small amounts for 
specific programs in the public schools. For the 1958-59 school year 
e revenue income of the Nation’s public elementary and secondary 
schools came approximately 56 percent from local, 40 percent from 
State, and 4 percent from Federal sources. The schools also received 
income from nonrevenue sources. 

The total income of the public elementary and secondary schools for 
the school year 1958-59 has been estimated at $14.8 billion. This 
includes revenue receipts of about $12 billion and nonrevenue receipts 
of about $2.8 billion. 

In these estimates revenue receipts for the public schools include all 
moneys received from general funds of Federal, State, county, and 


2% U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, ‘Progress of Public Education in the United 
States of America, 1958-59,” p. 10 : 


Pp. 
% U.S. Bureau of the Census “Current Population Reports,” series P-20, No. 93, 1959, p. 3. 
% National Education Association, Research Division “ Estimates of School Statiotion, 1958-59,” pp. 14-15. 
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local governments, receipts from taxes levied for school purposes, in- 
come from permanent school funds and endowments, income from 
leases on school lands, interest on bank deposits, tuition, gifts, charges 
and the value of commodities received under the national schoo 
lunch program. Noarevenue receipts include all moneys received from 
loans, sale of bonds, sale of property purchased from capital funds, 
and insurance adjustments. 

The total expenditure for public and private education in the 
United States amounted to about $22.3 billion in the school year 
1958-59. Of this amount an estimated $14.4 billion was spent for 
public elementary and secondary schools for current operation, capi- 
tal outlay (including expenditures for lands, buildings, and equi 
ment), and interest on school debt. This total expenditure for pu 
lic schools represents about 3.3 percent of the gross national product— 
the total value at market prices of all goods and services produced in 
the country during the year. 

The Office of Education has estimated the expenditure for private 
elementary and secondary schools in 1958-59 as being about $2.4 bil- 
lion. Expenditure for residential schools for exceptional children 
totaled about $50 million and for Federal schools for Indian children 
about $30 million.” 

The national average expenditure per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance for the school year 1958—59 was approximately $340. The varia- 
tions among the States in per pupil expenditures continue to be great. 
Per pupil expenditures in 1958-59 ranged from a low of $164 in one 
State to a high of $535 in another. In that year there were 10 States 
which spent less than $250 and 9 States which spent more than $400 
per pupil in average daily attendance. 


3. Elementary and Secondary Teaching Staff 


Approximately 1,467,000 teachers were employed in public and 
nonpublic elementary and secondary schools in 1958-59. This was 
an increase of 55,000, or 4 percent, over the number of teachers in 
1957-58. According to the Office of Education an additional 132,000 
fully qualified teachers were needed in public schools that year.” 

mergency teachers—persons employed with less than full certifica- 
tion by the State—numbered about 95,700 in 1958-59. The number 
of teachers with less than full certification does not, however, repre- 
sent the total teacher shortage. The aforesaid estimated shortage of 
132,000 also takes into account (1) the number of teachers needed to 
reduce class size and (2) the number of unfilled positions. 

The requirements for emergency licenses to teach differ greatly 
from State to State. Of the total number of emergency teachers in 
1958-59 about 57 percent had less than 4 years of a preparation. 

The ratio of emergency teachers to the total number of classroom 
teachers is slightly higher than it was 7 years ago. In 1951-52 the 
ratio stood at 1 emergency teacher in every 14 classroom teachers. 
For 1958-59 the ratio was estimated at 1 emergency teacher in every 


BUS, ent of Health, Education, and Welfare: “Estimated E ditures, Including Capital 
oa by Level of Instruction and by Type of Control, Continental United States, 1958-59." Processed. 


page. 
26 National Education Association, Research Division: Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59,” pp. 16, 17. 
27 U.8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: ‘‘Progress of Public Education in the United 
States of America, 1958-59,”’ p. 22. 
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13 classroom teachers.* In the fall of 1958 approximately 2,649,000 
see in public elementary and secondary schools were being taught 
y teachers holding emergency licenses to teach, 

For the Nation as a whole 74 percent of the emergency teachers 
are in elementary schools and 63 percent are in rural schools. 

According to reports from State educational agencies, about 118,000 
teachers left the profession in 1957-58 and 121,000 in 1958-59. How- 
ever, about 20 percent of each of these figures represents teachers who. 
migrated to other States. An unknown number of these teachers. 
continued to teach. 

For 1958-59 the average salary of classroom teachers in public 
schools was about $4,775. The average salary of elementary-school 
classroom teachers was about $4,575; and that of secondary-school 
classroom teachers was about $5,110. In that year 17.5 percent of 
the classroom teachers were paid less than $3,500 and 20.2 percent. 
were paid $5,500 or more.” 


4. Public Schoolbuildings and Equipment 


Generally funds for public schoolbuildings and equipment are 
provided by local school districts. The Federal Government con- 
tributes to the cost in certain federally affected localities. State aid 
is mainly for the payment of teachers’ salaries. However, in 1958 a 
total of 35 States and 3 outlying parts of the United States were 
arereing to school districts 59 different funds for assistance in financing 
school facilities. These funds were supplying about 9 percent of the 
total for school facilities.*° 

At the beginning of the 1958-59 school year (the latest for which 
data are available at the time of this writing), the States reported 
to the Office of Education a total of 1,233,000 instruction rooms 
available and in use, an increase of 54,000 since September 1957. 
Because of increased enrollments and for other reasons, however, the 
total classroom shortage had been reduced by only 1,800 rooms, or 1.3. 
percent, leaving a reported need for 140,500 additional instruction 
rooms to take care of currently enrolled pupils inadequately housed. 
For the States for which yearly comparisons. are possible, 1 State 
reported the school housing shortage unchanged from 1957, 27-States 
reported lower need figures, and 15 States and the District of Columbia 
reported larger figures on total need in 1958. 

Of the 140,500 instruction rooms reported by the States as needed 
in the fall of 1958, 65,300 were reported as needed to accommodate the 
1,843,000 pupils enrolled in excess of the norrhal capacity of the 
accessible publicly owned school plants in use.. The number reported 
by the States as ert needed for this purpose in. the fall of 1958 was. 
greater by 600 than in the fall of 1957. \ 

The other 75,200 rooms were reported by the States as needed in 
the fall of 1958 to replace unsatisfactory facilities—a reduetion of 
2,400 rooms from the number needed for this reason in the fall of 1957. 

Several factors combine to produce the changing pattern in the 
number of additional instruction rooms. needed. These factors 


2 NEA Research Division: “Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59,”” pp. 8, 21. 


Ibid., pp. 9, 23, 24; 
Late bultetin: On Jan. 5, 1960, the National Education Association issued a “‘teacher report card. on 


schools’”’ stating that: ‘The chances are 1 in 14 that this year the child’s elementary school. teacher will not 
be a college graduate; 9 in 10 that at some time during a child’s years in elementary school one of his teachers 
will not be a college graduate.” 

% U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Annual Report, 1958, p. 157. 
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include (1) the shortage accumulated from past years, (2) the annual 
increases in enrollment, (3)-the need for replacement of structures 
which because of age, location, or other cause become unsatisfactory 
or unsuitable, (4) the mobility of the population, and (5) the accumula- 
tion of debt burden on local districts as related to bonding capacity 
and financial ability. 

Most of the 68,400 rooms scheduled for completion in 1958-59 
were reported by the States as being required to meetenrollment 
increases that year (estimated at 44,500 rooms) and to provide the 
minimum replacement (estimated at 17,000 rooms), leaving only 
about.10 percent of the new rooms to be applied against the reduction 
of the accumulated shortage. 

Not only the 1,843,600 pupils reported by the States in the fall 
of 1958 as being “in excess of normal capacity” but also their class- 
mates may be assumed to have been affected by the classroom 
shortage. According to the Office of Education, for example in a 
class of 45 pupils only 15 might be counted as “excess” enrollment. 
However, all of the 45 students would be affected by overcrowding, 
by half-day sessions, or by the use of makeshift quarters.™ 


F. Data on Hicuer Epvucation 
1. Enrollments and Degrees Conferred 


College enrollment of degree-credit students (full-time and part- 
time) in the United States (including outlying parts) in the fall of 
1958 (the latest year for which data are available at the time of this 
writing) registered its seventh consecutive annual rise, reaching an 
alltime Bein The total degree-credit enrollment in the fall of 1958 
came to 3,258,556—a rise of 6.2 percent above the figure for the 
fall of 1957. 

College enrollments in the United States are expected to continue 
to grow rapidly. Estimates have placed the total fall enrollment 
in 1959 at 3,399,000—an addition of 140,444 students over the fall 
of 1958 enrollment. It is expected that the enrollment will exceed 
5 million in 1966 and that it will be more than 6 million in 1970.* 

The rising college enrollments mean new problems in fund raising, 
need for new building facilities, perhaps new methods of teaching at 
the college level. 

There appears to be a trend toward an increase in the proportion of 
persons attending public institutions of higher education. This is in 
contrast to the trend toward proportionate increase of attendance at 
private elementary and secondary schools. 

In 1958-59 there were 1,957 institutions of higher education,677 
publicly controlled and 1,280 privately controlled. Approximately 
59 percent of the students ehralled were in the public institutions. 

In 1958 the ratio of total enrollment in the Nation’s colleges to the 
population 18 to 21 years old was 35.6 percent, as compared to 30.9 
percent in 1955. 

31 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: ‘Fall 1958 Statistics on Enrollment, Teachers 
and School Housing.” Oircular No. 551, 1959, p. 1. 
tien of Health, Education, and Welfare: “Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Educa- 

Because of midyear (or second- and third-quarter) entries into college, the total regular-session enroll- 
ment is generally at least 10 percent greater than the fall enrollment. 

% U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: “Projections of First-Time Enrollment and Total 


Fall Enrollment * * * 1959.” Processed, 1 page. aa 
% Fine, Benjamin, “Room on the Campus,” Washington Star, July 20, 1959, p. A-5. 
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Bachelor’s and first professional degrees awarded in the United 
States (including Alaska, Hawaii, and the outlying areas) in the 
academic year 1957-58 numbered 365,748. Master’s degrees num- 
bered 65,614 and doctorates (Ph. D.’s, Ed. D.’s, etc.) numbered 8,942. 
Estimates for the United States (excluding Alaska, Hawaii, and out- 
lying parts) for 1958-59 areas follows: Bachelor’s and first professional, 
387,000; master’s 70,700; and doctor’s (Ph. D.’s, Ed. D.’s, ete.) 9,300. 

Earned degrees conferred in the aggregate United States, in certain 
major fields of study, by level of degree, in the academic year 1957-58, 
were as follows: 


Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor’s 

14, 408 1, 852 1, 125 
Business and commerce_.......................-.-..-.---.-.-- 51, 254 4, O41 109 
Edueation........ 82, 892 31,112 1,638 
English and journalism. 19, 235 2, 532 335 
12, 252 2, 448 219 
Foreign languages and literature. 4, 503 1,044 224 
23, 923 1, 680 147 
6, 924 1, 234 247 
Military, naval, or air force science..................-..--..--. 1, 952 6 0 
Psychology. 6, 930 1, 235 572 


Among other fields of study in which degrees were earned in 1957-58 
are forestry, geography, library science, philosophy, and religion.® 


2. Finances 


The total expenditure for higher education in the United States, 
including capital outlay, for the academic year 1958-59, amounted to 
about $5.5 billion. Of this amount about $3.2 billion was for public 
and $2.3 billion for private institutions.” 

The costs of higher education have been rising for a number of 
yon and are expected to continue to rise for at least another decade. 

ncreased costs are confronting both the institutions and the students. 

According to a study carried out by the North American Newspaper 
Alliance in 1959, the institutions of higher education are in serious 
financial difficulties. They are unable to keep pace with their rising 
expenses. Many of them are looking to the Poderal Government for 
~ p. N° one is quite certain where the necessary money will come 
rom. 

During the academic year 1958-59 the colleges received about 
$850 million from all nongovernmental sources for the operation and 
expansion of their facilities, including donations from some 25,000 
corporations. Business and corporation gifts to higher education 
have greatly increased since 1953.* 

In 1957 a survey of voluntary support of America’s colleges and 
universities was conducted jointly by the American Alumni Council, 

“4 Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, “Earned Degrece 1959 Processed,” 1 page. 

Rice, Mabel C., “Earned Degrees Conferred, 1957-58," Higher Education, March 1959, pp. 115-121. 

(bachelor’s include first professional; doctor’s include Ph. D.’s, fa D.’s, ete.). 


37 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, “Estimated Expenditures, by Level of Instruc- 
tion and by Type of Control, 1958-59, Processed,’’ 1 page. 


4 Fine, Benjamin, “Boom on the Campus,” Washington Star, July 21, 1959, p. A-10. 
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the American College Public Relations Association, and the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, The 910 colleges, universities, and 

rofessional schools reporting in the survey were given a total of 
$832,937,123 during the academic year 1956-57.” 

Many institutions of higher education, including some of the best 
known, are increasing their tuition charges and other student fees. 
According to a study made in the Office of Education, in the academic 
year 1958-59, the average amount of tuition and fees was $164 per 
student in the 365 institutions which reported data for the survey 
and $584 in the 576 private institutions that reported data.“ 

At the time of this writing the latest detailed official data on the 
financing of higher education in the United States are for the academic 
year 1955-56, published in 1959 by the Office of Education but based 
upon the biennial survey of education in the United States for 1954-56. 
Some of the facts brought out by this survey are: 

In 1955-56, total current-fund income for the 1,858 institutions of 
higher education in the aggregate United States amounted to $3.63 
billion, an increase of 22.3 percent over the amount 2 years pre- 
viously. Of the total current-fund income in 1955-56, about 56 
percent was received by the publicly controlled institutions and 44 
percent by those privately controlled. The percentage distribution 
of total current-fund income in 1955-56, by source, was substantially 
similar to the percentage distribution in 1953-54. Income from the 
Federal Government for veterans’ tuition and fees declined, but 
student fees rose. A large proportionate increase in private gifts and 
per did not occur during this 2-year period. This source accounted 
or 6.8 percent of the total current-fund income in 1955-56. 

In 1955-56, total current-fund expenditures for all institutions of 
bigper education in the aggregate United States amounted to $3.52 
billion, as compared with $2.90 billion 2 years previously, an increase 
of 21.4 percent. Of the total current-fund expenditure in 1955-56 
about 56 perceiit was spent by publicly controlled and 44 percent by 
privately controlled institutions. 

Net additions in 1955-56 to endowment (including funds functioning 
as endowment) amounted to $317 million. Gross additions to endow- 
ment, annuity, and student loan funds in 1955-56 exceeded the corre- 
sponding additions in 1953-54 respectively by more than 80 percent, 
more than 85 percent, and more than 20 percent.” 

With respect to the present Federal role in financing higher educa- 
tion, in an article in the Educational Record for July 1959, the Presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois made the following statement: 

Present Federal expenditures in the area of higher education reach a total of 
nearly $2 billion. Half of these appropriations go to individuals, however, and 
the remainder (for research contracts and grants, medical research facilities, and 


special projects) is spread unevenly among the institutions and cannot in any 
sense be considered as helpful to the institutions generally.“ 


4 Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., “Voluntary Support of America’s Colleges and Univer- 


Sities, 1956-57,”” pp. —. 
41 Bokelman, W. R., “Higher Education Planning and Management Data, 1958-59,”” U.S. Department 


of Health, Education, and Welfare, Circular No. 549 (1959). 

# Conrad, Herbert S., et al., ‘Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education, Statistical Sum- 
mary, 1955-56,” U.S. Devartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, May 1959, pp. 1 and 2. 

“ Henry, David D., “The Role of the Federal Government in Higher Edueation,” Educational Record, 
July 1959, p. 197, refers to “‘a paper presented to the 1958 meeting of the Association of American Univer- 
sities” by Dean John C. Weaver of the University of Nebraska. 
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3. Facuity 


Faculty and other professional staff of institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the aggregate United States “ in 1957-58—the latest year for 
which such data are available at the time of this writing—totaled 
348,509.% This number includes professional staff for administration 
and research. Of the total of 348,509 persons, 260,484 were faculty for 
resident degree-credit instruction. Not all of these were full-time 
teachers. The full-time equivalent of the faculty for resident, degree- 
credit instruction, with the rank of instructor or above, was 177,554. 
Others were given resident instruction in non-degree-credit courses, 
by mail, radio, or television, short courses, extension courses, demon- 
stration courses, et cetera, 

The total faculty and other professional staff in 1957—58 represented 
an increase of 46,927 or 15.6 percent over the 301,582 reported to the 
Office of Education in November 1955. Male faculty and other pro- 
fessional staff totaled 270,013 in 1957-58, about 16 percent more than 
in November 1955. Female faculty and other professional staff 
totaled. 78,496, 13 percent more than in November 1955. 

Total faculty and other professional staff positions were distributed 
54.5 percent in publicly controlled and 45.5 percent in privately con- 
trolled institutions.” 

With financial assistance from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, the research division of the National EducationAssociation 
carried out a survey of teacher supply and demand in universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges in 1957-58 and 1958-59. A majority of 
the institutions of higher education in the United States contributed 
information for the report, which set forth numerous findings, such 
as the following: 

Pane: than one-quarter of the new college teachers have earned doctor’s 
grees. 

Starting with 31.4 percent of the new full-time college and university 
teachers employed in 1953-54 holding the doctor’s degree, “the decline 
in the percent of new teachers entering service with this comprehensive 
background of preparation dropped alarmingly’ to 23.5 percent in 
1956-57. A year later it climbed a little—to 25.3 percent—but the 
employment of only 23.8 percent at this level during 1958-59 raises 
doubt as to whether there has been more than a stemming of the 
precipitate downtrend. 

_ Fewer than 1 new junior-college teacher in 10 has a doctor’s degree. 

One-fifth of the new college and university teachers have less than a 
master’s degree. 

In 5 years the percent of new mathematics teachers at this level of 
Li aration has more than doubled, from 8.3 percent to 20.6 percent 

n English the increase has been from 8 to 12.2 percent. 

In engineering the extent of preparation of new teachers is “cause 
for special concern.” Of those employed during the last 5-year 
se only about one in seven holds the highest degree, while about 

alf of them enter college teaching without the benefit of advanced 
study to the level of the master’s degree. 

flied teaching positions in colleges and universities are remaining 
unfilled. 


44 Continental and parte. 
¥ 4 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Faculty and other professional staff: first 
‘semester or first quarter, 1957-58, schedule I. 

46 Unpublished data compiled in the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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Among 914 reporting institutions, 464 described 1,276 existin 
full-time teaching positions which were allowed to remain unfille 
during either 1957-58 or 1958-59. Unfilled mathematics positions 
totaling 162 were reported by 118 institutions; and 253 unfilled 
physical science positions were reported by 198 institutions.” 

The findings from a nationwide study of faculty salaries in colleges 
and universities are available from an annual survey conducted by 
the Office of Education. The following average salaries paid to faculty 
parm sy in 4-year colleges and universities are derived from this 
study: 


Rank 1957-58 1958-59 Pereent 

increase 
tig 5, 520 5, 860 6.2 


The 1958-59 study by the Office of Education showed an average 
salary of $5,870 for all ranks combined in 2-year institutions, 3.3 per- 
cent above the average of $5,680 reported for 1957-58. Considering 
4-year and 2-year institutions together, with all ranks combined, the 
average for 1958-59 was $6,570, 7.4 percent higher than the $6,120 
reported for 1957-58.* 


4. Physical Plants and Facilities 


According to data compiled_in the Office of Education, the book 
value of the Nation’s 1,900 institutions of higher education in 1957-58 
may be rather closely estimated at $10.5 billion.» At the time of this 
writing the most recent published data are for the year 1955-56. To 
these figures may be added data available from an Office of Education 
any of physical facilities of institutions of higher education as 
ollows: 


[Billions of dollars] 
Public Private Total 
Book value of plant, 1955-56... ........----.--.--.2.------.--- $5.0 $3.9 $8.9 
Expenditures plant expansion in 1956-57 and 1957-58_....-- 1.0 .6 1.6 
Total_.__ 6.0 4.5 10.5 


If it is assumed that public and private institutions of higher educa- 
tion will continue building at the same average rate as in the years. 
1956-58, the amount to be spent during the 10 years 1959-68 will be 
$7.8 billion (in terms of 1958 dollars). 

According to estimates made in the Office of Education to provide 
adequate buildings for the total projected higher education population 
in the next 10 years, an estimated total of $15.2 billion, $9.4 by public 
institutions and $5.8 by private institutions (in terms of 1958 dollars), 
will need to be spent on college and university buildings from 1959 
through 1968. This sum will be required to provide the academic, 


National Education Association, research division. ‘Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities,’ 
Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 and 1958-59,”" pp. 6-19. 
48 Unpublished information obtained from the Office of Education, 
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residential, and related buildings to accommodate an increased enroll- 
ment of 2,400,000 students, to replace existing obsolete and sub- 
standard buildings, and to take care of deferred and normal depreci- 
ation of buildings.” 

A study published by the American Council on Education in 1958 
presents basic estimates of the amount of funds needed by colleges 
and universities in the United States to develop a physical plant 
(buildings and service equipment) of minimum adequacy to accom- 
modate all the qualified students who will seek admission in 1970. 
Since each basic estimate pertains to a longrun feature and, since it 
pr ype g involves several ponderable variables, it is stated in terms 
of a range. 

The study arrived at the following needs for funds by 1970 for ex- 
pansion and replacement of physical plant in all institutions of higher 
education in the United States, based on national projections of 


enrollment.” 
{In millions of dollars] 


Estimated need for funds 


Use of funds Total er Other-than-residen- | Residential facilities 
plant tial facilities 


High Low High Low High Low 
(a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


For expansion... $9, 560 $6, 490 $6, 500 $4, 420 $3, 060 $2, 070 
For replacement. 5, 700 5, 700 4, 320 4, 320 1, 380 1, 380 
Total 15, 260 12, 190 10, 820 8, 740 4, 440 3, 450 


Following are three estimates of need for funds by 1970 for expansion 
and replacement of —— plant in all institutions of higher education 
in the United States, based on data in studies made in a few selected 


States.” 
{In millions of dollars] 
Other-than- | Residential 
Description of method used Total physi-| residential facilities Totals of 
cal plant facilities only cols. 3 and 4! 
only 
(1) (2) (8) (4) (5) 
1. Generalization based on 1957 enrollment 
$10, 970 $7, 200 $3, 830 $11,030 
2. Generalization based on projected 1970 en- 
roliment 9, 820 8, 220 4, 830 13, 050 
3. Generalization based on marginal analysis 
of estimated needs per additional student_.- 10, 170 9, 340 4,610 13, 950 


1 Totals of cols. 3 and 4 do not —_ col. 2 because of differences in schloos represented. 2 studies included 
only estimates of needs for total plant with no breakdown into categories. 4 studies provided data only for 
other-than-residential facilities. 9 studies provided data for each category. The totals of cols. 3 and 4 are 
built on a larger base of studies than are the totals in col. 2. The figures in col. 5 show the aggregate of the 
quantities reported in each category. 


~ Yemetiehen information obtained from the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
an elfare, 

» The aap Bech my factors were used in estimating building needs: On the basis of normative data 
available, each additional student will require an average of 125 square.feet of instructional and related space, 


and each additional student housed will require an average of 235 square feet of residential space. —— 
cation of the current $20 average square-foot cost to these areas indicates that each instructional space ed 
each residential space, $4,700. Forty percent of the additional students will require 
residen’ ities. 

American Council on Education, “Needed Expansion of Facilities for Higher Education, 1958-70’’, 
p. 19. 

Tbid. 
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G. VocaTIoNAL EpucaTIon 


Vocational education is the integral part of education in the United 
States which is designed to fit persons for useful employment. It 
serves not only those who are preparing to work in various occupa- 
tions but also persons who are already engaged in these occupations. 
It is a form of education of particular concern to the Federal Govern- 
ment, which since 1917 has given financial aid to the States for voca- 
tional training below college grade. A large Federal-State program 
of vocational education is now being carried out under provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the George-Barden Act of 1946 and 
amendments to these acts extending the educational activities. The 
States are further expanding their offerings in vocational education 
under oe by the s5th Congress providing Federal assistance 
for the development of area vocational education programs. 

Enrollment in vocational classes in the United States in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1958, totaled 3,629,333. By type of program, 
the enrollment was as follows: agriculture, 775,892; home economics, 
1,559,822; trades and industry, 983,644; distributive occupations, 
282,558; practical nursing, 27,423." 

Expenditures of Federal, State, and local funds for vocational 
education for the year ended June 30, 1958, were as follows:** 


Current developments in vocational education such as the following 
have been reported by State boards for vocational education. 

Technological advances and changing economic conditions have 
created new educational needs for present and prospective farmers. 
The increased enrollments in home economics classes give evidence of 
the continuing concern for making home economics instruction more 
widely available. Changing needs for trade and industrial education 
are resulting from inmigration of industry, increasing technological 
developments, and changes in the character of some occupations. 
Employment in distribution and marketing is growing at a faster rate 
than the economy as a whole, creating new demands for distributive 
education. Programs of practical nurse education are improving and 
enrollments for such training are increasing with the growth of em- 
ployment opportunities for practical nurses. 


H. INTERNATIONAL EpucaTIONAL RELATIONS 


The U.S. Government is engaged in a wide variety of international 
educational activities. Each of the departments and most of the 
independent agencies of the Government are carrying out activities 
in this field. The United States also is contributing to the support 
of a number of international governmental agencies which are admin- 
istering broad educational programs. Altogether these activities in- 
volve practically all nations and all geographical areas of the world.™ 


2U.S. De ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, “‘Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 
1958-59,”’ p. 7. 
D. 18. 
% Government nore in international education. 42d report by the [House] Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Cong., 1959, p. 5. 
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American nongovernmental programs in international education are 
also extensive. A number of American educational institutions, foun- 
dations, and religious organizations are enlarging some of their earlier 
programs and initiating new ones in the field of international edu- 
cation. 

Activities of private organizations have implemented the Govern- 
ment’s educational exchange policy by providing schools and univer- 
sities, books and libraries, welfare services, hospitals, and thousands 
of trained American personnel for humanitarian, scientific, and aca- 
demic services abroad.™ 

Both the Federal Government and private organizations are oper- 
ating educational programs for the growing American military and 
civilian population overseas, although these programs represent a 
drain on the strained educational resources of the United States. 

Current activity in international educational relations of the United 
States is indicated by such recent developments as the following: 

During the academic year 1957-58, more than 43,000 foreign stu- 
dents and 1,300 visiting foreign professors, lecturers, and instructors 
were in U.S. colleges and universities; and over 7,600 physicians were 
training in U.S. hospitals. 

In 1956-57 nearly 13,000 U.S. students and over 1,600 faculty 
members were abroad for study, teaching, and research. The US. 
Office of Education administered programs for more than, 1,000 
foreign teachers on exchange-teacher and teacher-education programs, 
The international educational exchange program provided oppor- 
tunities for many educational leaders to visit the United States. The 
technical assistance program provided study and training opportuni- 
ties in the United States for approximately 625 forei ednedtore 

A delegation of U.S. educators visited the Soviet Union from May 
6 to June 10, 1958, and a Soviet delegation returned the visit from 
November 16 to December 16. Each group visited schools and 
exchanged ideas with educators of the host country. 


I. Orner Aspects or EpvucatTion 


As was pointed out early in this chapter, a full survey of the present 
status of education in the United States is not within the scope of 
this study of Federal educational policies, programs, and proposals. 
A full account of current education in the United States would neces- 
sarily include discussion of educational research, the role of libraries, 
special education for exceptional children, the use of audiovisual aids 
and many other aspects of education. To the extent that Federal 
programs are concerned with such other aspects of education, some 
relevant information will be given later in this report. 


Tbid., p. 45. 
% U.S, Department of Health Education, and Welfare, “Progress of Public Education in the United 
States of America, 1958-59,” p. 21. 


CHAPTER 4. HISTORY, ORGANIZATION, AND FUNCTIONS 
OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION (U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE) 


A. EstaBLisHMENT, Position, AND Basic Purpose 


Interest in the establishment of an office, bureau, or department of 
education in the Federal Government was stimulated by the census of 
1840, which was the first census in which educational statistics were 
included. Thereafter, Henry Barnard and other educational leaders 
and organizations such as the National Teachers Association actively 
campaigned for a national bureau of education. At their meeting in 
Washington; D.C., in 1866, the National Association of State and City 
School Superintendents presented a memorial to the Congress urgin 
the creation of such a bureau.’ Subsequently a bill creating a nation 
educational agency was introduced into the Congress by Representa- 
tive, later President, James A. Garfield of Ohio. This bill, enacted 
into legislation and signed by President Johnson on March 2, 1867, 
established a Federal“‘Department of Education,’’ headed by a 
Commissioner.” 

Subsequent congressional and Executive actions have several times 
changed both the name of this agency and its position in the Federal 
structure. Originally independent, ‘the Office was lodged in the De- 
partment of the Interior from 1869 until 1939, when it became a con- 
stituent unit of the newly created Federal Security Agency. By 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953 and an act approved April 1, 1953, 
the Federal Security Agency became the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: 

The title “Office of Education” was first applied to the agency in 
an act of July 20, 1868, which took effect June 30, 1869. In 1870 
the name was changed to Bureau of Education. The agency bore 
this name until 1929, when the title “Office of Education” was re- 
stored. This has since remained the official name of the agency, 
although in the intervening years various bills have been introduced 
to reestablish it as a Department of Education. 

The primary purpose of the Office of Education as set forth in the 
establishing act of March 2, 1867, is to collect such statistics and facts 
as shall show the conditions and progress of education, to diffuse such 
information as shall aid the people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise to 
promote the cause of education. Subsequent acts and Executive 
orders have added responsibilities for Federal grants-in-aid to educa- 
tion, cooperative research, special programs and studies, and other 
functions: 

Warren, Charles, “Answers to Inquiries About the U.S. Bureau of Education,’ Washington, Govern- 
| 

15 Stat..92, 106. 


06. 
“an US Depetment of the Interior. “The Office of Education: Duties, Work, History, Publications,’’ 
» Pp. 
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B. Growrtu or RESPONSIBILITIES 
The act establishing the Office of Education required that: 


In the first report made by the Commissioner of Education under this act, 
there shall be presented a statement of the several grants of land made by Con 
to promote education, and the manner in which these several trusts have Coen 
managed, the amount of funds arising therefrom, and the annual proceeds of the 
same, as far as the same can be determined. 


This mandate, along with the statutory assignment to collect— 


such statistics and facts as shall how the condition and progress of education in 
the several States 


initiated the Office as essentially a research and reporting agency, 

The several grants of land made by Congress to promote education 

which were audited by the Department of Education during its first 
ear included those provided for the land-grant institutions under the 
Morrill Act of 1862. 

Also in the first year of the operation of the Department of Edu- 
cation, the Congress requested the Commissioner to report on educa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. This report was the first of many 
surveys and studies of local and State school systems and educational 
institutions which have been reported by the Federal educational 
agency at intervals throughout its history. 

In March 1885 the Secretary of the Interior delegated to the Com- 
missioner of Education the nesponmbaling pacer upon the Secretary 
by the Congress for the education of children of school age in the 
Territory of Alaska. In 1905, however, the. responsibility for the 
education of white children and children of mixed blood who lead a 
civilized life devolved upon the Governor of Alaska. In 1932 the 
duty of providing for the education of Eskimos and Indians of Alaska 
was assigned to the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Department of 
the Interior. 

The second Morrill Act, approved August 30, 1890, placed upon 
the Secretary of the Interior certain responsibilities regarding the 
administration of the land-grant colleges and universities. The Sec- 
retary delegated these duties to the Bureau of Education. The 
Office of Education has since administered these duties, including 
Federal grants-in-aid for the further endowment and support of the 
land-grant institutions. 

On April 12, 1892, the President approved a congressional joint 
resolution to encourage the establishment and endowment of institu- 
tions of learning at the National Capital by defining the policy of the 
Government with reference to the use of its literary and scientific 
collections by students. The resolution provided for scientific in- 
vestigators and students to have free access, under certain conditions, 
to Government collections and libraries. Included among agencies 
named to render such services was the Bureau of Education. 

One of the few acts of Congress directly affecting the primary 
function of the Office (that of collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion) was approved May 28, 1896. In part the act declared that: 

The Commissioner of Education is hereby authorized to prepare and publish 
a bulletin of the Bureau of Education as to the condition of higher education, 
technical and industrial education, facts as to compulsory attendance in the 
schools, and such other educational topics in the several States of the Union and 
in foreign countries as may be deemed of value to the educational interests of the 
States, and there shall be printed one edition of not exceeding 12,500 copies of 
each issue of said bulletin for distribution by the Bureau of Education, * * * 
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In 1914 the Commissioner of Education promulgated certain guidin 
principles for the Bureau of Education which indicate the nature an 
extent of the responsibilities of the Bureau after nearly 50 years of 
service. Specifically the Commissioner declared the duties of the 
Bureau to be: 


1. To serve as a clearinghouse of information in regard to education in the 
several States of the Union and in all the countries of the world. 

2. To make careful and thorough studies of schools, school systems, and other 
agencies of education, of their organization and management, of methods of 
teaching and of such problems of education as may from time to time assume 
special importance, aan to give to the people the results of these studies and also 
the results of similar investigations made by other agencies. 

3. To give, upon request, expert opinion and advice to State, county, and city 
officials, and to respond to appeals from individuals and organizations for advice 
and suggestions for the promotion of education in any part of the country. 

4. To serve as a common ground of meeting and a point of correlation for all 
educational agencies of whatever grade, both public and private, throughout the 


country. 
5. To serve as a point of contact in education between the United States and 
other countries, 


6. To cooperate with any and all persons, organizations and agencies in 
working out higher and better ideals of education, holding them before the 
people for their inspiration and formulating practical plans for their attainment. 

The Federal Vocational Education Act (the Smith-Hughes Act) 
of 1917 established as an independent agency the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to administer the act, and to make studies 
and reports to aid in the organization and conduct of vocational 
education in public secondary schools. In 1920 the Board received 
also the responsibility for administering the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act of that year providing for the vocational rehabilitation of 

ersons disabled in industry. In 1933 the functions of the Federal 

oard for Vocational Education were transferred by Executive order 
to the Department of the Interior. The Board became an advisory 
body. The Secretary of the Interior delegated its former functions 
to the Office of Education. The Office has since administered these 
functions except those relating to vocational rehabilitation, which in 
1943 were established as a separate Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion within the Federal Security Agency (now the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare). 

An act of Congress in 1928 charged the Bureau of Education to 
make an annual inspection of Howard University. 

Utilizing Federal emergency relief funds allotted to it, the Office 
of Education during the economic depression of the 1930’s carried 
out a number of large educational projects giving work to unemployed 

ersons. The Office also gave assistance to the Civilian Conservation 

orps and the National Youth Administration in the administration 
of their educational programs. 

The Office administered several emergency programs during World 
War II. On June 23, 1940, the Congress authorized a program of 
training workers for war production, which was administered by the 
Office of Education. This became known as the war production 
training program. It involved distribution of funds through State 

ards for vocational education to pay the cost of approved training 
programs, and resulted in the training of about 7,500,000 workers for 
war industries. Appropriations for this program totaled $279 million. 
_ Also in October 1940, the Congress authorized the Office of Educa- 
tion to administer a program in cooperation with degree-granting 
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colleges and universities for the organization of short courses of 
college grade designed to meet the shortage of engineers, chemists, 
physicists, and production supervisors. This was called the engineer- 
ing, science, and management war training program. More than 
2 million workers for war industries were trained under this program. 
Appropriations for this work totaled $60 million. 

The Office of Education also administered a visual aids for war 
training program during World War II. The Office used appropria- 
tions totaling $3,500,000 for the development of nearly 1,000 educa- 
tional films and also other visual aid tools to accelerate war training. 

The student war-loans program administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation provided assistance to over 11,000 students taking training in 
designated technical and professional fields. A total of $5 siren 
was appropriated for this purpose. 

In Celeste 1940, the Congress established a program for the train- 
ing of rural war production workers, which was assigned to the admin- 
istration of the Office of Education. This program was designed to 
provide training in such areas as the repair and maintenance of farm 
machinery, food production, and food conservation. Originally known 
as the out-of-school-youth training program, it was finally called the 
rural war production training program. Under this program 4,200,000 
students were benefited. The total appropriation amounted to 
$59,500,000. 

During the war the Office cooperated with a number of other Gov- 
ernment agencies in carrying out programs related to education. 
Among these activities were the provision of Federal aid under the 
Lanham Act for the construction and operation of schools in areas 

articularly affected by Federal activities, extended school services 
for the care of children of working mothers, salvage programs, and 
school transportation arrangements. 

After the war the Office cooperated with the War Assets Admiris- 
tration in a large-scale program of channeling surplus war materials 
to schools and colleges. The Office also discharged a responsibility 
_assigned to it by Public Law 697, 79th Congress. This act required 
‘that the Commissioner of Education determine the educational needs 
of schools and higher institutions which requested that surplus build- 
ings and facilities be donated to them in order that they might increase 
their enrollments of veterans. 

The school assistance acts of 1950 assigned the Office of Education 
responsibility for the administration of funds appropriated under 
these acts to assist in construction of school facilities and in the main- 
tenance and operation of schools in areas affected by Federal ectivities. 

An important recent addition to the responsibilities of the Office 
of Education is the administration of various programs established 
by the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

While assuming from time. to time new specific responsibilities as- 
signed to it by the Congress or by Executive action, the Office of 
Education has continued to perform the basic functions set forth in 
the act which established it. ‘With the growth of the Nation and the 

roportionate growth in importance of education to the national wel- 
are, the primary duties of the Office have increased in scope and 


significance. 
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C. PRESENT ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


The following information, unpublished at the time of this writing, 
has been obtained from the various branches of the Office of Education 
specifically for inclusion in this report. 

The Office of Education offers leadership in the process of shapi 
educational goals and policies to insure the optimum develo | 
the people of the United States. The Office identifies needs, evalu-' 
ates resources, and provides professional and financial assistance to 
strengthen elements of education in which there is a particular na- 
tional interest. 

The Office of Education is a constituent agency of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Headed by the Commissioner of 
Education, the Office is organized in six substantive divisions. The 
divisions deal respectively with matter pertaining to: (1) statistics 
and research services; (2) State and local school systems; (3) voca- 
tional education; (4) school assistance in federally affected areas; 
(5) higher education and (6) international education. Each division 
carries on its work through administrative branches and sections. 

The appropriation for salaries and expenses of the Office of Educa- 

fiscal year 1960 amounts to $12.8 million, including funds 
specified for cooperative research agreements. The amount appro- 
priated to the Office of Education for grants and other programs is 
about $419 million, making a total appropriation of $431 million for 
the fiscal year 1960. Professional and clerical workers of approxi- 
mately equal numbers comprise the present staff of about 1,000 
persons, 

1. Office of the Commissioner 


In addition to the branches and sections organized under the several 
divisions, three branches report directly to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. They are: (1) the Administrative Management Branch; (2) 
oS  aaatis Services Branch, and (3) the Publications Services 

ranch. 


Administrative Management Branch 


This Branch provides advice and assistance to the Commissioner 
and program directors in management matters, and provides per- 
sonnel, organization, management analysis, budget, fiscal, and general 
services for the Office. Phe Chief of this branch is the executive 
officer. The Branch conducts liaison, through appropriate channels 
with the Bureau of the Budget, Civil Service pen the Gener 
Accounting Office, General Services Administration, and other 
Federal agencies, and the Appropriations Committees of the Congress. 
Legislative Services Branch 

This Branch of the Office encourages the improvement of educa- 
tional law, coordinates the legislative program and school law services 
of the Office, and conducts studies in the field of educational law. It 
provides information and services on educational legislation to or- 
ganizations and individuals interested in the improvement of educa- 
tion in the United States, including Members of Congress and con- 
gressional committees, other Federal agencies, State departments of 
education, local school officials, and interested citizens, A principal 
objective is to develop and maintain on a continuing basis a national 

51989605 
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clearinghouse of information on the status of and trends in State 
school law and resulting problems in education. The Legislative 
Services Branch analyzes and prepares reports on congressional bills 
relating to education and provides advisory services on proposed 
legislation and information on the status, progress, and content of 
legislation. 


Publications Services Branch 


This Branch plans and directs the overall program of publications 
and information for the Office of Education; maintains liaison with 
educational and information groups and individuals outside the 
Office; and encourages activities to improve communication. 

Specifically, it plans a balanced program of publications for the 
Office; assists authors in planning individual publications, and edits 
designs, and handles the technical production and distribution of all 
professional publications issued by the Office. It plans, edits, and 
distributes a monthly magazine, School Life, and produces and dis- 
tributes an annual report and other reports. It prepares official 
statements, messages, articles, scripts, speeches, and news releases, 
and acts as a clearinghouse for information requested by the Congress, 
the White House, other Government agencies, communications media, 
the education profession, and the public. 


2. Division of Statistics and Research Services 


The Division of Statistics and Research Services is administered 
under the supervision and direction of the Assistant Commissioner 
for Research. This Division is charged with the responsibility of: 
(1) providing advice and recommendations to the Commissioner on 
statistics and research activities of the Office; (2) collecting, analyzing 
and publishing basic statistical data in the field of education; (3) 
negotiating contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements 
with universities, colleges, and State educational agencies for the 
conduct of research, surveys, and demonstrations in the field of educa- 
tion; (4) conducting and coordinating library research, providing con- 
sultative services on library development, and directing the adminis- 
tration of the Library Services Act; (5) issuing statistical reports and 
analyses; supplying statistical information to the Office staff, to the 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to the 
Congress, and to the public; and acting in a liaison capacity with 
other statistical agencies of the Government; (6) conducting, assisting, 
and fostering research and experimentation in new educational media 
and disseminating such information to State and local educational 
agencies and to institutions of higher education; (7) making studies and 
surveys, preparing catalogs and related material regarding educational 
uses of motion pictures, radio, television, and related media of com- 
munication; (8) producing directly or through contract, films for the 
deaf and providing a film loan service; (9) providing consultative and 
technical services to other divisions and independent branches; (10) 
RecuRing approval of projects and questionnaires falling within the 
scope of the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


The Division is composed of four major branch units. These are: 
(1) the Educational Statistics Branch; (2) the Cooperative Research 
Branch; (3) the Library Services Branch; and (4) the Educational 
Media Branch. 
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Educational Statistics Branch 

The Educational Statistics Branch has a central responsibility for 
the collection, verification, analysis, and reporting of educational 
statistics. The objective of the basic surveys conducted by this 
Branch is to provide data on a periodic basis concerning the funda- 
mental conditions and status of education in the United States. In 
addition, the Branch performs functions in connection with: answerin 
inquiries for educational data, preparing estimates and projections o 
educational statistics, reviewing plans for statistical research pro- 
jects and surveys, securing approval of projects and questionnaires 
(when og es within the scope of the Federal Reports Act of 1942) 
from the ce of Program Analysis of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and from the Office of Statistical Standards 
of the Bureau of the a and maintaining liaison with the major 
statistical agencies of the Federal Government and private organiza- 
tions. One of the most important functions of the Branch consists of 
consultation and operational assistance to the other divisions of the 
Office in connection with statistics surveys originating in these other 
divisions. 
Cooperative Research Branch 

The Cooperative Research Branch has as its central responsibility 
the development of new knowledge about major problems in educa- 
tion or to devise new applications of existing knowledge in solving 
problems. This function is accomplished through entering into con- 
tracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with universities, 
colleges, and State educational agencies for the furtherance of a 
nationwide program of research, surveys, and demonstrations in the 
field of education. Dissemination of research findings is a major 
function of the program. 


Library Services Branch 
The Libr Services Branch conducts surveys and compiles 
information relative to libraries of every type in the United States. 
Consultative services are furnished to colleges, universities, State 
and local officials, and other charged with the administration of library 
services in their jurisdictions. This Branch also administers the 
rovisions of the Library Services Act, 84th Congress, which provides 
or Federal aid to the States in helping them to extend and improve 
public library services to rural America. 


Educational Media Branch 


By means of grants and contracts, this Branch conducts, assists 
and fosters research and experimentation in the development and 
evaluation of projects involving television, radio, motion pictures, 
and related media of communication; and disseminates information 
concerning new educational media to State and local educational 
agencies and to institutions of higher education. The Branch operates 
a loan service of captioned films for the deaf, provides for the sale of 
Government films, and serves as a central cataloging and information 
source for all educational films of the U.S. Government. 


3. Division or State AND Loca, Scnoou Systems 


The Division of State and Local School Systems is administered 
under the supervision and direction of the Assistant Commissioner for 
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State and Local School Systems. This Division is charged with the 
responsibility of: (1) providing leadership, research, and services in 
the general field of elementary and secondary education; (2) main- 
taining relationship with and providing advisory service to State and 
local school systems and educational organizations in the field of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult education, including organization and 
administration of State and local school systems, organization and 
administration of schools, supervision, curriculum, instruction, and 
auxiliary services; (3) providing financial assistance for strengthening 
science, mathematics, and modern foreign language instruction ; pro- 
viding grants for programs of testing, guidance and counseling; 
providing pranks for strengthening the statistical services of State 
educational agencies; and providing grants to institutions of higher 
learning and to State educational agencies to encourage expansion of 
teaching in the education of mentally retarded persons under Public 
Law 85-926; (4) performing civil defense education functions assigned 
to the Office through direct working agreements with the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization or through agreements by the Secre- 
ont of Health, Education, and Welfare under the provisions of Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration Delegation No. 1, or Executive 
orders containing delegations from the ce of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

The work of the division is carried on through three branches. 
These are: (1) the School Administration Branch; (2) the Instruc- 
tion, Organization, and Services Branch; and (3) the Aid to State 
and Local Schools Branch. 


School Administration Branch 

This Branch carries on research studies and provides information 
and consultative services in relation to the following fields: (1) State 
school administration—the organization and administration of the 
State and State agencies for education and State administration of 
educational programs; (2) local school administration—the organiza- 
tion of local school districts, administration of local school programs, 
administrative staffing patterns and services in local school systems, 
organization and working procedures of local school boards, and prac- 
’*ses in instructional personnel administration; (3) school finance and 
school business management—State provisions for financing education, 
local tax revenues for capital outlay and current operation, Federal 
funds for education, and the business administration of school systems; 
(4) school housing—the planning of immediate and long-range school 
construction programs; functional planning of school facilities to meet 
modern educational requirements; the sizing and design of school fur- 
niture and equipment; school-plant management, including operation, 
maintenance, and insurance; school-plant administration, including 
financing and contractual procedures in the design, construction, 
equipping: and acceptance of school facilities, and liaison between 

ool officials and technological research agencies. 

This Branch also administers grants to States to assist the State 
educational agencies to improve and strengthen their statistical 
services under title X of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

The Branch cooperates with State, intermediate, and local school 
systems and with national, regional, and State organizations in 


carrying on its work. 
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Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch 

This Branch carries on research studies and provides information 
and consultive services in the following fields: (1) Elementary educa- 
tion—school organization and curriculum development in the early 
elementary, intermediate, and upper grades; current instructional 
practices; and supervision in the elementary school; (2) secondary 
education—status, trends, and emerging problems; analyses of 
research; and descriptions of current practices in instruction, organiza- 
tion, and supervision; (3) adult education—education for the aging; 
fundamental and literacy education; citizenship education; intergrou 
education; leisure-time and worker education; and general adult 
education; (4) exceptional children and youth—education of children 
whose needs are unusual because of mental retardation, mental 
giftedness, serious social or emotional maladjustment, or marked 
physical limitations. 

A section on civil defense education, under a delegation of authority 
from the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and through coop- 
eration with State school officials and their existing adult education 
programs, operates pilot programs in selected States to teach principles 
of individual family, and community protection. 

This Branch also administers Public Law 85-926 for the expansion 
of training of professional personnel to train teachers of mentally 
retarded children. 

The staff of the Branch cooperates closely with the State depart- 
ments of education, teacher-education institutions, local school 
systems, and interested professional and lay organizations throughout 
the country. 


Aid to State and Local Schools Branch 


This Branch administers the programs authorized by titles III and 
V, part A, of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, which 
provides for (a) financial assistance for strengthening science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign language instruction in public and in 
nonprofit private elementary and secondary schools, and (6) grants 
to States for guidance, counseling, and testing in secondary schools 
for the purpose of identifying and encouraging able students. 

In particular, the Branch makes grants to States and loans to 
nonprofit private schools for the acquisition of equipment (suitable 
for use in providing education in science, mathematics, or modern 
foreign languages) and for minor remodeling; makes grants to the 
States for expansion or improvement of supervisory or related services 
in science, mathematics, and modern foreign language instruction, and 
for administration of the State programs; and makes grants to States 
to assist them to establish and maintain programs A. poarctan and of 
guidance and counseling in secondary schools. 

The Branch plans and develops programs to assist the States to 
correct as rapidly as possible the existing qualitative and quantitative 
imbalances in school programs in mathematics, science, and modern 
foreign languages. It makes studies and offers consultative services 
to assist States and local school systems in establishing, maintaining, 
and improving programs of guidance, counseling, and testing. 
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4, Division of Vocational Education 


OThe Division of Vocational Education is administered under the 
supervision and direction of the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education. This Division is charged with the responsibility of: (1) 
Providing leadership and service in the general field of vocational 
education; (2) maintaining relationships with and providing consulta- 
tive services to State boards of vocational education, other Federal 
agencies, and professional organizations; (3) administering grants-in- 
aid programs for vocational education under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
George-Barden, and supplementary acts, including vocational educa- 
tion in practical nurse training; the training of highly skilled technicians 
necessary for the national defense; vocational education in the fishery 
trades; and services under the Future Farmers of America Act; (4) 
cooperating with State boards of vocational education in the admin- 
istration of the aforesaid acts; (5) examining plans submitted by State 
boards and approving such plans if in aceon with the provisions and 
purposes of the aforesaid acts; (6) making or causing to have made 
studies, investigations, and reports for the purpose of assisting the 
States in the establishment of vocational schools and classes; (7) 
developing rules and regulations and making interpretations relating 
to the administration of the aforesaid acts; (8) certifying to the Com- 
missioner of Education annually each State which has accepted and 
complied with the provisions of the aforesaid acts, and certifying the 
amounts which each State is entitled to receive; (9) ascertaining an- 
nually whether the several States are using, or are prepared to use, 
the money received by them in accordance with the provisions of the 
acts. 

The work of the Division is carried on through five branches. ‘These 
are: (1) The Agricultural Education Branch, (2) the Distributive 
Education Branch, (3) the Home Economics Education Branch, 
4) the Trade and Industrial Education Branch, and (5) the Area 

ocational Education Branch. 


Agricultural Education Branch 


The Agricultural Education Branch promotes the improvement of 
vocational education in agriculture. Tt provides information and 
consultative services, conducts surveys, and assists the States in the 
development of vocational education programs in agriculture. It 
administers Federal funds for vocational eAication in agriculture as 
provided under the George-Barden, Smith-Hughes, and subsequent 
acts, 
Distributive Education Branch 

The Distributive Education Branch promotes the improvement 
of vocational education in the distributive occupations. It admin- 
isters Federal funds as provided under the Vocational Education Act 
- 1946 and subsequent amendments to the act relative to distributive 

ucation. 


Home Economics Education Branch 

The Home Economics Education Branch promotes the improvement 
and expansion of vocational education in the field of home economics. 
This Branch administers Federal funds provided under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts and subsequent amendments. 
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Trade and Industrial Education Branch 


The Trade and Industrial Education Branch promotes the improve- 
ment of vocational education in trades and industries. It is also 
responsible for vocational education in practical nurse education. 
This Branch also administers the Federal funds provided under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1917 and subsequent amendments to 
provide for vocational education in the fishery trades and industry. 


Area Vocational Education Branch 


This Branch administers grants to States for area vocational pro- 
grams ke ptihey by State boards of vocational education as providing 
vocational and related technical training and retraining for youths, 
adults, and older persons, including related instruction for apprentices 
designed to fit them for useful employment as technicians or skilled 
workers in scientific or technical fields. 


5. Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas 


The Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas is 
administered under the supervision and direction of the Assistant 
Commissioner for School Assistance. This Division has the respon- 
sibility of: (1) administering the program of financial assistance to 
local educational agencies for maintenance and operation of schools 
in federally efééted anced under Public Law 874 as amended; (2) ad- 
ministering the program of financial assistance to local educational 
agencies for construction of school facilities in federally affected areas 
under Public Law 815 as amended; (3) maintaining relationships with 
public and private agencies and organizations regarding activities 
under both Public Laws 815 and 874. 

The work of the Division is carried on through two branches. They 
oes @) the Technical Operations Branch and (2) the Field Operations 

ranch. 


Technical Operations Branch 

This Branch approves project recommendations and formulates 
program policies and legielative proposals. It reviews applications 
and recommends entitlements for local school districts applying for 
current expense payments for federally connected schoolchildren. It 
recommends approval of plans and budget for operation of schools on 
Federal property. It reviews applications and approves entitlements 
and projects for school districts applying for school construction pay- 
ments ai federally connected schoolchildren, and recommends ap- 
proval of construction of schools on Federal property. It certifies 
ownership of Federal properties for eligibility purposes under Public 
Laws 815 and 874. It maintains financial and statistical records and 
controls of Federal school assistance payments and performs central- 
ized recordkeeping and clerical functions, 
Field Operations Branch 

This Branch conducts field investigations and advises on eligibility 
of and payments to local school districts applying for school assist- 
ance in federally affected areas. It negotiates agreements with State 
education agencies on matters affecting school assistance in federally 
affected areas. It consults with State and local school officials on 
matters of program administration. 
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6. Division of Higher Education. 


The Division of Higher Education is administered under the super- 
vision and direction of the Assistant Commissioner for Higher Educa- 
tion. This Division is charged with the responsibility of (1) formu- 
lating plans, policies, and procedures for programs of the Division; 
(2) maintaining professional relationships with public and private 
nee or organizations; (3) administering funds appropriated for 

e land-grant colleges and universities; (4) directing the annual in- 
spection of Howard University; (5) allocating funds to institutions of 
higher education for loans to students; allocating funds for fellowships 
in uate schools of institutions of higher education; negotiatin 
Federal contracts for training to improve the qualifications of counsel- 
ing and guidance personnel; and negotiating Federal contracts for the 
establishment and operation of centers for teaching modern foreign 
languages, for the conduct of research in this area, and for the opera- 
tion of institutes for edvanced training in the use of new teaching 
methods and instructional materials; (6) cooperating with the Veter- 
ans’ Administration in certain relatioas with State approving agencies ; 
(7) preparing and maintaining a list of nationally recognized accredit- 
ing agencies and associations; (8) advising the Attorney General in 
ee established institutions of learning or other organized places 
of study for attendance by aliens with student visas; (9) advising the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency on educational eligibility of in- 
stitutions applying for loans under the college housing program. 

The Division of Higher Education carries on its work thro 
three branches. These are (1) the College and University Adminis- 
tration Branch; (2) the Higher Education Programs Branch; and (3) 
the Financial Aid Branch. 

College and University Administration Branch 

This Branch promotes improvement in the organization and admin- 
istration of higher education through making and publishing the 
results of surveys and field studies and through consultation with 
individuals and institutions and with statewide, regional, Federal, and 
national organizations and agencies that are concerned with higher 
education. 

On the basis of knowledge of conditions in higher education through- 
out the United States the Branch provides leadership in evaluatin 
the relative importance of studies needed, in initiating studies an 
a in cooperative studies in search of solutions to adminis- 
trative problems in such areas as State, regional, and institutional 
organization, nomen | and planning, business management, 
financial support, physical facilities, and recruitment and retention 
of faculty. e staff of this Branch consult with and advise govern- 
mental and institutional officials in planning developm2ntal and 
expansion programs of higher education. 

Higher Education Programs Branch 


This Branch promotes improvements in programs in the liberal arts 
and arene and professional education, with special emphasis on 
soci 


ial science, on science and mathematics, teacher education, and 
engineering. It provides educational leadership, information, and 
-consultive services on aspects of higher education to individuals 
institutions, statewide systems, regional organizations, Federal 
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agencies, and professional associations through conferences, institutes, 
publications, and addresses. . 

The Branch identifies new or emerging problems in higher educa- 
tion, and assembles and disseminates information on experiments and 
research on special problems. It engages in surveys and studies 
related to selected problems such as demand and supply of personnel 
in the various professions, staffing the Nation’s pe ln and uni- 
versities, developments in curriculum organization and in methods of 
teaching, summer session programs, evaluation and accreditation of 

grams in higher and professional education, and standards of 
fesaraties and registration as they affect educational programs and 
requirements. 
Financial Aid Branch 

This Branch is responsible for the administration of Public Law 
85-864, the National Defense Education Act of 1958, as it pertains 
to higher education. Specifically, the Branch administers the national 
defense student loan program, the national defense fellowship program, 
and the language development program authorized by this act. In 
addition, it is responsible for the establishment of counseling and 
guidance training institutes authorized in connection with the pro- 
gram for the identification and encouragement of able students, a 
program also authorized by this act. 

In connection with the administration of the aforesaid programs, 
the Branch is responsible for processing, reviewing, and evaluating 
all proposals submitted by institutions of higher education. It pre- 
pares reports related to programs on student assistance, graduate 
education, modern forei nguages, and the preparation of guidance 
and counseling personnel. 


7. Division of International Education 


The Division of International Education is administered under the 
supervision and direction of the Assistant Commissioner for Interna- 
tional Education. This Division is charged with the responsibility 
for (1) providing leadership in the field of international education; 
(2) advising American institutions on international aspects of cur- 
riculum; (3) promoting the development of international education 
through education; (4) developing a program of comparative education 
research appraising educational developments, institutions, and cur- 
riculums oF fecpig countries; (5) assisting American institutions in the 
evaluation of foreign educational credentials; (6) facilitating U.S. 
representation in international meetings involving education; (7) plan- 
ning programs for foreign educators and recruiting and placing 
American and foreign teachers in exchange teaching assignments; 
(8) cooperating with the International Cooperation Administration, 
the International Educational Exchange Service, and the United 
Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization in the 
administration of their oversea educational programs. 

The work of the Division is organized in three branches. These 
are (1) the International Educational Relations Branch, (2) the Educa- 
ere > mdi Branch, and (3) the Educational Exchange and Training 

ranch. 
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International Educational Relations Branch 


This Branch studies and interprets foreign educational practices for 
the benefit of American education and assists American colleges and 
universities with advisory interpretations of foreign student creden- 
tials. It furnishes advice, service, and leadership in international 
education to Government agencies and international organizations; 
acts as secretariat for the Office in arranging for U.S. participation in 
meetings involving education; prepares teaching aids about other 
countries for U.S. schools, and provides instructional materials service 
to office specialists and to teacher exchange and. technical cooperation 
programs. It provides a clearinghouse of information on U/S.- 
sponsored American and foreign visitors. 


Education Missions Branch 


This Branch advises the International Cooperation Administration 
staff in Washington and in foreign missions on the development of 
educational programs appropriate to the needs of underdeveloped 
countries; coordinates office assistance in providing professional serv- 
ices to the staff of education missions; reviews program developments 
and accomplishments, through analysis of reports and evaluation in 
the field; and recruits and nominates to the International Cooperation 
Administration educational specialists for service to U.S. operations. 


Educational Exchange and Training Branch 


This Branch plans and administers training programs for foreign 
educators in the United States under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
Acts; plans and arranges programs for technical training of teachers 
and educational leaders under the technical cooperation program; 

repares programs for United Nations fellows in education; arranges 
or matching and placement of American and foreign teachers on inter- 
change assignments; and recruits American teachers for placement in 
specific positions in foreign countries. 


D. Furvure Rowe or tHe Orrice or Epuvation 


The following discussion concerning the prospective responsibilities 
of the Office of Education and its future role in the Federal Govern- 
ment and in the national life was prepared by the Commissioner of 
Education specifically for inclusion in this report: 


The operations, functions and services of the Office of Education may now be 
reviewed through a history of almost a century. Activities and achievements of 
the past provide an important vantage point for projecting the future role of the 
Office of Education in the Nation. 

In carrying out the functions authorized by the Congress and in rnildees & the 
cause of education, the Office has engaged in three major areas of activity. one 
of these areas is mutually exclusive of the other and each blends into and becomes 
a concomitant part of the whole. 

The first area, the preparation and dissemination of statistics and other infor- 
mation, had its beginnings in the original congressional act establishing the Office 
in 1867. The second major area materialized particularly after the turn of the 
century. It involved the development of extensive service re we by edu- 
cational surveys and consultative services to the profession, to State education 


agencies, institutions of higher education, and other groups regarding the condi- 
tion and progress of education. The third area is distinguished by a more active 
participation with local and State education agencies and institutions of higher 
education in financing educational facilities and programs. Although a more 
recent development, this phase was foreshadowed as early as 1862 with the passage 
of the first Morrill Act which donated land to encourage instruction in “agriculture 
and the mechanic arts.” 
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The future role of the Office can be readily envisaged as a natural and necessary 
development of the decades of experience in these three areas of artes Judging 
from the past history of the Office of Education, the increasing national interest in 
education can continue to be served by assistance without interference and 
leadership without domination. The Office of Education was instituted as an 
integral part of the Nation’s total educational enterprise, and the significance of 
Office activities has been enhanced by the deepening realization that education 
is intimately related to all major fields of national and international concern. 


Research and information about education 

In the United States, where the control of education is decentralized and close 
to the people, wide dissemination of reliable information regarding education is 
essential. All who influence education as legislators and policymakers, as mem- 
bers of the educational profession, or as lay citizens must have information which 
is complete, accurate, and up-to-date. And information is needed not merely 
about the condition and progress of all educational and cultural institutions and 
activities in our own country, but in other lands as well. 


Data collection and processing 

The collection of educational information has been hindered for want of sound 
and reliable methods of recording, processing and disseminating educational data. 
But recent developments are encouraging auguries for the future. The Office has 
assumed a role of leadership in the cooperative development of new concepst and 
techniques for establishing universally accepted definitions of educational terms 
needed for implementing sound data systems. In this continuing process, it will 
ultimately be possible to have educational information of greatly improved scope, 
accuracy, reliability, comparability and timeliness. 

In addition to the need for universal acceptance of standard terms and defini- 
tions there is a growing awareness of the oo of agreement on the items of 
information about education most needed. This is an essential task for the future. 

The potentialities of educational data-processing equipment are being in- 
tensively explored in many local and State school systems and institutions of 
higher learning. Proper utilization of such equipment will provide a vehicle 
through which important educational problems can be more effectively identified 
and solved. The time is here when the Office, State education agencies, and in- 
stitutions of higher education must coordinate their data-gathering and data- 
processing techniques. Under a coordinated system involving all major aspects 
of education a vast national reservoir of information would be made available 
immediately to those seriously engaged in research everywhere. All of this will 
make possible continuing and extremely accurate studies of a scope and precision 
heretofore impossible. 


Need to expand information 


Two areas of information are in the process of significant expansion. First, a 

eatly expanded program of information related to education in foreign countries 
is being established. Second, under the provisions of title X, section 1001(d) of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, the responsibility for accumulation 
of information about educational activities of the several Federal agencies as it 
pertains to higher education is vested with the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, who has delegated this responsibility to the Commissioner of 
Education. The language of the act is as allene: 

The Secretary shall advise and consult with the heads of departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government responsible for the administration of 
scholarship, fellowship, or other educational programs with a view to securing 
full information concerning all specialized scholarship, fellowship, or other 
educational programs administered by or under any such department or 
aquneg and to developing policies and proces which will strengthen the 

ucational programs and objectives of the institutions of higher education 
utilized for such purposes by any such department or agency. 

The further extension of such information gathering to include activities of the 
Federal agencies in the field of education will add to the Nation’s resources in 
information about education and will enable the Office to be of significant service 
to other Federal agencies and departments. Such service will provide for the 
exchange of information between Federal and non-Federal agencies and institu- 
tions to the end of mutual benefit. It will give to the people and to the people’s 
Representatives in Congress a more complete picture of education in the United 
States for their guidance. 
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The value of research 


It is virtually impossible to overestimate the value of research and experimenta- 
tion in finding answers to the many problems facing American education. The 
cooperative research and demonstration act (Public Law 531 of the 83d Cong.), 
providing for cooperative research projects carried on by institutions of higher 
education and State educational agencies on the one hand and the Office of 
Education on the other, illustrates one of the ways in which resources and facilities 
may be harnessed to push forward the frontiers of information about education 

ion e research pro which now compete so stro for support 
the Office will encourage a program of for the 
improvement of educational practices. Also, it is inevitable that the Office will 
assist in the evaluation of research and research findings, and imperative that the 
Office stimulate ways to bring about rs and comprehensive extension of 
newly discovered, adequately tested and improved methods. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP THROUGH SERVICE 

Need for conferences 

As our highly mobile society evolves and as the sum total of man’s knowledge 
increases, the people look more and more to education for new fields of specialized 
training as well as refinements and extensions of existing programs. The Office 
of Education must continuously seek to identify the emerging educational issues 
and problems of concern to the Nation; to alert the profession and the people; 
to stimulate study, deliberation and conferences; to encourage consensus as to 
the nature and the needs of a particular problem situation and ways of dealing 
therewith; and to advocate timely and effective action to resolve such issues and 


lems. 

The Office of Education must increase its efforts to convene professional and 
lay groups jointly to consider and seek useful consensus about important educa- 
tional issues. 

Conferences designed to stimulate consensus are most productive only after 
the known research, the tested euperinentetion, the experience and judgment of 
the profession are coordinated organized tor ready reference. 

The process of synthesizing information and research findings into significant 
general objectives gives substance to the role of the Office specialist. The develop- 
ment of specialization as a part of its staffing program has enabled the Office to 
give scholarly leadership to educational agencies through consultation and advice 
on specific or general problem areas. Surveys on a national scale to provide 
normative data and establish patterns and trends are still another aspect of the 
service of the specialist. In addition, growing participation in statewide surveys, 
especially in the field of higher education, contributes to the services needed by 
professional staff. 

It is in the specialist’s office that the known research and tested experimentation 
are drafted into working papers for consideration by other specialists and prac- 
titioners in the field. ere documents designed to assist the public and the in- 
terested lay citizen are developed. Here the experience and specialized training 
of the professional staff member, viewing special problems from a national van 
point, isolate issues and problems that must be resolved throughout the Nation’s 
educational systems. 

The rapid technological and social changes taking place almost daily make it 
increasingly important to have early diagnosis of incipient educational ills or weak- 
nesses and equally important that the Nation, through its educational institutions, 
solve problems before rather than after they become critical. Office of Education 
specialists are among those who are uniquely situated to assist in this diagnostic 
step National leadership of this kind is designed to stimulate the increasing 

ormal and informal participation of many community groups, thus strengthening 

local interest in the educational programs available to children and youth and 
assuring effective participation in the control and direction of education consistent 
with our traditional principles. 


Balance is essential 


With the necessary growth of specialization and growing special interests in edu-. 
cation, a national office of education is in a unique position to encourage confer- 
ences that seek a sound balance in the total educational enterprise. Educational 
agencies operating in conditions of shortage and with limited resources are in- 
evitably susceptible to imbalances. Even though it is natural for imbalances to 
occur in any stage of rapidly growing programs, it is unwise to permit their con- 
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a existence. Indeed, the persistence of imbalance in the educational struc- 
ture of any country may result in very serious hazards to the Nation. 

Therefore, because of our highly specialized society and our tendency toward 
special interests in education, because the times require it, and because the Office 
of Education has a unique obligation and a unique position—unbiased by special 
interests—from which to discharge this obligation, it should give much attention 
in the future to this matter and, through conferences and increasingly effective 
communications, encourage others todo so. This is one of the essentials in making 
sure that educational opportunity is genuinely available to every person and that 
education continues to perform its great service to a great Nation. 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


In addition to its basic functions in the fields of statistics, research, and leader- 
ship services, the Federal Government has experienced a successful history of giv- 
ing effect to congressional mandates calling for more active Federal partnership in 
various ways involving cooperation with educational agencies. As early as 1917 
with the Federal Vocational Education Act, and subsequently related acts and 
amendments, an active relationship between local school units, the States and the 
Federal Government began to emerge. Since that time the principle of shared 
responsibility without interference has been extended in a number of programs. 

litustrative of the Federal assistance programs to institutions of higher educa- 
tion are the Land Grant College Acts of 1862, 1890, and 1935. In this partnership 
the Congress gave land or funds to encourage the establishment of educational 

rograms in agriculture and the mechanic arts to be conducted at the collegiate 
evel. Examples of the discharge of Federal obligation in local school districts— 
working through the State educational agencies—are found in the acts for school 
assistance in federally affected areas (Public Laws 815 and 874). In this instance 
the Congress provides financial aid to school districts that have been affected by 
Federal activities. Another illustration of Federal stimulation is found in the 
congressional action providing grants to States for expansion of rural library 
services. 

Typical of the more recent forms of Federal assistance is the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 wherein local and State educational agencies are encouraged 
to accelerate their educational efforts in specified areas under plans that have been 
worked out by the State education agency. 

Such successful experiences in more active Federal partnership indicate a sound 
pattern whereby the Federal Government can strengthen education in critical 
areas for the national welfare without disturbance to our decentralized system of 
education. The Office must continue to contribute to the identification of such 
needs and be ready to assist with the development of appropriate programs and 
for effective administration of those programs which the Congress enacts. 


WIDENING DIMENSIONS 


The role of the Office of Education cannot be entirely expressed in terms of 
specific functions to be performed and services to be rendered to organized pro- 
grams of education. Leadership demands much more. The Office must develop 
a functional as well as a philosophical awareness of an additional dimension in 
education, namely, the totality of forces and resources which are actually or 
potentially educational in their effect. 

The concept that education is synonymous with schools and colleges is too nar- 
row. There are many educational enterprises such as libraries, art museums, and 
other cultural activities which are not an-integral part of organized education. 
The Office of Education has an obligation to provide leadership to the end that 
there is developed a better awareness of the joint interests and responsibilities for 
cooperation of these broad educational and cultural activities. Moreover, there 
must be developed an awareness of the needs and concepts exemplified by the posi- 
tion of leadership in the world which the United States now finds it necessary to 
accept. The need for knowledge of the history and economy of other nations as 
well as of their language, literature, and culture is indicated by these new relation- 


ships. 
The role of the Office of Education must include positive leadership in these 
broadening and forward looking dimensions of the future. 
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CHAPTER 5. RECOMMENDATIONS OF ADVISORY 
COMMISSIONS 


Over a period of years a number of advisory groups of prominent 
laymen and educators convoked by action of the Congress, the 
President, or heads of Federal agencies have issued reports containin 
comments and recommendations concerning existing and propos 
Federal activities in education. From time to time, various national 
advisory groups affiliated with nongovernmental organizations inter- 
ested in education have added their voices to those of the govern- 
mental organizations. 

Restittcds of whether any one of these groups has been called a 
commission, committee, conference, board, or something else, the 
organizations here under consideration have functioned wholly or 
partly as advisory commissions. Their conclusions have been based 
yg extensive research and deliberation, usually covering a period 
of years. Altogether millions of dollars have been spent to finance 
the studies and reports of these commissions. 

Generally the recommendations of these national, governmental 
and nongovernmental advisory groups respecting Federal educational 
activities are presently applicable to the conduct of such activities. 

The published reports of these important commissions comprise 
many volumes, one of the committees alone having published 21 
reports and staff studies. Investigation has not revealed the existence 
of a comprehensive compilation of the expressions concerning the 
Federal role in education that appear in these reports. In the past, 
to discover up to date the positions of advisory commissions respect- 
ing Federal educational programs it has generally been necessary to 
identify, obtain, and search the numerous reports. 

Time and space limitations of the present study do not permit 
inclusion of a full digest of such of the commissions’ reports and staff 
studies as are relevant to the subject here under consideration. The 
purpose of this chapter is to identify certain important advisory 
groups of the last 30 years and set forth substantially but concisely 
their conclusions and recommendations which are presently applicable 
to the conduct of Federal activities in the field of education. jae 


A. GovERNMENTAL ApvisoRY COMMISSIONS 
1. The National Advisory Committee on Education (1929) 


The National Advisory Committee on Education was appointed by 
President Herbert Hoover in 1929. Regarding the task of the Com- 
mittee, in his message,to Congress on December 3 of that year the 
President said: 


In view of the considerable difference of opinion as to policies which should be 
pursued by the Federal Government with respect to education, I have appointed 
& committee representative of the important educational associations and others 
to investigate and present recommendations. 
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A grant of $100,000 from the Julius Rosenwald Fund financed 
studies made by the Committee, in which assistance was obtained 
from a number of research collaborators and special consultants in 
various parts of the country. 

Following is. the essence of some of the broader and presently more 
significant findings and recommendations which the Committee ' set 
forth in its two-volume report: 

The multitudinous Federal educational activities are scattered 
throughout the various Federal departments and independent agencies, 
among which there is little evidence of cooperation in the discharge of 
educational responsibilities having the same major purpose. 

The Federal Government has no inclusive and consistent public 

licy as to what it should or should not do in the field of education. 

atever particular sa it seems to be pursuing are often incon- 
sistent with one another; sometimes they are in conflict. They sug- 
t a haphazard development, wherein policies of far-reaching effect 
ave been set up as mere incidents of some special attempt to induce 
an immediate and particular efficiency. Establishment of a compre- 
hensive, forward-looking, and coherent public policy in this field will 
be necessary to effect great improvements in the administration of 
Federal educational responsibilities. 

There are national responsibilities for education which only the 
Federal Government can adequately meet. The American people 
are justified in using their Federal tax system to give financial aid to 
education in the States. Federal aid should be given to education as a 
whole rather than to particular types of training. ree re the 
matching of Federal money grants with State or local funds is an 
undesirable policy in the field of education. 

The Federal Government should develop its research and informa- 
tion services with increasing emphasis on comprehensive research and 
on the diffusion of information needed for decision on critical national 
issues. It should extend the educational activities of the United 
States in cooperation with other countries. 

The time has come to establish a Federal headquarters for education 
competent to meet the increasing national responsibility in this field. 
The Committee recommends establishment of a Department of Edu- 
cation with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 


2. The (United States) Advisory Committee on Education (1936) 


The (United States) Advisory Committee on Education (at first 
called the President’s Committee on Vocational Education) was ap- 
pointed by President F. D. Roosevelt in 1936. In a letter to the chair- 
man eeny. in 1937, the President pointed out that numerous educa- 
tional bills were pending in the Congress. He asked the Committee to 
give extended consideration to the whole matter of Federal-State-local 
relationships in education. 

The report and staff studies of the Committee, together comprising 
21 volumes, were printed in 1938 and 1939. The proposals of the 
Committee related principally to the role of the Federal Government 
in aid to education in the States. Following is a brief summary of 
the Committee’s findings and recommendations that appear to be of 
current significance: 


1 The representatives of Catholic and Ni education, respectively, submitted minority reports regarding 
establishment of a Federal Department 
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Nearly every department of the Federal Government now carries 
out extensive educational functions. 

Past Federal participation in education has been required by the 
fact that locally supported programs of education have never been 
adequate to accomplish all vital national purposes. Their relative 


inadequacy is increasing, not because the local programs do not — 


improve but because they do not improve rapidly enough to meet 
increasing needs. 

The ability of the States and local communities to provide educa- 
tion has always been unequal. That inequality has been magnified 
however, by the recent great changes that have taken place in social 
and economic conditions. At the same time, education has become 
increasingly important. 

In providing funds to more nearly equalize educational opportunity, 
the more efficient taxes are the Federal taxes on incomes and estates. 
These taxes are collected chiefly in the richer areas, where the resources 
available to local taxation are more than adequate for the support of 
schools. There are definite limits on the extent to which any indi- 
vidual State can use taxes based upon ability to pay, such as the 
income and estate taxes. These are the taxes which above all others 
should be used to provide funds for equalization purposes. They can 
be applied effectively on a large scale only by the Federal Government. 

The committee recommended new Federal grants for the following 
educational purposes: (1) General aid to elementary and secondary 
education; (2) improved preparation of teachers and other educational 
personnel ;* (3) construction of school buildings to facilitate district 
reorganization; (4) improved administration of State departments of 
education;* (5) educational services for adults;* (6) rural library 
services;* and (7) cooperative educational research, planning, and 
demonstration. * 

The committee also recommended, among other proposals: (1) Re- 
vision of the statutes providing Federal aid for vocational education; 
(2) Federal aid for students from 16 to 24 years of age, inclusive; 
(3) Federal appropriations for counseling through the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, and for apprentice training;* (4) establishment of a 
permanent policy assuring educational opportunities to all children 
of Federal employees on reservations and at foreign posts;* (5) con- 
tinued functioning of the U.S. Office of Education predominantly as 
an agency for research and leadership in education ;* and (6) establish- 
ment of an interdepartmental committee to coordinate the educational 
activities of the various agencies of the Federal Government. 


3. The National Resources Planning Board (1939) 


In conformity with an act of Con approved June 7, 1939 
(53 Stat. 813), the National Resources Planning Board was established 
in the Executive Office of the President, effective July 1, 1939. An 
Executive order of September 8, 1939, authorized the Board to collect, 
preeers and make available to the President, with recommendations, 
such plans, data, and information as might be helpful to a planned 


development and use of national resources, including human resources. 
The Board published its findings and recommendations in numerous 
volumes issued over a period of several years. 


*Recommendation carried out to some extent. 
51989—60—6 
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In accordance with instructions from the President, during 1942 
and 1943 the Board concentrated its activities on correlating plans 
and programs under consideration in many Federal, State, and private 
organizations for postwar full employment, security, and buildi 
America. Part I of its report for 1943, entitled ‘‘Postwar Plan an 
- Program,” brought together some of its plans and recommendations 

for the period of postwar development of the Nation’s expanding 
economy. 

Respecting education the Board recommended: 

(1) that oquel access to elementary and high school education 
be assured all children and youth; 

(2) that aye access to general and specialized education be 
made available to all youth of college and university age, accord- 
ing to their abilities; and 

(3) that adequate funds be made available by the local and 
State governments and underwritten by the Federal Government 
to carry out these recommendations of the Board. 

In developing these primary recommendations in its report, the 
Board set forth a number of subsidiary recommendations and support- 
ing ideas, including, in substance, the following having special bearing 
upon the role of the Federal Government: 

The services of the U.S. Office of Education, and State departments 
of education should be expanded and developed to provide adequate 
research facilities and educational leadership to the Natioa. In the 
future the Office of Education should become the major instrument of 
educational research and planning. Its services should be expanded 
and improved. 

Most of the increases in expenditures for education in the Dy salen 
pane must be financed prnsipelly, if not entirely, by Federal funds. 

nequalities of the tax burden for education within and among the 

States should be reduced through the distribution of State and Federal 
funds on the basis of need. Not even an pie yale approach to 
equality of educational opportunity can be achieved unless the great 
disparities in the ability to support education among and within 
States are materially reduced. The only agency that can remedy the 
inequality among the States in the tax burden for education is the 
Federal Government. It should accept this role. ny 

Federal funds should be used primarily to improve educational 
opportunity in States where the need is greatest. Need can be 
determined according to the number of persons to be educated and the 
financial ability of the States to raise revenue. 


4. The President’s Commission on Higher Education (1946) 


On July 13, 1946, President Truman established the President’s 

mmission on Higher Education. He charged its members with the 
task of examining the functions of higher education in our democracy 
and determining the means by which these functions can best be 
performed. 

The magnitude of the issues involved prompted the Commission to 
incorporate its findings and recommendations in a series of six volumes. 
Following are, in substance, some of the more significant comments and 
recommendations which they contain relative to the role of the Federal 
Government in education: 

The Federal Government assumes responsibility for supplementing 
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State and local efforts in military defense against the Nation’s enemies 
without; surely it may as justifiably assume responsibility for supple- 
menting State and local efforts against educational deficiencies and 
inequalities that are democracy’s enemies within. 

xisting programs and proposals indicate that the Federal Govern- 
ment recognizes the desirability of providing financial aid to students 
in higher education, because of the public benefits which accrue. This 
Commission believes, however, that a general program of national 

nts-in-aid and graduate fellowships, equally available within the 
imits of the Federal appropriation to all eligible students, will make 
specialized and unnecessary and unwise. By 
having all general grants and fellowship programs administered within 
a single program, the competition among the various programs can be 
eliminated. This is imperative to meet total national needs. 

A national program of Federal scholarships in the form of grants- 
in-aid should be provided for at least 20 percent of all undergraduate, 
nonveteran students. The basis of individual need, coupled with the 
requisite qualifications of total personal abilities and interests, should 
be the controlling factor in the selection of the recipients of such aid. 

Methods of allocating funds within the several States should be on 
a basis which takes account of the number of each State’s high school 
graduates and total college-age population. 

The Commission recommends a fundamental change in the position 

iven to the central education agency in the Federal Government. 
First, the financial support given to the U.S. Office of Education must 
be commensurate muh the great tasks confronting that agency. 
Second, the status of the agency within the framework of the Govern- 
ment must be raised. Regardless of the manner in which this is done 
the status of education in the Federal Government must be raised 
before the Government will be able to play its important role in the 
speedy improvement in education at all levels throughout the country. 

The Commission recommends that the President establish an inter- 
departmental committee consisting of a representative or repre- 
sentatives of each department or agency maintaining one or more 
educational or research programs which utilize the colleges or univer- 
sities, the U.S. Commissioner of Education to serve as chairman. 

To provide the financial support for higher education which its 
value to the individual and to the Nation more than justifies will 
require that the role of the Federal Government, as a partner with 
the States in the support of higher education, be greatly strengthened 
and expanded. 

The time has come for America to develop a sound pattern of con- 
tinuing Federal support for higher education. . 


5. The (Hoover) Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, 1947 


In accordance with Public Law 162 (80th Cong.) approved July 7, 
1947, the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, headed by former President Herbert Hoover, undertook 
an examination into the operation and organization of the executive 
functions and activities. a this examination it had the assistance 
of various task forces which made studies of particular segments of the 
Government. 
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» Following is @ summary of some of the major criticisms and recom- 

mendations concerning the administration of Federal activities in 
education set forth in the Commission’s ‘Report on Social Security 
and Education” and in the task force report on “Public Welfare” : 

(a) The Commission’s “Report on Social Security and Education.’’ — 
With respect: to elementary and secondary education the Federal 
Government has engaged in overlapping and independent promotions 
of curricula in highly specialized fields, while neglecting the general 
‘curricular needs ofthe country. Direct Federal aid to local schools 
‘in curriculum development and in providing school lunches has 
circumvented State departments of sbapatings There has not been 
sufficient coordination of the educational and nutritional aspects of 
the school lunch program. 

Nine Federal departments and agencies are making grants or enter- 
ing into contracts for research through colleges and universities 
without any coordination of these programs. These projects are 
concentrated in the natural and physical sciences and have an impor- 
tant effect upon the educational system. 

There are those who think that these programs should be concen- 
trated in the U.S. Office of Education, but the Commission believes 
they must be administered by the agencies whose functions they 
promote. 

(b) The task force report on “Public Welfare.”’—In general, Federal 
activities in encouragement and support of education in the States 
have been highly beneficial both from @ State and a national point 
of view. The argument that Federal aid would lead to Federal 
control of education in the States has often been used as a screen 
by those who oppose Federal assistance on other grounds. The 
danger to education lies more in the uncontrolled spread of unco- 
ordinated and specialized educational functions over the Government. 
without regard to effective overall educational development. 

The complaint is that the Federal Government has never adopted 
an overall policy in regard to its educational activities, that legislation 
has been piecemeal and programs have been uncoordinated. Ag- 
gressive groups or oder have promoted their causes through educa- 
tion without regard to the overall development of education. The 
Office of Education has been kept so weak that it has neither the 
a status nor the facilities to be an effective force in 

eveloping or coordinating a Federal progres of education. Unco- 
ordinated activities in this field pervade practically all of the major 
departments and independent. agencies of the executive branch. 
During each of the last several years’ the Federal Government has 
pace several billions of dollars for educational activities carried 
out through other than State channels. 

Basic control of and responsibility for education should continue 
to be a State and local function. However, the Nation, as well as 
States and localities, is vitally concerned that education be effective 
and Federal financial assistance and leadership of a noncoercive nature 
are often desirable. Grants-in-aid or other fscal assistance to States 
for education should be as general as possible in nature, consistent 
with the Federal obligation and necessity for ascertaining that funds 
are used for the purposes for which intended. 
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All Federal activities concerning aga or secondary schools 
in the States should be the responsibility of the Federal educational 
agency unless the evidence is clear cut to the contrary. The agency 
should also be responsible for Federal activities involving higher 
educational institutions which primarily concern more than the 
speciality of any noneducational department or independent agency. 

The Federal educational agency should be a source for professional 
educational service to all governmental agencies involved in educa- 
tional matters, whether concerned with in-sefvice training or the pro- 
motion of their particular specialties. Needing greater stress is the 
function of the agency to perform aggressive research, diffuse informa- 
tion and promote educational activities greatly needed but often 
neglected by States. 

he U.S. Office of Education has not been properly equipped to 
perform its appropriate functions. 

The organization of the Office of Education should be consistent 
with what is considered good organizational practice on the State and 
local level. Serious consideration should be given to the establish- 
ment of a National Board of Education. 

The determination of the location of the Federal educational agency 
in the executive branch should be governed largely by its functions 
and its modes of operation. The majority of the amassed evidence 
seems to be in favor of making the Office of Education an independent 


agency. 


6. The (Hoover) Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (1953) 


A Commission on anization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (often called the second Hoover Commission) was 
created by Public Law 108 of the 83d Congress approved by the 
President on July 10, 1953. The Commission consisted of four persons 
appointed by President Eisenhower, four persons appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and four persons appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Seeaus President Herbert Hoover 
‘was elected Chairman of the Commission. Its duties were set forth 
in the establishing act, which gave it powers to investigate and 
recommend policies as well as administrative methods. 

To carry out the congressional directives, task forces were en- 
listed from among professional men and executives. Most of the 
members of these task forces had had experience in executive agencies 
of the Federal Government. The task forces were equipped with 
research and clerical staffs. 

Total appropriations to the Commission by the 83d and 84th 
Congresses amounted to $2,848,534.? 

In the final report of the Commission dated June 1955, general 
dissents or reservations concerning recommendations made by the 
Commission were expressed by five of its members. 

In a consideration of recommendations by the Commission it might 
be helpful to bear in mind that the stated primary purpose of the 


? Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. Final report to the 
Congress, June 1955, p. 4. 
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Commission was to recommend methods by which reductions could 
be made in the expenditures by the executive branch of the Federal 
Government without injury to the security or welfare of the country. 

A number of statements and recommendations concerning Federal 
educational policies and programs appear in the Commission’s reports 
and in the task force reports, here identified as follows: 


A, COMMISSION REPORTS 
Report on Federal medical services, February 1955 (pp. 27, 29) 


Recommendation No. 2 

That the medical and hospital services of the three armed services be modified 
into a much more closely coordinated pattern which will provide that: 

* * * * 

(d) Each of the three military departments maintain a medical center, the 
components of which should be a hospital and a center for education of military 
medical personnel occupied with medical problems identified with the primary 
mission of the department. 

* * * * * * + 


Recommendation No. 4 


That the Secretary of Defense strengthen the armed services training program 
for interns and residents, for other physicians and dentists on active duty, and 
for reserve officers not on active duty. 

This program should be planned and directed from the medical center of each 
service, using selected military and civilian hospitals for special training. 


Report on legal services and procedure, March 19565 (pp. 28, 30) 


Recommendation No. 19 

There should be no program affording an undergraduate legal education to 
officers of the Army, Navy, or Air Force. Should the need exist, Marine na 2 
officers not above the rank of first lieutenant (permanent or temporary) may be 
so trained. Each such Marine Corps lieutenant must contractually agree to 
remain on active duty in the Marine Corps for not less than 5 years after com- 
pletion of law training and to seek admission to the bar. If admitted, he should 
serve only as an officer-attorney in the Marine Corps. 

* * * * * * * 


Recommendation No. 20. 
Separate schools of military justice should be discontinued and a joint school 


for all four services created. The joint school of military justice should offer a — 


curriculum of military justice and military affairs only. In addition to military 
attorneys, nonattorney senior ranking officers of all services whose responsibilities 
require a knowledge of the Uniform Code of Military Justice should be directed 
to attend the school. 


Report on lending agencies, March 1955 (pp. 42, 62-63, 65) 


Recommendation No. 15 i 
That the program of loans for college housing be terminated. 
* * * * ok * * 

To aid its borrowers, the Farmers Home Administration performs broad super- 
visory and educational activities. It has approximately 1,650 different county 
and State offices paralleling closely the local units of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and providing nearly identical technical and general advice. 

* * * * * * 


Recommendation No. 32 


That the Congress require the Farmers Home Administration to charge interest, 
premiums, or other fees on loans made by the agency sufficient to cover the 
administrative expense of the lending program and the cost of money to the 
Treasury. 
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Report on surplus property, April 1955 (pp. 35-36, 40-41, 45, 90, 93) 


The Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
authorizes the Administrator of General Services to donate surplus property 
to the States, territories, and possessions for educational or public health pur- 
poses without cost (except for costs of care and handling). 

Pursuant to regulations prescribed by the Administrator, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare determines whether the surplus property is 
usable and necessary for educational or health purposes and makes allocations 
to eligible institutions. 

* * * * * * * 


Recommendation No. 8 

That the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare strengthen its current 
administration of the donation program by: 

(a) Changing the application for surplus property form to require the State 
surplus property agency, or the recipient institutions, to certify that within a 
reasonable time there will be need for the Federal surplus personal property listed 
on such application. 

(b) Requiring regional office staffs to give closer attention to applications to 
insure that the requested transfer of property complies with the policy of the 
Congress as expressed in the law; that the property is needed for educational or 
public health purposes; and that it will be used for such purposes. 

(c) Conducting periodic surveys of property in warehouses maintained by the 
State surplus property agencies, to determine the nature, quantity, and date of 
acquisition of the inventory and to recapture for Federal agency utilization or 
disposal those items not needed or not directly related to educational or public 
health purposes. 

(d) Vesting immediate title to transferred personal property (except leased 
property) in the recipient institution for designated classes of property or amounts 
under $2,500 to minimize the need for expensive recordkeeping and followup 
investigations. 


* * * * * *” * 


Recommendation No. 9 


That the Congress reexamine the provisions of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, relating to the donation of Federal 
surplus property, and clarify congressional intent to transfer such property with- 
out cost to State educational and public health institutions, notwithstanding 
Department of Defense requirements for reimbursement of stock funds for 
transfers of property from such funds. 

* * * * * * * 

Under the Federal property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, responsibility is placed in the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to recommend to the General Services Administration real property, 
including buildings, fixtures, and equipment situated thereon, that is needed and 
suitable for school, classroom, or other educational use, or for use in the protection 
of public health, including research. However, transfers are made in the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator of General Services. 


* * * * 


Recommendation No, 23 

That the Congress review, simplify, and codify the statutes relating to the 
transfer of real property to State agencies and institutions for public purposes, and 
establish uniform criteria for determining public benefits and terms and conditions 
governing the use of transferred property. 


Report on research and development, May 1955 (pp. 48, 50) 


We are greatly concerned over the inadequate public and State support of our 
medical schools where our research technicians are trained and an important part 
of basic medical research is carried forward. * * * 

Commission Recommendation No. 5 
That greater Federal support be given to basic and medical research. 
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B. TASK FORCE REPORTS 
Task force report on Federal medical services, February 1955 (pp. 87, 95, 102) 


The task force recommends 


That the armed services’ training programs for interns and residents, for other 
ear assnee and dentists on active duty, and for Reserve officers not on active duty, 
strengthened and pest renee and directed from the medical center of each 
service, using selected military and civilian hospitals for special training. 
* * * * * 


The task force recommends ; 

That Federal financial assistance be provided to schools of public health on the 
graduate level only: 

(a) By block grants in amounts dependent upon the number of students 
graduating from the school and entering Federal, State or local government 
service or service of the government of another nation in the most recent previous 
5-year period, with such grants not exceeding the actual cost of the education 
involved; and 

(b) On a matching basis for capital outlays. 

* * * * * * * 
The task force recommends 


. That Freedmen’s Hospital and Howard University remain, for the present, 
under the general supervision of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare ana that the Department exercise its influence to improve the facilities 
and operational standards of Freedmen’s Hospital and Howard University’s 
colleges of medicine, dentistry, and maar including a determination as to 
how the university and os ane ospital may be placed on an independent 


Task force report on “Legal Services and Procedures,”” March 1955 (p. 106) 


Recommendation No. 22 


Any program to afford a legal education to members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps at Government expense, should be limited to persons 
whose permanent or temporary ranks or grades do not exceed that of first lieu- 


tenant or lieutenant Gg). Consideration should be given to consolidating 
schools maintained by the several Judge Advocates General. 


Task force report on “Surplus Property,” February 1955 (pp. 110-111) 


It is recommended 


1. That the law and administrative regulations be changed to require the State 
educational and public health institutions, or the State surplus property agencies 
acting as the agents of such institutions, to pay for aii Federal surplus personal 
property a “fair value’’ as established by the Administrator of General Services 
with the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, in addition to the 
cost of care, handling, and transportation now borne by the institutions. It is 
further recommended that such fair value charges be accounted for, and deducted 
from, the annual appropriations to the States as Federal grants-in-aid for educa- 
tion and public health. An exception should be made to provide that Federal 
= personal property having national defense value, such as machine tools 
an 


electronic equipment, be leased to State educational and public health insti- 


tutions, with the right of recapture in case of national emergency. 


To bring about a more effective administration of the program, and to implement | 


the policies outlined above, it is recommended: 

1. That GSA in consultation with the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Bureau of the Budget, carefully review the fair value schedule 
and the ancillary condition codes * * * to make such schedule more equitable 
and also applicable to transfers of Federal surplus personal property to State 
educational and public health institutions. 
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7. The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (1953) «* 


In a message to Congress on March 30, 1953, President Eisenhower 
recommended the creation of a commission to study the means of 
achieving a sounder relationship between Federal, State, and local 

vernments, Pursuant to his recommendation, an act creating the 

mmission on Relations was passed by the Con- 

— and een y the President on July 10, 1953.° The act 

irected the Commission to examine the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in relation to the States and their political subdivisions. 

In accordance with provisions of the act, the President appointed 
15 members, and the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House each appointed 5 members of the Commission. The House 
members originally appointed served throughout. Under the Senate 
ruling that Senators not reelected became ineligible to serve on the 
Commission, the President of the Senate replaced. three of his original 
appointees. President Eisenhower first designated Clarence E. Man- 
ion as Chairman; and, after his resignation, the President appointed 
Meyer Kestnbaum (president of Hart Schaffner & Marx) to serve as 
Chairman of the Commission. 

An act approved February 7, 1955 directed the Commission not 
later than June 30, 1955, to submit to the President for transmittal 


to the Congress its final report, including recommendations for 
legislative action. 


Chapter 9 of the final report of the Commission deals with “Educa- 


tion.” Concerning the role of the Federal Government in education 
the report says in part: 


Of all the existing Federal programs, the activities of the Office of Education 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare are most directly related 
to the promotion of education. * * * 

Most Federal activities in support of education have been incidental to other 
national objectives. * * * 

The American ple can take pride in the accomplishments of State and local 
governments in the continued extension of educational opportunities. Financial 
support has on the whole been generously provided and standards have steadily 
risen, even in the less wealthy States. There is ample reason to regard State 
and local control of education as one of our most prized traditions. * * * 

That the primary responsibility for the support of general public education 
should continue to rest with the States and local units is not in dispute. But 
there are disagreemerts in determining the nature of national responsibility, and 
in deciding how that responsibility should be discharged. 

Since the early years of the Republic, our citizens have insisted upon free public 
education. In Madison’s words, “a popular government, without popular in- 
formation, or the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, 
or perhaps both.’’‘ It is beside the point and completely unnecessary to justify 
@ national interest in education solely upon considerations of national defense or 
population mobility. Although organized as a Federal system, ours is one 
nation, and there is an inherent and indisputable national interest in having an 
educated citizenry; only in this way can national, as well as State and local, 
self-government be insured. 

But there is nothing incompatible between the national interests in an educated 
citizenry and our tradition of leaving responsibility for general public education 
to the States. The national interest in education, like many other national 
objectives, is best served by State and local administration and control. The 
Commission believes that with certain exceptions, noted later, national action 
directly related to general public education is best confined to research, advisory, 
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and clearinghouse functions such as those currently performed by the Office of 
Education. 


* * * * * _* * 


The report of the Commission contains the following recommenda- 
tions ‘concerning education: 


The Commission recognizes the accomplishments of the school lunch program 
and recommends that States take action to expand the program to include many 
schools and schoolchildren presently unable to participate. 

With respect to Federal assistance to State and local school lunch programs, 
the Commission recommends (1) the continuation of commodity donations as 
long as these stocks continue to be acquired and held as surplus by the National 
Government; and (2) the reduction and elimination of cash grants after a reason- 
able period of time, with the assumption by States, localities, and parents of full 
responsibility for the cash financing required.5 

* * * * * * * 
The Commission recommends that legislative authorization be continued for 
ts for school construction and operation in federally affected areas for such 
e as the need exists. 
* * * * * * * 


The Commission recommends that legislative action be taken to limit Federal 
grants-in-aid in behalf of vocational education to subjects vested with a clear and 
special national interest, and to establish new categories of Federal grants onl 
to stimulate forms of training especially important to the national interest. It is 
further recommended that existing grants not meeting these criteria be eliminated 
after a reasonable period of time.* 

* * * * * * * 

The Commission recommends that responsibility for providing general public 
education continue to rest squarely upon the States and their political subdivisions. 
The Commission further recommends that the States act vigorously and promptly 
to discharge this responsibility. The Commission does not recommend a general 

rogram of Federal financial assistance to elementary and secondary education, 
lieving that the States have the capacity to meet their educational requirements. 
However, where, upon a clear factual finding of need and lack of resources, it is 
demonstrated that one or more States do not have sufficient tax resources to sup- 
port an adequate school system, the National Government, through some appro- 
priate means, would be justified in assisting such States temporarily in financing 
the construction of school facilities—exercising particular caution to avoid inter- 
ference by the National Government in educational processes or programs.’ 


A study committee report on ‘‘Federal Responsibility in the Field of 
Education” which was submitted to the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and transmitted to President Eisenhower on June 20, 
1955, set forth a number of principles, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions, including the following: 


1. Adequate education of all American youth is essential to the preservation 
of the Republic and to the welfare of the Nation in peace and war. The country’s 
most important resource lies in its citizens more than in its soil or climate or extent 
of territory. Full development of this resource is dependent upon solutions to a 
number of pressing problems. * * * 

2. These problems combine to emphasize that the financial needs of education 
are on the rise, We believe that the American ple can and will devote an 
increasing share of their income to education. The question is not whether the 
United States can afford to spend more on education than it does now, but how the 
needed funds can best be raised. * * * 

3. Every American child has the right to an adequate educational opportunity. 

t. opportunity can be provided by local communities and States more satis- 
factorily and squttebly then by the Federal Government. School boards, in 
cooperation with State legislatures, are in a better position to determine the 


5 Dissent from this recommendation was expressed by five members of the Commission. 
6 Dissent by five members of the Commission. 
7 Concurrence with the substance and spirit of this recommendation but with specific reservations, was 
Dissent with this recommendation was expressed by 
mem 
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adequacy of their schools than Congress or any other agency of the Federal Go 
ment. : 


8. The general conclusion is that Federal aid is not necessary either for current 
operating expenses for public schools or for capital expenditures for new school 
facilities. Local communities and States are able to supply both in accordance 
with the will of their citizens. 

9, * * * The school lunch program is beneficial to the health and welfare of 
schoolchildren. It should be strengthened and made available to the maximum 
number of pupils who wish to participate. 

* * * * * * * 

10. * * * The teaching of vocational knowledge and skills is an essential part 
of the general education in our schools. The vocational education program should 
be strengthened as an integral part of the high school program. 

Vocational education, as all education, is a primary responsibility of States and 
local governments. There is a continuing interest of the Federal Government in 
vocational education where a clear national interest is involved. 

In the activities which do not specifically contribute to training for defense there 
should be a tapering off of Federal grants. State and local governments can and 
should provide from their own funds an adequate vocational program. 

In programs where a clear national interest is involved there should be a continu- 
ing Federal participation in their financing, so that there will be a hard core of 
Federal responsibility left which could be expanded in times of emergency. Many 
of the detailed specifications and minute controls of the existing grant-in-aid 
programs should be eliminated. 

11. * * * There is a clear obligation of the Federal Government to make 
payments toward the construction and operation of schools in areas where Federal 
activities have led to an influx of children and thereby imposed a special burden 
upon communities. 

Wherever possible the responsibility should be returned to localities as a more 
adequate tax base is developed. 

There will be cases where the Federal Government will have to carry the 
responsibility permanently because of the particular nature of the situation. 


12. library is an important community service, and an essen- 
tial part of overall public education, particularly of adult self-education. 
* * * * * * * 


13. The principles which we have outlined earlier in this statement apply at all 
levels of education, elementary, secondary, and bigher. However, there are some 
cial problems in the field of higher education and its relationship to the Federal 
vernment that do not apply to elementary and secondary schools. 
The question whether Federal aid should be extended in the field of higher 
education involves considerations so complex that they cannot adequately be 
disposed of by this committee in the time available to us, * * * 


8. The White House Conference on Education (1955) 


In his state of the Union message to the 83d Congress, 2d session, 
on January 7, 1954, President Eisenhower expressed the hope that a 
conference on education would be held in each State, culminating in a 
White House Conference on Education. 

Subsequently, through passage of Public Law 530, the Congress 
authorized an appropriation of $700,000 to be distributed among the 
States and territories to defray the costs of these statewide meetings 
of educators and lay citizens to discuss their school needs. 

A special Committee for the White House Conference on Education, 
appointed by the President, met in Washington on December 2, 1954, 
to begin its work of ing out the President’s plans for an unprec- 
edented citizen study of ucational needs and problems. Neil H. 
McElroy, president of Procter & Gamble Co., was the appointed 
Chairman of the Committee. 

Within 4 months after the President’s Committee held its first 
meeting, the Governors of all the States and territories had agreed to 
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“cooperate in the conference program. Federal funds were allocated to 

the States and Territories on the basis of population, with a minimum 
of $5,000. In return for this money, each State and territory was 
obligated to furnish a pepory on its conference program. 

The White House Conference on Education was held in Washi , 
D.C., November 28 through December 1, 1955. By decision of the 
President’s Committee, the Conference restricted itself to discussion 
of problems affecting the elemen and secondary schools, public and 
and nonpublic. The President’s Committee presented topics for dis- 
cussion by the Conference. 


a. Report of the President's Committee for the White House Conference 
on Education 


The report of the President’s Committee, dated April 1956, was 
based upon its own studies into the topics discussed at the White 
House Conference, the results of the ite House Conference, and 
the results of the State and Territorial conferences. The report con- 
tains numerous comments and recommendations involving considera- 
tion of the Federal role in education, including the following having 
specific reference to the Federal Government: 


* * * In the opinion of this Committee, money for schools must continue to 
come from all three levels of government, with a portion of funds for school 
peiiaed th made available by the Federal Government on an emergency 

is. 


We recommend that a White House Conference on Higher Education, similar 
in s to the program just concluded on the needs of elementary and secondary 
schools, be held promptly to consider the many complex problems facing, or soon 
to face, the Nation’s colleges and universities, * * p- 7). 

* * * This Committee believes that a far stronger U.S. Office of Education is 
needed if necessary research on schools is to become available (p. 20). 

* . * * * * * 


Since the collection and dissemination of educational statistics is a primary 
function of the U.S. Office of Education, it is urgently recommended that the 
statistical services of the Office be expanded. For the performance of this 
service, the cooperation of all State departments of education is essential. 

The other research services of the Office of Education should be expanded. 

The Federal Government should deal with local school systems only through 
the responsible State school agency, usually the State department of education. 
— a plan of operation is a necessary safeguard against Federal control of 

ucation. 

Federal funds for the elementary and secondary schools should be channeled 
‘through the U.S. Office of Education. 

Research should be conducted at local, State, and Federal levels on the 

ms by big city school systems. As much attention should be paid 
he need for decentralization in urban areas as to the need for consolidation in 
rural areas (p. 22). 

* * * The U.S. Office of Education, State departments of education, and the 
‘professional associations of teachers, as well as colleges and universities and 
groups of interested citizens, should provide attractive materials and conduct 
active campaigns to interest students in teaching, * * * (p. 46). 

* * * Sufficient funds should be provided for the U.S. Office of Education, 

nd that agency should assume primary responsibility (a) in conducting research 

rectly; (6) in contracting with agencies, professional organizations, and others 

qualified to do effective research; and (c) in stimulating, encouraging, and coordi- 

nating a continuous program of study at all levels of government, * * * (p, 49). 
* * + * * * * 

This Committee recommends that the Federal Government provide school 
building aid to the States and Territories on a short-time emergency basis. 
There is no doubt that.a‘school building emergency exists. * * * (p. 59). | 
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b. Report of the White House Conference on Education 


The following conclusions are among those relating to the role of 
the Federal Government in education that appear in the report of the 
White House Conference on Education, dated April 1956: 


The people of the United States have inherited a commitment, and have the 
responsibility to provide for all a full opportunity for a free public education 
regardless of physical, intellectual, social, or emotional differences, or of race, 
creed, or religion (p. 91). 

* * * * * * * 


The Federal Government should have no control whatsoever over school 
building plans and specifications. 

Some thought, however, that the U.S. Office of Education should engage in 
research in all areas of school building materials and construction and make 
results available to schools. 

Some thought that wherever the Federal Government allocates money to 
impacted areas, any regulation should be exercised through existing State agencies’ 
if such exist in the States (p. 97). 

* * * * * * * 

The participants approved by a ratio of more than 2 to 1 the proposition that 
the Federal vernment should increase its financial participation in public 
education. Of those favoring such increase, the overwhelming majority approved 
an increase in Federal funds for school building construction. On the issue of 
Federal funds to the States for local school operation, the participants divided 
almost Srenty: A very small minority was opposed to Federal aid for education 
in any form. 

A majority agreed that all States and Territories and the District of Colum) ia 
should be eligible for Federal funds but that they should be granted only on the 
basis of demonstrated needs. 

Federal aid should never be permitted to become a deterrent to State and local 
initiative in education. 

The administration of Federal funds should be throu~h the appropriate State 
azency for education. This State agency should determine the relative needs of 
local school districts. There was some opinion that Federal administration of 
financial grants for education should be vested in the U.S Office of Education. 

The delegates almost unanimously opposed any Federal control over educational 
use of funds in local school districts. Accounting by the States to the Federal 
Government for fisea! purposes was not interpreted as Federal control of education. 

One table in ten recommended that Federal aid should be made available to 
States only for those districts certifying that they are conforming to the Supreme 
Court decision prohibiting racially segregated school systems (p. 103). 


c. Reports of State and Territorial Conferences on Education 


Each of the 53 States and Territories invited to participate in the 
White House Conference on Education conducted a conference pro- 
gram in preparation for the national conference. The following state- 
ments appear in the Presidential Committee’s summary of conclusions 
and recommendations contained in the State and Territorial reports: 


* * * Several reports recommend that the U.S. Office of Education be siven 
Cabinet status or be made an independent agency, or in any event should be 
strengthened in the services it now performs (p. 116). 

In brief, the reports stress the faet that worthy young people cannot be en- 
couraged to prepare for teaching when the material rewards are inadequate, 
when the Sonchan-teuluies institutions are not high in quality, and when the work- 
ing conditions are unattractive. Of particular importance is the need for scholar- 
ships. Communities, civic organizations, and State and Federal Governments 
are ured to take immediate steps to develop scholarship programs, * * * 
(p. 119). 

* * * * * * * 


First, no State expresses opposition to all types of Federal aid. That is, every 
State seems to want Federal aid for one or more of the following purposes: voca- 
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tional education, school lunches, school buildings, general Federal aid, and in 
federally impacted areas. 

Twenty-three States report in favor of Federal aid for school building construc- 
tion. Of these, six States specifically mention that the aid should be based on 
needs, effort, and the ability to’pay. Three of the States want the aid to be dis- 
tributed on a matching basis, and another indicates that the aid must be based 
on an objective formula. 

Fifteen States ett the principle of Federal aid or Federal aid for general 


purposes, * * * (p. 121). 


9. The President’s Committee a et Beyond the High School 
1956 


In a special message to Congress concerning “our educational sys- 
tem” on January 12, 1956, President Eisenhower expressed his inten- 
tion to appoint a Committee on Education Hepend the High School. 
He said that the purpose of the Committee would be ‘‘to lay before us’”’ 
all the problems of education beyond the high school and to encourage 
systematic attack upon them. On April 19, 1956, the White House 
announced the appointment of 33 persons to constitute the Committee. 
Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the board, New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., became Chairman of the Committee. 

Preliminary operations of the Committee began in April 1956, with 
available Presidential discretionary funds. These were supplemented 
by congressional appropriations. A total of $250,000 was made 
available to the Committee for its work over a period of approximately 
2 years. 

* bill to establish a statutory basis for the work of the Committee 
was introduced by Representative Carl Elliott of Alabama and, having 

assed both Houses of Congress, was approved by the President on 
~" 26, 1956. In the preamble of the law the Congress declared it. 
e be— 
imperative that immediate stimulus be given to planning and action throughout 


the Nation which will meet adequately the needs for education beyond the high 
school. 


In its first interim report the Committee stated that: 


The Federal Government through many separate agencies now does many 
things that involve and have an impact upon education beyond the high school. 
Aside from the obvious impact of military service programs on post-high school 
youth and the services performed by the Office of Education, major examples are 
aid to land-grant colleges, the surplus property program, agricultural extension and 
research, National Science Foundation research and fellowship programs, veterans’ 
education, vocational rehabilitation, ROTC programs, the college housing loan 
program, contract research sponsored by many Federal agencies, and international 
education programs, among many others. In recent years the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent more than a billion dollars annually in educational activities 
beyond the high school. * * * 


Chapter V of the second and final report of the Committee, dated 
July 1957, deals with “The Federal Government and Education 
Beyond the High School.” The chapter ends with the following 
“conclusions and recommendations’’: 


1. The Federal Government should provide broad national leadership, should 
collect and provide useful data and services, and should provide certain other 
needed assistance, such as is recommended in this report. ut it should do these 
things only by methods which strengthen State and loon effort and responsibility 
and, in the case of direct financial assistance, only through programs which are 

riodically reviewed and which are promptly terminated when no longer clearly 
Tustifiable. Finally, the Federal Government should studiously avoid programs 
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and policies which carry the threat either of control or of other adverse effects 
upon the educational institutions. 

2. It is obvious to us who have sérved on this committee that there is a most 
inadequate body of facts upon which plans within or without the Federal Govern- 
ment can be based, and no central responsibility. Post-high school education 
is local in fact and national in its consequences. In this respect it does not differ 
from agriculture or commerce and industry. The farmers and the businessmen 
are much better served by their Government, nor would they tolerate the defici- 
encies of facts and of assistance in planning that are experienced by the educational 
community—which includes all citizens: Educators, students, parents, and 
employers, 

3. Noticeable and important effects on institutions can be found resulting from 
practically every one of the Federal programs discussed in this chapter. S no 
means all effects are adverse, but the programs need thorough study in the light of 
their total impact and individual continuing importance. 

4, The interests of both the Federal Government and the educational institu- 
tions require a much higher degree of continuing interagency coordination in 
Federal activities which have an impact on post-high school education than exists 
among the large number of Federal agencies involved at the present time. 

5. There should be more effective means for reflecting the views of educational 
institutions and associations, States and lay citizens in policy-determining and 
program-planning for activities at the Federal level which relate to post-high 
school education. 

6. The present Committee came into being because of a genuine need for a 
group of laymen and educators to take an overall look at education beyond the 
high school in this country, to lay their findings before the American people, to 
make them aware of critical issues and to stimulate needed action. The Com- 
mittee has had but a brief time to perform these tasks, but the point is that they 
should be worked on continuously. 

7. Federal responsibility for stimulating followup of the recommendations of 
this Committee involving the Federal Government should be assigned clearly. 

8. In 1954 a national advisory committee on education, which might have 
contributed in some ways to carrying out some of the responsibilities suggested 
above, was authorized by law, but it was never appointed. It would be better to 
revive this plan than to continue the present situation. However, the Com- 
mittee doubts that that committee was established at a high enough level or in 
large enough terms to do all that is needed or to command sufficient respect from 
the educational institutions and associations, the States and localities, or the 
Federal agencies, with which it would have to deal. 

9. In the light of the serious national and international problems that require 
the United States to be educated to its full capacity, the occasional appointment 
of temporary committees is inadequate to deal with the needs for national leader- 
ship and coordinated Federal activity in the field of post-high-school education. 
The Committee believes that in addition to those permanent and temporary com- 
mittees now operating in connection with some of the Government programs 
relating to this field, permanent machinery should be created, with provision for 
broadly representative lay and professional advisers, to keep under continuous 
scrutiny all Federal programs affecting education beyond the high school and to 
advise the President and the heads of appropriate Federal agencies with respect 
thereto. The Committee further believes that additional machinery should be 
created or designated if, and to the full extent, necessary to carry out the other 
Federal responsibilities suggested in these findings and conclusions, 

10, The Committee, therefore, urgently recommends that the President au- 
thorize and direct the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to develop 
for his consideration specific proposals on the best means for setting up whatever 
machinery may be necessary (a) to further a continuous and orderly review and 
development of the national and intragovernmental aspects of education beyond 
the high school, and (6) to fulfill the other needs relating thereto which are identi- 
fied in these conclusions and recommendations. 

11. The Committee further recommends that the following functions of the 
U.S. Office of Education be particularly reviewed and where necessary strength- 
ened to enable that Office (1) As a matter of highest priority to increase su- 
stantially the effectiveness ofits factfinding and reporting services, using the 
most advanced techniques already in use in other fields of national interest, with 
the aim of supplying the Nation with a continuing flow of reliable and Ley 
information about conditions and trends in education beyond the high school; 
(2) to provide more technical and professional staff services to assist States, com- 
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munities and institutions, at their request, in planning for education beyond the 
high school; and (3) to encourage more widespread experimentation in institu- 
tional management and teacher effectiveness (pp. 106-108). 

10. Other Governmental Advisory Groups 


Besides the commissions already named, the Federal Government 
has sponsored several other committees and conferences which have 


published criticisms and recommendations concerning the administra- 


tion of Federal activities in education. Included are the following 
groups which will be here identified and their criticisms and recom- 
mendations briefly noted: (1) .The White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy (1939); (2) the Committee on Planning for 
Education (1941); (3) the Committee on Intergovernmental Fiscal 
Relations (1943); (4) the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth (1950); and (5) the President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers (1958). 

The White House Conference on Children in a Democracy was 
organized at the suggestion of President F. D. Roosevelt and con- 
vened in April 1939 and January 1940. The Conference, headed by 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, ultimately comprised 676 people. 
These represented many types of professional and civic interests, 
practical experience, ro political and religious belief. 

The general report adopted by the Caalacesiin in January 1940 de- 
clared that the resources of many school districts and even of entire 
States and regions cannot keep pace with the needs of the school 
eg tach nor provide suitable standards of educational efficiency. 

he Conference recommended that an extended program of Federal 
financial assistance to the States be adopted in order to reduce in- 
equalities in educational opportunity among States. 

In December 1941, the US. Commissioner of Education appointed 
a Committee on Planning for Education, which in 1942 published a 
report embodying its discussions and viewpoints. The report con- 
tains the following statement relative to the role of the Federal 
Government in education: 

The financial support of public education must be borne jointly by the Federal, 
State, and local governments. In general the Federal and State Governments 
_ _never assumed a sufficiently large share of the costs of public educa- 

nm 

Far too many people, including both professional educators and laymen, do not 
realize the imperative need for Federal support for public education. 

In June 1941 the Secre of the Treasury appointed a Com- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations to make a comprehen- 
sive study of the fiscal relations of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. The project was financed in part by special funds provided by 
the Congress. The Committee also had at its disposal the aid of the 
Institute of Public Administration, made possible by a grant to the 
Institute by the Carnegie Corporation to carry through such parts of 
the work as could not appropriately be financed from Federal funds. 

The report of the Committee was published in 1943 as a congres- 
sional document.* It reviewed some of the factors which should be 
considered in connection with proposals for Federal participation in 
financing general elementary and secondary education. With refer- 
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ence to the use of Federal funds in the maintenance of minimum 
standards of educational opportunity the Committee declared that: 


Of all the functions of government which might be candidates for minimum 
status, general education has the strongest claim. 


Concerning other Federal activities in education the Committee 
advanced the following ideas: 

In the field of secondary and higher education a conspicuous fact is the amount 
of latent talent in the population which is never developed. Many of the most 

romising youths discontinue education long before the opportunities for profitable 
investment, both from the personal and social points of view, have been exhausted. 
Better exploitation of talent would help to increase the national income and to 
diminish differences in its distribution. 

As to higher education, the program had best be confined to aid to individuals 
rather than institutions. This might take the form of federally supported scholar- 
ships of various sorts, including loan scholarships and work scholarships on the 
order of those offered by the National Youth Administration. Scholarship loans 
to be repaid through the return of a percentage of the beneficiary’s income (like a 
special income tax) over a certain period of time on the postschool period might 
also be considered. The amount granted on these conditions should be generous, 
but the selection should follow rigorous standards of fitness. 

Wise Federal leadership with regard to educational development in the United 
States can make an impressive contribution to the economic, political, and cultural 
life of the country. 


The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 
was called by President Truman in August 1949. At that time the 
President appointed a committee of 52 prominent citizens to direct 
the planning and subsequent activities. The Conference was held in 
Washington, D.C., December 3 to 7, 1950. Over 6,000 persons, 
including 4,620 voting delegates, attended. All the States and Terri- 
tories were represented. 

By a vote of its delegates in mango session on December 7, 1950, 
the Conference adopted a platform statement which had been de- 
veloped in the various discussions based upon numerous studies and 
reports. The platform contains many recommendations concerning 
education, including the following having particular reference to the 
role of the Federal Government: 

10. That steps be taken at the National, State, and local levels to improve the 
facilities and increase the output of professional schools preparing persons for 


services to children. 
* * x * * * 


17. That further Federal aid be provided to the States for educational services, 
in tax-supperted public schools, without Federal control, to help equalize educa- 
tional opportunity; the issue of auxiliary services to be considered on its merits in 
separate legislation. 

On April 4, 1956, the White House announced appointment of the 
National Committee for the Development of Scientists and Engineers, 
upon the recommendation of the Special Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on the Development of Scientists and Engineers. President 
Eisenhower assigned the Committee the task of “increasing the supply 
and improving the quality of our technological personnel.” The 
name of the Cedaahtan was later changed to the President’s Com- 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers. 

The Committee’s final report to the President dated December 17, 
1958, contains several recommendatiens concerning the role of the 
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Federal Government in the education of manpower. In this report 
the Committee “strongly recommends” that: 

The Federal Government at the White House level assume the responsibility 

for coordinating and stimulating the Nation’s efforts in the development. and 
_ utilization of highly trained manpower (p, i). 

The Committee stated that this responsibility should cover the 
three following broad areas: 

The coordination and development of Federal policies with regard to a 
trained manpower and the coordination of the many Federal programs whic 
affect the education and utilization of this manpower. 

The coordination of governmental and private efforts abroad further to develop 
and better to utilize the pool of highly trained manpower available to us and the 
friendly nations so as to promote the most effective arrangements for maximum 
utilization of these resources. 

The continued close Government liaison and cooperation with the great private 
agencies of our country which educate or utilize this manpower (p. iy. 

Other recommendations by the Committee included the proposal 
that: 

Efforts be intensified to stimulate the formation of citizens groups at local, 
State, and regional levels to improve mathematics and science teaching in our 
primary and secondary schools and to interest more of our able youth in these 
courses (p. iv). 


B. NONGOVERNMENTAL Apvisory Groups 


It has been pointed out, in substance, that in addition to the govern- 
mental advisory commissions named in the preceding section of this 
report, within recent years various advisory groups affiliated with 
national, nongovernmental organizations interested in education have 
published criticisms and made recommendations concerning the ad- 
ministration of Federal activities in education. Like the govern- 
mental commissions already enumerated, these nongovernmental 
bodies have usually arrived at their conclusions following extensive 
study and deliberations, altogether representing enormous investments 
of time and money. Identification of certain groups of this type and 
some.of their presently significant criticisms and recommendations 
Federal activities in education appear in the 
Pages hile the comments of these groups relate largely to Federa 
aid to the States for education, this sometimes involves the whole 

role of the Federal Government in education, and some of the findings 
and recommendations deal specifically with the latter, broader field of 
activity. 


1. The National Conference on the Financing of Education (1933) 


The National Conference on the Financing of Education was held 
in 1933 under the auspices of the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education and the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. Participants represented a number of edu- 
pe nee organizations and agencies. e report of the Conference 
set forth— 


from a vast amount of research and experience, the essentials of a modern school 
finance program. 

The program included a continuing policy for the Federal financing 
of public education having as its components the following ideas: 
(1) Federal support for education is in accord with the development 
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of national-policy with respect to education; (2) the need for Federal 
aid to the States, apparent from the beginning, has been increased by 
the development of the machine and power age; (3) the Federal Gov- 
ernment should enable the States to support a foundation program of 
education for all children within the Nation. 

Relative to the question of current need for Federal aid to the States 
the Conference advocated recognition of the principle that no locality 
should be required to burden itself more than any other in order to, 
provide a foundation program of education and pointed out that: 

* * * just as there are inequalities in ability to support schools within a State, 
so there is variation in ability to support schools among the States themselves, 
Children suffer the denial of educational opportunity because of these inequalities. 


This situation can be remedied only when a larger proportion of the school revenue 
comes from the Nation as a whole. 


In advocating Federal aid to provide a foundation program of edu- 
cation for all children, the Conference declared that the strength of 
the Nation is dependent upon the educational opportunity provided 
for all the children of all the people, and stated further: 


The lack of provision for education in any area cannot but result in limiting 
the possible development of the social, economic, and cultural life of the whole 
people.. The children living in the several States will rule not only in the localities 
and in the States in which they live, but will determine as well the policies which 
are to control and the Government which is to prevail throughout the Nation. 
The preservation and development of our society as well as simple equity demand 
that the Nation assume a larger responsibility in the support of the public school 
system. 


2. The American Youth Commission (1940) 


In 1935 the American Council on Education called attention to the 
need for a nationwide study of the problems of American youth. 
Subsequently the Council formed the American Youth Commission 
to (1) consider the needs of youth and appraise the resources for 
meeting these needs, (2) plan programs to help solve the problems of 
youth, and (3) promote desirable plans of action. 

In 1940 the Coigaaninaiie recommended rapid expansion of Federal 
aid to the States for educational purposes. In this connection the 
Commission drew attention to the marked inequality in tax resources 
among the several States and declared that— 


Equalization of educational opportunity should be regarded realistically, not 
as Ghastty from wealthy cities and States to their poorer brethren, but as a 
necessary provision for national security. The children born on poor land are 
as much eitizens as those born in more fortunate circumstances. Many of the 
children in less prosperous areas will later live in States and cities far from their 

lace of birth. rhe r education is a national concern which is in no way lessened 
ause they happened to be born where real estate is of low assessed value. 


In its general report published in 1943, the Commission affirmed 
its earlier position and recommendation with respect to Federal aid 
to education in the States, pointing out in addition that: 


Because the schools have been left so completely to local initiative and re- 
sponsibility, the educational situation of the country is one of great variety, 
he best schools are very good. The average schools are creditable. The 
poorest schools are so bad that the conditions are almost beyond belief of those 
who have not seen them. * * * 
These conditions are the results of dependence upon local property taxation 
for school support. * * * ’ 
The Commission is fully aware of the dangers involved in bringing the Federal 
Government into the general field of school support. It has debated this problem 
over a périod of 6 years and has become convinced that Federal aid is urgently 
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segues It was never more important than it is now if we are to maintain and 
end the ways of democracy. 


3. The National Committee on yale in Secondary Education 
1941 


_ The evaluating committee of the National Committee on Coordina- 
tion in Secondary Education, appointed by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals as a temporary advisory commission 
issued in 1941 a report entitled ‘The Relatronship of the Federal 
Government to the Education of Youth of Secondary-School Age.” 
The committee declared that-— 


The central issue is no longer, Shall the Federal Government accept increasingly 
important responsibilities in the field of education? Rather the issue has become 
What educational responsibilities shall the Federal Government exercise an 
what methods shall it employ in discharging them? 


The committee listed seven fundamental considerations affecting 
Federal-State-local relationships in education. Omitting the quali- 
ying compen, the seven principles set forth by the committee are 
as follows: 


(1) The maintenance of a decentralized pattern of educational organization, 
in which the vigor of State and local units of school administration is preserved, 
is highly desirable in the United States. This, however, requires revision of many 
existing local units of administration. 

(2) Various considerations urge that the Federal Government should accept 
carefully defined educational responsibilities, and this is consistent with the 
maintenance of State and local initiative in education. 

(3) A proper allocation of educational responsibilities between the Federal and 
the State local levels of government prevappcors the mutual acceptance and ob- 
servance of a series of controlling policies by both the Federal and State-local 
Governments. 

(4) Educational leadership as distingui from educational control is a 

r and major function of the Federal Government. 

(B) The provision of Federal funds for the partial financial support of education 
in the States is necessary and desirable, as a function of the Federal Government. 

(6) Disagreements affecting the relation of the Federal Government to educa- 
tion center around the manner in which Federal education funds should be 
transmitted to the States—the degree of specificity of the grants, the method of 
calculating State quotas, and the conditions involved in receiving them. 

(7) Federal grants should be made for broad educational purposes, on objective 
bases of allocation, and without discretio conditions, if the principles previ- 
ously enunciated are to be observed by the Federal Government. 


In the conelusion of its report the committee recommended: 


On the part of the Federal Government, transition from youth-serving agencies 
directly operated by the Federal Government to large-scale Federal participation 
in a nationwide education program operated through the public schools and in- 
tended to serve all youth according to their needs. 


4. The Interstate Committee on Postwar Reconstruction and 
Development (1944) 


In November 1942, the Board of Managers of the Council of State 
Governments recommended the development of memoranda dealing 
with wartime and postwar problems confronting the State. govern- 
ments. At its session in Baltimore in January 1942, the general 
assembly of the council approved the recommendations and outlined 
the scope and content of the program. 

Regional conferences of State officials were held throughout the 
country to promote interest in the project and develop an effective 
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organization and constructive plan of research, study, and drafting. 
Following the regional conferences, the interstate committee on pos 
war reconstruction and development was Created to supervisé and 
assist in the preparation of the memoranda. 
_ Early in its deliberations, this committee defined three. major 
responsibilities of the Council of State Governments, one of which 
was to develop an outline of principles and policies relative to postwar 
problems. 

The following statement appears in the report of the interstate 
committee, which was published by the Council of State Governments 
in 1944: 


The problem of developing effective Federal relationships in education is one 
of the most important confronting the Nation. The present situation is unsatis- 
factory and confusing with likelihood of becoming worse, unless decisive action 
s 90 to reorganize administrative machinery and improve relationships at 

evels. 

At the National Government level, a great number of agencies are operating 
independently, each agency interested in its specific program and, in many 
instances, dealing direetly with individual school authorities and agencies rather 
than as part of an adequately integrated national educational effort. ’ 

In view of these developments and tendencies, it is obviously desirable and 
necessary that the following basic a should be established as a guide for 
National-State cooperation in the field of paren education. 

Control of education is a function of State government, under provision of 
article X of the Constitution, and should be administered by the States and their 
delegated politica! subdivisions. Participation by the National Government 
should be limited to financial aid and to providing leadership and information in 
the development of State policies and programs. 

Ultimate responsibility for public education rests with the people of the States, 
as expressed by them thtonah the State constitutions and legislative acts. 
States should provide for the effective administration of educational laws, as in 
the administration of other major functions of State government. Responsibil- 
ity for educational planning, coordination, interpretation, and legislation is a 
function of State government and should be effectively discharged. 


5. The Educational Policies Commission; and the Problems and 
Policies Committee (joint study, 1945) 


In January 1945 the Educational Policies Commission sponsored by 
the National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, and the Problems and Policies Committee of 
the America Council on Education joimtly engaged in a special study 
from which emanated a report entitled ‘‘}ederal-State Relations in 
Education.” The report presented combined pronouncements of the 
Educational Policies Commission and the problems and policies com- 
mittee, based upon long deliberations. The summary of the joint 
report reads in part as follows: 


_ Adequate organization for the provision of a fair educational opportunity for 
all children and youth will require some ne ge ae of the Federal Government 
in education, he experience of a hundred and fifty years of national life, the 
compulsion of modern social demands, and the probable character of the period 
which lies ahead, all testify that Federal participation in education in the United 
States is a permanent phenomenon. Federal participation in education is no 
longer a debate. It has become a fact. 
he issue which still has to be settled is: Can Federal participation in education 
be kept within proper bounds and limits, or will it syeniueny swallow up all edu- 
cation in a system of centralized’control and administration 
The basic control of education can be kept in the States and localities, with the 
Federal Government assisting in the development of this service but refraining 
from dominating it, providing the issues involved in Federal-State relations in 
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education are clearly understood and providing sound principles are formulated 
and observed in guiding the evolution of this fmoportant relationship. 


The U.S. Government needs a clear-cut policy to define its relations to educa- 
tion. The chief elements of such a policy are (1) Federal grants to assure an ade- 
uate financial basis for education everywhere in the Nation; (2) distribution of 
Federal grants on an objective basis which leaves the control of educational 
processes to the States and localities; and (3) well-organized Federal advisory 
and informational services and leadership concerning education. Such a policy 
would provide the educational program that this Nation must have for its own 
safety and for the well-being of its citizens. 


6. The Commission on Services Education 
grams (194 


With the approval of the Secretary of War and the ne of the 
Navy, and with substantial funds made available by the Carnegie 
Corp. and the General Education Board, in 1945 the American Council 
on Education created and provided for extensive studies by the 
Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs. 
On the basis of a number of previously published monographs, the 
commission in 1948 released a 264-page summary report on the lessons 
of the wartime armed services educational programs for American 
education. Concerning Federal aid for education the report said in 
part: 

It is difficult to arouse concern among our coe regarding the need for national 

es in education. Following World War I, educators were vitally interested 

providing a program that would guarantee a more democratic society, while 
allowing every child an Cpe ny to develop his talents and abilities to the 
maximum. ut following Pearl Harbor, our immediate concern was self-preserva- 
tion, no matter what the cost, so large funds were provided for defense training 
without the slightest hesitation. If legislation to provide scholarships, adult 
education programs—including libraries—or aid to the common school system 
involving an equal or less amount were pro din peacetime, considerable delays, 
no doubt, would be initiated. Whether the wartime college training programs, 
with all of their democratic implications, may be considered to be the incentive 
for action on Federal aid for education is a question, but there is ample evidence 
of the need for equalization of educational opportunity (pp. 253-254). 
10 


“| 7, The Commission on Financing Higher Education (1952) 


-. On April 7, 1940, the trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation made a 
ant to the Association of American Universities for the creation of a 
mmission'on Financing Higher Education. Because of its general 
interest in the:subject, the Carnegie Corp. of New York joined the 
Rockefeller Foundation in a participating grant for the work of the 
commission, which later published a of studies... .. 
a volume entitled ‘‘Nature and Needs of Higher Education,” 
published in 1952, the commission presented its own conclusions. In 
regard to the appr ane of Federal support for higher education the 
commission said in part: 
* * * The question calls for clear thinking devoid of pitfieanehip, with'a single 


‘objective—the country’s welfare ‘and preservation. It is' thé mosf important 


Bingle ‘question ‘with which this commission has been faced. We have given it 

“~The aid given by the.Government to the education of veterans has been justly 
‘acclaimed as a wise, proper, and beneficial program. Though there have ‘been 
frequent difficulties and irritation in the relations between the Government and 
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the colleges and universities which the new legislation should largely remedy, we 
approve the principle of this type of recognition of individual services rendered to 
national defense. 

Secondly, we believe the Nation has greatly benefited from the services per- 
formed by institutions of higher education in managing research enterprises of 
critical importance to national defense. Both during and since the Second World 
War the institutions have rendered conspicuously successful service in providing 
our Armed Forces with effective modern weapons and techniques. This is a new 
type of enterprise in the history of higher education—one which has proved again 
how important to the Nation our colleges and universities are. 

At the same time we point out that there are dangers inherent in calling upon 
educational institutions too heavily for such services, except during all-out war. 
The educational activities of a university may be thrown out of balance by the 
great magnitude of the research work it is asked to perform. * * * 

Thirdly, we recognize the benefits to higher education and to the Nation which 
have resulted from Government support of the education of scientists and of basic 
research in agriculture and the natural sciences. Although there are signs of 
danger which have appeared in these programs, they have not been serious. The 
Federal Government does not control academic research, and the Nation has 
vastly benefited from the strengthening of basic science made possible by this 
Federal aid. 

* * * Nevertheless, after giving due weight to all these considerations this 
commission has reached the unanimous conclusion that we as a nation should call 
a halt at this time to the introduction of new programs of direct Federal aid to 
colleges and universities. We also believe it undesirable for the government to 
expand the scope of its scholarship aid to individual students (pp. 155-158). 


* * cK * * * 
8. The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools (1954) 


The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools was 
formed in May 1949, under a 6-year charter as a nonprofit cerpora- 
tion for the improvement of the public schools. Its members were 
U.S. citizens not professionally identified with education, religion, or 
politics. The commission received financial support from the 
Carnegie Corp., the Fund for the Advancement of Education, the 


Fund for the Republic, the General Education Board, the New York 
Community Trust, the Rockefeller Bros. Fund, and the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. 

A report approved by the commission on October 21, 1954, contains 
a statement relating to taxation for the support of education. The 
statement reads in part as follows: 


There is no doubt that the country will be able to pay for all the education 
needed a decade hence. The financing problem will be how to make available for 
education needs a relatively small percentage of our national income and produc- 
tion. 

In the past, public education has been financed mainly by property taxes levied 
by cities, towns, and school districts. Property taxes have been declining rela- 
tively as a source of funds for public schools. They provided about 85 percent 
of the public school money prior to the depression of the 1930’s, about 65 percent 
during the war and 53 percent in the 1953-54 school year. They are based on 
assessments which rarely reflect true values of property. More important, prop- 
erty values do not share proportionately in increased levels of national income 
and production. In the decade ahead, property taxes cannot be relied upon to 
provide the increasesin revenues needed to finance the increase in the country’s 
expenditures for education. 

ncome taxes and sales taxes have, on the other hand, been growing sources of 
schoolfunds. They could be levied both by the States and by the Federal Govern- 
ment and could tap the increased volume of national production and income. In 
the next 10 years these taxes could provide the money needed to meet increased 
education costs without interfering with the operation of our economy (p. 6). 
* * * * * * * 
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9. The Rockefeller Panel on Education (1958) 


In 1958 the Rockefeller Bros. Fund financed studies by a panel on 
education composed of 15 persons prominent in several fields of Amer- 
ican life. Nelson A. Rockefeller served as chairman of the panel, 
which issued a report entitled ‘‘The Pursuit of Excellence—Education 
and the Future of America.” In its report, which was widely known 
as the Rockefeller Report on Education, the panel stated that— 


This report is a collaborative effort. Not every member of the panel subsribes 
to every detail, but it reflects our substantial agreement. 


Concerning the Federal role in the financing of education, the report 
said in part: 


All of the problems of the schools lead us back sooner or later to one basic 
blem—financing. It is a problem with which we cannot afford to cope half- 
Peaster. Education has always been essential to achievement of our political 
and moral objectives. It has emerged as a necessary ingredient in our technologi- 
cal advancement. And now events have underscored its value in terms of sheer 
survival. 
* * * * * 


* * 

_* * * Perhaps the greatest problem facing American education is the widely 
held view that all we require are a few more teachers, a few more buildings, a little 
more money. Such an approach will be disastrous. We are moving into the 
most demanding erain our history. An educational system grudgingly and eA 
patched to meet the needs of the moment will be perpetually out of date. e 
must build for the future in education as daringly and aggressively as we have 
built other aspects of our national life in the past. 

* * * * . * * 

The proposals for Federal support of education have stimulated widespread 
public discussion; but there is an air of unreality about much of the debate. For 
a great deal of the debate centers around a doctrinal dispute over the dangers of 
such support. Over the years, while this full-dress discussion has been going on 
in the public eye, practical-minded legislators and executives on the one hand and 
hard-pressed educators on the other have been hammering out compromises 
almost unnoticed. And out of these compromises over the years has come a great 
variety of well-established Federal programs in education. No discussion of 
Federal support to education can proceed on a sensible basis without first recog- 
nizing this fact. Federal programs in education now exist on a large scale. They 
take a great many forms. It is certain that they will increase both in scale and in 
variety. It is a stark fact that there are educational problems gravely affecting 
the national interest which may be soluble only through Federal action. 

Under the circumstances, it is important for those who are apprehensive about 
the growth of Federal support of education to examine the direction which it takes. 
There is no chance that we can turn back the clock and eliminate Federal support 
of education. There is a chance that farsighted men may influence the direction 
of Federal support or the kinds of Federal support (pp. 33, 35). 
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CHAPTER 6. POLICIES ADVOCATED BY GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES AND PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


This chapter summarizes the views on Federal educational policies 
advanced by presently active agencies and organizations, public and 
private, as distingtished from ad hoc temporary advisory commissions 
dealt with in the preceding chapters. 

ae to information obtained from representatives of these 
agencies and organizations, the positions set forth in this chapter may 
be considered current as of the time of this writing, although some 
of these positions were established several years ago. 

By issuing policy statements, adopting resolutions, and in other 
ways, presently active agencies and organizations have recently ex- 
pressed their viewpoints concerning existing and proposed Federal 
educational — and programs. There is some similarity in the 
procedures through which the various types of agencies and organi- 
zations have indicated their attitudes on these matters. There is also 
some similarity in the degree to which the expressions from the organ- 
izations represent the opinions of their constituent members. How- 
ever, in both of these respects the material included in the following 
presentation varies considerably. Nevertheless, this material is sig- 
nificant, indicating, in some cases perhaps fully and in other cases to 
a reasonable degree, the attitudes of the members of a number of 
important national agencies and organizations as a whole toward 
matters under consideration in this report. 

The following pages contain expressions of opinion emanating from 
enumerated agencies and organizations interested in education and 
representative of various cross-sections of American life. No doubt 
many organized groups not named herein have also taken positions 
in relation to questions of Federal policy in educational matters. 
However, the limitations on space allowance for this report and on 
the time available for its preparation have required that the following 
material be selective rather than inclusive, both with regard to the 
number of agencies and organizations whose positions have been in- 
vestigated by the writer and the length of their respective expressions 
of opinion which have been included herein. 

Some organizations that were invited to supply copies of resolutions 
or policy expressions from their membership failed to do so within 
the time limitations or replied that they had no such material. 

Besides policy statements, resolutions, and other material issued 
by the enumerated agencies and organizations, the ys. presen- 
tation includes information obtained by correspondence and confer- 
ences between the writer of this report and their administrative 
officials. Personal statements by organizational officials in hearings 
pans congressional committees have not been included in this 
chapter. 
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A. U.S. GovERNMENT AGENCIES 
1. The Board of Foreign Scholarships 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships was authorized by the act of 
August 1, 1946.’ It is a presidentially appointed public body re- 
‘sponsible for supervising the international educational exchange pro- 
gram authorized by Public Law 584, 79th Congress, and for selecting 
individuals to receive awards under that Progen. 

Tn its report to the President made public in June 1959,’ the Board 
recommends that the Federal Government (1) bolster and stabilize 
its existing programs of educational exchange, (2) extend educational 
erohenge to more countries, and (3) expand cultural exchange in 
general. | 

The report contains a resolution of the Board, reading in part as 
follows: 

With the firm belief that the educational exchange program has, since its in- 
ception, established a distinguished record of achievement in developing mutual 
understanding between the people of the United States and the peoples of other 
countries, asa in view of the fact that cultural relations are now playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the overall conduct of our foreign relations, the 
_ Board of Foreign Scholarships hereby reeommends— 

that every effort be made to maintain and expand the vigorous exchange 
program that has already been developed; 
that financial support of the exchange program be strengthened to allow for 


the growth and operational flexibility needed to support our foreign policy 
objectives; * * *, 


2. The Office of Education Reperinen of Health, Education, and 
are 


The organization and functions of the Office of Education, which 
is the central educational agency of the Federal Government, have 
been described in an earlier chapter of this report. 

The position of the Office of Education relating to educational issues 
before the Congress has been expressed by the Secre of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and by the Commissioner of Education in 
the form of recommended legislation, reports on proposed legislation, 
and testimony presented before the several committees of the Con- 
gress having appropriate jurisdiction. 

The following statement summarizes the positions taken by the 
Office of Education respecting certain educational questions of cur- 
rent national interest. The statement was prepared in the Office of 
Education and approved by the Commissioner of Education for 
inclusion in this report. 

The program of the Office of Education reflects the conviction that education 
is primarily the responsibility of the several States and the communities within 
‘these States. However, the profound national interest in education is generally 
recognized and has acted to assist States, communities, and institutions to 
strengthen education whenever educational needs require such action in the 
‘national interest. 


The legislative program of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
includes a number of recommendations to the Congress for further Federal action 


160 Stat. 755. 
U.8. Department of State Publication 6832. 
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in the areas of education essential to the national interest. Certain of these rec- 
ommendations are listed below: 


1. Federal financial assistance for the construction of elementary aid secondary schools 

The accumulated backlog of public elementary and secondary school construc- 
tion needs is currently estimated at 130,000 classrooms. The inability of many 
school districts to finance the construction of necessary school facilities requires, 
in the judgment of the Office of Education, Federal financial assistance. The 
legislation requested by the administration would authorize Federal assistance to 
financially needy local school districts through State educational agencies, Such: 
agencies would ‘be called upon to establish a plan whereby neediest sehool dis- 
tricts would be identified through applicaiton of a reasonable tax effort index. 
The Federal Government would pay half the cost of loans made by such districts 
in the form of annual debt service assistance. This program would be established 
for a period of 5 years and would authorize debt service retirement assistancé in’ 
the repayment of obligations on bonds issued to the maximum extent of $600 
million per year reaching a total of $3 billion in 5 years. 


2. Federal financial assistance to colleges and universities for construction of educa- 
tional facilities, including student and faculty housing, auxiliary facilities, 
classrooms, libraries, laboratories, and other instructional facilities 

The recommended program would provide a Federal guarantee of non-taX- 
exempt bonds issued by higher institutions. The aggregate amount of guaranteed 
bonds outstanding at any one time would not exceed $1 billion. The program 
would further provide annual grants for debt service retirement of bonds issued 
by higher institutions in the amount of 25 percent of the principal ofsuch bonds 
we crn in 20 equal annual installments. Aggregate Federal payments would be: 

imited to $500 million. 

3. at sy assistance to States and school districts desiring to desegregate their 
schools 

The recommended legislation would provide technical assistance to States and 
local school districts in adjusting their school systems to a desegregated basis in 
order to assist them in solving educational problems arising from ‘such action. 

The program would provide annual appropriations for grants to the States, enn 

able only upon request by States and local communities. 


4. Education of children of military personnel whose educational opportunities hee 
been removed due to the closure of schools to avoid = neopets g 


This proposed legislation would authorize the Commissioner of Education to 
make provision for the education of children of military personnel on active duty, 
when the children do not live on Federal property and are unable to attend schools 
because of the closing of schools by State or local officials in order to avoid de- 
segregating such schools. 


3. The President’s Science Advisory Committee 


A Science Advisory Committee was established by President Tre. 
man on April 20, 1951, within the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
The committee was reconstituted as the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee and an enlarged membership was announced by the White 
House on November 22, 1957. 

The by the President’ s Science Advisory Committee 
es 24, 1959, is introduced by the following statement by 

ident Hisenhower: 


This report makes clear that the strengthening of science and REE edu- 
cation requires the strengthening of all education. As an excellent statement. of 
educational goals and needs, I hope it will be widely read and that it will stimulate 
a wider understanding of the importance of excellence in our educational system. 

One subject discussed in the report warrants special emphasis—the importance 
of raising the standing of our teachers in their communities. Higher salaries are 
a first requirement, but we need also to recognize the great importance of what 
teachers te and to accord them the encouragement, understanding, and recog- 


nition which will help to make the teaching profession attractive to increasing 
numbers of first-rate people (v). 
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The report by the Committee contains a number of statements 
bearing upon Federal relations to education, including the following 
conclusions and recommendations: 

We recommend that: 

* * * * * * * 

Private and Government agencies evolve State and National programs for pro- 
viding substantial rewards, prizes, and other recognition to outstanding teachers 
in both elementary and secondary schools. 

* * * * * * * 

A nationwide effort be made to pay more attention to the academically talented 
students (that is, those in the upper 15 to 20 percent of their age group in intel- 
lectual and to.the unusually gifted. students.(that .is,.theseam the upper 
3 percent of the age group). Such an effort should involve citizens, school boards, 
parents, teachers, together with State and National agencies, public and pri- 
vate. * * * 

* * * * * * * 

Public and private agencies combine to offer on a national basis a much larger 
number of prizes than now exist to high school students for unusual intellectual 
achievement in important subject-matter fields. 

* * * * * * * 

Government agencies concerned with research in science and engineering re- 
examine the terms of their research support to educational institutions to avoid 
placing a financial burden or penalty on such institutions, by reason of inadequate 
coverage in researeh contracts or grants, of costs properly chargeable as overhead, 
and for management allowances, * * * (pp.-33-35). 


4. U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange 


The U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange was 
established by act of January 27, 1958,* to formulate and recommend 
policies and programs for carrying out the purposes of the act con- 

ing educational exchange services, appraising the effectivemess of 
educational exchange activities, and reporting thereon to the Congress. 
Included in the 21st semiannual report to the Con- 
gress dated January 26, 1959* are the following statements and 
recommendations: 


In submitting this 21st report to the Congress, the Commission reitérates its 
conviction that the financial resources made available annually for international 
educational exchanges are grossly inadequate. The goals in our foreign relations 
that can be served through this program are increasing in dimension and priority, 
and new needs are constantly emerging. When additional resources are not made 
avaiable for exchanges, therefore, we do not simply stand still; relatively, we lose 
ground. 

* ® * * * * * 


* * * the Commission with deep conviction urges the Department of State, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the President, and the Congress to review the needs 
of the educational exchange program in terms of its obvious merits and of the 
many purposes of high national priority that it ought to be serving but is not. 
We have no doubts that such a review would result in a proper increase in an 
activity so important to our security in today’s and tomorrow’s world (pp. 1-2). 


In its 21st»semiannual report the Commission also recommends 
legislation to support the ce of Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State for the Coordination of International Educational and 


362 Stat. 10. 
486th Cong., Ist sess., H. Doc. No. 55. 
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5. U.S. Advisory Commission on Information 


The U.S. Advisory Commission on Information was*established by 
act of January 27, 1948,5 to recommend policies and programs for 
carrying out the purposes of the act concerning international informa- 
tion activities. The Commission transmits to the ir Sik a semi- 
annual report of all activities carried on under the authority of the 
act; including appraisals where feasible, as to the effectiveness of the 
programs, 

e 14th report of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Information, 
dated March 1959, contains an appraisal of the performance of the 
U.S. Information Agency in education and in other fields. 

Concerning the employee training program of the U.S. Information 
Agency the report says in part. 

Although the ney’s training pr m de pro in the past 2 years 
it is evident officers te the held of 
the area (including the psychology of its people) to which they have been as- 
signed. It is therefore recommended that an officer not be assigned to an over- 
seas post until and unless he shows proficiency in knowledge and language oi 
the area * * * (p. 19). 

Concerning the book translation program of the U.S. Information 
Agency the Commission says in its 14th report: 

Although the Agency has made commendable progress in translating important 
-American books, nevertheless the need remains to step up sharply the translation 
program. The goal the Commission seeks for USIS libraries abroad in this area 
is an approximate balance of 50 percent of the books in that library written in 
the native language. It is recommended that a substantial increase in the trans- 
lation program take place in order to increase the percentage of books in USIS 
libraries that are in the language of the host country (p. 19). 


B. ORGANIZATIONS oF STATE AND Locat 
1. American Association of School Administrators 


The American Association of School Administrators is a national 
organization of superintendents of schools at community, municipal, 
county, and State levels. The membership includes also presidents 
and executive officers of institutions of higher learning and members 
of boards of education. In August 1959, the membership numbered 
about 12,000. Official statements of policy are made only by reso- 
lution adopted at the annual convention, 

he followmg resolutions adopted unanimously by the members 
attending the national convention in 1959 express attitudes of the 
association toward educational activities of the Federal Government: 


Federal and State support 


Realizing that, under present tax structures, resources for local school purposes 
are woefully inadequate or quality school programs in many areas, and observin 
that recent events make it more clearly apparent that public education is essenti 
to national strength, security, and welfare, the American Association of School 
Administrators reiterates its belief that substantial financial resources available 
to the Federal Government should be made available for the support of public 
schools. Unprecedented increased enrollments and the need for additional staffs 
and new physical plants make it urgent that greatly increased funds be made avail- 
able for education in the immediate future. The association therefore urges that 
State legislatures and the Congress of the United States at once make major 
appropriations to strengthen the general programs and facilities in the publie 
tax-supported schools and colleges. 


§ 62 Stat. 10. 
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Until such time as these appropriations are forthcoming, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators strongly urges the Congress to provide the neces- 
sary een needed for the continuance of existing federally supported 

in education. 


e association expresses its sincere appreciation to those Members of Con- 
press, of State legislatures, and other officials at all levels of government who 
a 


ve consistently sponsored and supported legislation for the improvement of 
financing public education. 


Use of public tax fund. 


The association again expresses its opposition to use of funds collected by public 
taxation for nonpublic elementary and secondary schools, whether intended to 
strengthen or support teaching, scientific training, or school facilities. 


2. Council of Chief State School Officers. 


_ Established in 1928, the Council of Chief State School Officers is 
‘an organization of State superintendents and commissioners of educa- 
tion, entirely independent of any other professional or official organ- 
‘ization. Its membership includes the 50 State school officers plus the 
heads of education agencies in the Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. These officials are responsible for the admin- 
‘istration and development of education in their States or territories. 

The following resolutions concerning Federal-State-local relation- 
ships in education were adopted by the Council of Chief State School 
‘Officers at the annual meeting of the council in Chicago in November 


* (1) That the Council of Chief State School Officers reaffirm its support of the 


‘basic principle that the primary responsibility for the control and operation of 


public education does and must continue to reside in the States and local com- 
munities. State responsibility for public education has been accepted through 
constitutional action bi f the people of the several States. It has recently been 
reaffirmed and declared to be the policy of the Congress in connection with the 
enactment of the National Defense. Education Act of 1958. This principle must 
be undeviatingly adhered to in all Federal-State relationships in education. 
_ (2) That the council express its appreciation to the administration and the 
Congress of the United States for the enactment of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. pe 
.. (3) That the council express its appreciation to the U.S. Commissioner ot Edu- 
tion for his efforts to strengthen relationships between the U.S. Office of Educa- 
on and the State education agencies. The council is éspecially appreciative of 
‘the opportunity provided the chief State school officers by Commissioner Der- 


_thick to participate in the formulation of policies and regulations governing the 


administration of the provisions of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
(4) That although the council believes that the provisions of the National De- 


* fense Education Act will do much to extend and improve American education in 
“those programs of special importance to national defense, it records its concern 


-over the dangers of Federal control inherent in this type of piecemeal Federal 
assistance which, through the offer of Federal funds, stimulates State and local 
emphasis upon specific school programs and thus has the effect of unduly influenc- 


“ing State and local educational policy. The council urges, therefore, the formula- 


tion arid adoption by the Federal Government of a statement of policy with respect 
‘vo the long-range role of the Federal Government in using federally collected taxes 


for the support of public education. The couneil hereby calls upon the U.S. 


Commissioner of Education to initiate the drafting of such a statement and 
pledges to him the full cooperation of the council in its preparation. 

~ (5) That the council go on record as favoring Federal support legislation of a 
‘general type which leaves to the States complete freedom to determine the educa- 
tional purposes for which Federal funds should be used. 


'.»(6) That the council call attention to the serious need for larger sums of money 
“for the Nation’s schools and colleges and.urges greater commitment on the part 


of all Americans to the support of education in recognition of, the vital role educa- 
tion must play in the defense of democracy and in solving the increasingly com- 
plex problems of the critical times in which we live. 
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(7) That the council strongly urge the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the U.S. Commissioner -of Education to continue to maintain all 
relationships with State educational agencies on a direct basis between the Office 
of the U.S. Commissioner of Education and the Office of the chief State school 
officer of each State. We believe any plan to establish Office of Education 

rsonnel in the regional offices of the HEW Department to work with State and 
ocal educational agencies will delay action, create confusion, add unnecessary 
oxpenett. and undermine the maintenance of sound Federal-State relationships 
in education. 


3. National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 


Now in its 36th year, the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction is a professional, nonprofit organization of school plant 
specialists of the United States and Canada. The membership of 
slightly more than 300 is limited by the requirement that both the 
executive committee and the members in annual meeting vote favor- 
ably on each new member. One requirement for eligibility is that 
the nominee must be in such a position that he does not gain or profit 
financially from his recommendations on school housing facilities: 
his interests are professional rather than commercial. 

The purpose of the organization is to engage in those activities 
designed to stimulate improved procedures and conditions for the 
planning of better school plants. 

The following resolution was adopted by unanimous vote at the 
annual meeting of the council held at Seattle in 1958: 

The council reaffirms the policy which was repeated last year regarding its 
position of favoring the utilization of Federal financial resources to help arrest 
the growing shortage of public school facilities and help overcome the crisis in 
public school plants. Federal financial assistance for public school plant con- 


struction should be distributed to State educational agencies, and by the State 
to local school administrative units. 


4. National School Boards Association 


The National School Boards Association is an incorporated, non- 
prose organization of lay leaders of American public education who 
old legal responsibilities for the policies and operation of the public 
ochiee and school systems in the communities and States of the 
ation. 

The primary purpose of the association is that of promoting the 
general advancement of education for the youth of the United States 
and its territories. 

The National School Boards Association is operated under a consti- 
tution, and under bylaws, which provide for the democratic direction 
of its policies and activities. The basic elective and policymaking 
body of the NSBA is the delegate assembly, which consists of two 
delegates elected by each of the 50 school board associations in the 
States, and by the District of Columbia, as their representatives. 

The following official policies of the association, adopted by the 
delegate assembly, have special pertinence to activities of the Federal 
Government.in the field of education; ; 


State and local control of education 


The responsibility for providing public schools is legally vested in the several 
States, but in large measure the operation of the schools is delegated to local 


boards of education made up of lay citizens who serve their communities volun- 
tarily-and in most cases without remuneration... It is the policy of the National 
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School Boards Association to support the principle that controhof public schools 
oe wernre be vested in State and local school boards in accordance with 
tate law. 


Increased support for public education 
With respect to the support of public education, the National School Boards 


Association recommends: 
* * * * 


(c) That local districts be expected to contribute a required minimum amount 
of financial support to the schools before they are eligible to receive additional 
funds from State or other sources. 

+ * * * 


(e) That, in principle, funds from Federal or other sources outside the State, 
intended for the assistance of public education, shall be administered by the 
State education agency through the local boards of education in accordance with 
State policy and without restrietion other than simple accounting of receipts and 

isbursements. 
Public and private school relationships 

The National School Boards Association supports the American tradition of 
the separation of church and state, and urges that it shall be vigorously safe- 
guarded. To this end the association advocates that funds raised by general 
taxation for educational purposes shall be administered by public officials and 
shall not be used to support any privately operated schools. The association 
recognizes and upholds the right of any group to establish and maintain schools 
financed by its own repreiete with such governmental supervision.as will assure 
a minimum standard of instruction and adherence to the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. 


National Board of Education endorsed 

Because of the universal, nonpartisan nature of the educational process, the 
National School Boards Association will continue to work for the establishment 
of a National Board of Education, composed of outstanding lay citizens, and hav- 
ing jurisdiction over an independent Office of Education, administered by a U.S. 
Commissioner of Education appointed by the Board as its executive officer. 


C. Natrona Pourticat PARTIES 
1; Democratic Party 


The 1956 Democratic Party platform made the following statements 
concerning the role of the Federal Government in education: ® 


Education.—Every American child, irrespective of race or national origin, 

economic status, or place of residence, has full right under the law and the Consti- 

tution, a discrimination, to every educational opportunity for developing 
tentialities. 

e are now faced with shortages of educational facilities that threaten national 
security, economic prosperity and human ne The resources of our States 
and localities are already strained to the limit. Federal aid and action should 
be provided, within the traditional framework of State and local control. 

e pledge the Democratic Party to the following: 

(1) Tesisietion providing Federal financing to assist States and local communi- 
ties to build schools, and to provide essential health and safety services for all 
school children. 

(2) Better educational, health, and welfare opportunities for children of migra- 
tory workers; 

8) Assistance to programs for training teachers of exceptional children; 

(4) Programs providing for the training of teachers to meet the critical shortage 
in technical and scientific fields; and 

(5) Expansion of the program of student, teacher and cultural exchange with 
other nations. 

Vocational education.— We commend the 84th Congress for voting the maximum 
authorized funds for vocational education under the Smith-Hughes Act for the 
first time in the history of the act. We pledge continuing and ingreased support 


6 Adopted at the Democratic National Convention in Chicago, Aug. 15, 1956. Issued in pam t form 
by National Committee, pp. 28-29. 
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of vocational training for youth and adults, including aid to the States and locali- 
ties for area technical-voeatiortal schools (pp: 28-29). 


The 1956 Democratic plan on education has been supplemented by 
statements issued by the advisory council of the Democratic National 
Committee. The advisory council was established by a resolution 
adopted by the executive committee of the Democratic National 
Committee on November 27, 1956. The resolution states the purpose 
of the advisory council to be— 


to coordinate and advance efforts in behalf of Democratic programs and principles. 


Ina 15, 1957, the Democratie National 
Committee declared its support of the national advisory council arid 
stated further: 


The Democratic National Committee understands its functions to be during 
the interim between national conventions, the ee preva, of the party’s platform 
to fast-moving events and the interpretation of party policies in the light of 
changing conditions. * * * 


A policy statement by the Democratic advisory council dated 
December 7, 1958 contains this statement concerning education: 


The administration’s attempts to stop the Federal Government from assisting 
States by vocational education programs should be bs Areree These programs are 
particularly important in the rural areas in which there are dramatic changes in 
emphasis and ways of life and where, as a consequence, the young people must. be 
provided with help and training to meet the challenge of these transitions in our 
rural economy. 

A Federal —a> program to meet the truly great challenge facing the 
United States during the next 10 years, as the number of students eligible for 
colleges and universities more than doubles, should be promptly established. 

We favor a program of Federal assistance to the States for school construction. 

There must be a continuation of the Federal-impacted areas program which has 
been opposed by this administration ’ (pp. 8-9). 


With respect to education, a statement by the Democratic advisory 
council dated June 17, 1959 says: 


Education.—A bold and imaginative program for Federal aid to education is 
desperately needed. Only last month, the President’s own Science Advisory 
Committee, after a careful study, recommended that the Nation’s current annual 
investment in education be at least doubled. Our President responded, incredibly, 
but characteristically by saying that he hoped the report “will be widely read.” 
It is apparent that the youth of America are going to have to look elsewhere for 
educational sustenance, and their hope is the Democratic majority in Congress * 


fie 2. Republican Party 


The 1956 Republican Party platform included the following state- 
ments concerning the role o the Federal Government with respect 
to education.®° 


The Republican Party believes that the physical, mental, and tual well- 
being of the people is as important as their economic health. It will continue to 
support this conviction with vigorous action. 

publican action created the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
as the first new Federal department in 40 years, to raise the continuing considera- 
tion of these problems for the first time to the highest council of Government, the 
President’s Cabinet. 


™“The Democratic Task During the Next 2 Years,” pp. 8-9. 

§ “Current Legislative Situation,”’ p. 2. 

® Adopted at the Republican N Convention in San Francisco, Aug. 21, 1956. Issued in pamphlet 
form by the Republican National Comniittee. 
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‘Through the White House Conference on Education, our Republican administra- 
tion initiated the most comprehensive community-State-Federal attempt ever 
made to solve the pressing problems of primary and secondary education. 

Four thousand communities, studying their school populations and their 
physical and financial resources, encouraged our Republican administration to 
urge a 5-year program of Federal assistance in building schools to relieve a critical 
classroom shortage. ’ 

The Republican Party will renew its efforts to enact a proeram based on sound 

rinciples of need and designed to encourage increased State and local efforts to 
Build more classrooms. 

Our administration also ypnoneeed for the first. time in history, a thorough 
peep analysis of rapidly growing problems in education beyond the high 
schools. 

The Republican Party is determined to press all such actions that will help 
insure that every child has the educational opportunity to advance to his own 
greatest capacity (pp. Para 


* * * * * * 
We demand once st the reluctance of the Democratic 84th Congress, 
Federal assistance to ny build facilities to train more physicians and scientists. 
* * * * * * 


Cooperation between the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the State depart- 
ments of agriculture and land grant colleges and universities is at an alltime high. 
This Republican administration has increased support for agricultural research 
and education to the highest level in history. * 

Convinced that the Government should ever be the farmer’s helper, never his 
master, the Republican Party is pledged: 

* * * * * 


To encourage the improvement of quality in farm products through agricultural 
research, education, and price s 7 differentials, thus increasing market 
acceptance both at home and abro 

To further help and cooperate with the several States as coequals with the 


Federal Government to provide needed research, education, service, and regulatory 


programs. 
* * * * * * * 

To continue and expand the Republican-sponsored school milk program, to 
encourage further use of the school lunch program now benefiting 11 million 
children, and to foster improved nutritional levels (pp, 14-15). 

* * * * * * * 


We have reinspired the morale of our half-million (postal) employees through 
new programs of promotion based on ability, job training, and safety, and through 
our sponsorship of increased pay and fringe benefits. (p. 18). 


* * * * * * * 

* * * Health, educational, and employment opportunities for Indians have 
been greatly expanded beyond ov previous level, and we favor still further 
extensions of these programs (p. 1 

* * * * * * * 


The Republican Party accepts the decision of the U.S. Supreme Court that 
racial discrimination in publicly supported schools must be progressively elim- 
inated. We concur in the conclusion of the Supreme Court that its decision 
directing school desegregation should be accomplished with ‘‘all deliberate speed” 
locally through Federal district courts. The implementation order of the Supreme 
Court recognizes the complex and acutely emotional problems created by its 
decision in certain sections of our country where racial patterns have been devel- 
oped i in accordance with prior and longstanding decisions of the same tribunal. 

We believe that true progress can be attained through intelligent study, under- 
standing, education, and good will. Use of force or violence by any group or 
age ney will tend only to worsen the many problems inherent in the situation. 

1is progress must be encouraged and the work of the courts sippetees in every 
legal manner by all branches of the Federal Government to the end that the 
constitutional ideal of equality before the law, regardless of race, creed, or color, 
will be steadily achieved (pp. 20-21). 9 


* * * * * * 
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We pledge ourselves to stimulate and encourage the education of our young 
reg» in as sciences with a determination to maintain our technological leader- 
ship (p. J 


With the approval of the Republican National Committee, in 1959 
the chairman of the committee appointed a Republican Committee on 
Program and Progress for the purpose of “providing the Republican 
Party with a concise understandable statement of our party’s long- 
range objectives in all areas of political responsibility.’’ ' 

nder date of September 27, 1959, the chairman of the Republican 
Committee on Programs and Progress submitted to the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee four separate task force reports. 
Concerning these reports the chairman of the Republican Committee 
on Program and Policies said: . 


We believe that, taken together, these comprise a program that will strengthen 
our free society and provide the fullest life and greatest opportunity for the Amer- 
ican people. 

Although there are parts of these reports on which individual members would 
differ, and omission of material which individual members would have included, 
in my opinion the reports represent a fair composite of the committee’s judgment 
and conclusions." 


The following statement of proposals is part of a much larger 
statement concerning education in the report of the task force on 
“Human Rights and Needs.” 


The approach brought to bear through the National Defense Education Act 
is appropriate for Federal action in other critical areas of education. Leadership 
without domination and assistance without interference—this is the spirit in 
which the act is being administered. In this same spirit our committee purposed 
as national goals in education the following programs: 

1. Extending to community colleges eligibility under the National Defense 
Education Act for matching grants now provided to high schools for mathematics, 
science, and language teaching equipment. 

2. Matching ederal grants for elementary and secondary classroom construc- 
tion where need is demonstrated and local resources are clearly inadequate, 
Since it is essential to minimize the immediate impact on the Federal budget, 
these grants should be payable in installments over a period of years. 

3. istance to colleges and universities for construction of dormitory and 
classroom buildings is justified in some instances. This should take the form of 
grants proportional to the principal amount of private long-term loans incurred 

or this purpose. 

4. Federal payments to universities and other research institutions of the full 
indirect costs of scientific research projects supported with Federal finds 

In addition, there is urgent need for aggressive, continuous efforts to enhance 
the status of the teacher—in salary, in community esteem, and support—and 
thereby attract more people to the profession and, equally important, retain 
those who bear well the trust of instructing our youth. Teachers must be paid 
more, not only in recognition of their vital service to the whole community but to 
prevent them from being drawn into private industry by higher salaries and better 
working conditions. 

We propose an aggressive, continuous program aimed to raise teachers’ pay 
significantly beyond its present level, and to equate it with the incomes of other 
professions of the highest responsibility. We believe the recent Treasury ruling 
which permits more liberal deductions for income spent by teachers in increasing 
their professional competence is proper and necessary.” 


National Conimittee, ‘“Decisions for a Better America,” 1959. - 
Republican National Committee, ‘‘Decisions for a Better America,” 3; “Human Rights and Needs,” 
Pp. 
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D. OrGanizep LABOR 


1. American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 


The AFL-CIO is a voluntary association of 135 national and 
international trade unions, havin dues- 
paying members. Its structure includes central labor bodies in every 

tate and in 850 communities, comprising geographical groups of 
local unions." 

In addition to the objectives ordinarily associated with the labor 
movement, the constitution of the AFL-CIO, in article IT, includes 
among its objects and principles the following: 


To secure legislation which will safeguard and promote * * * the security and 
welfare of ail the people. 


Basic policy decisions of the AFL-CIO are decided at its biennial 
conventions, attended by delegates from each affiliate, and are 
supplemented between conventions by actions of the general board, 
comprising representatives of each national and international union, 
and of the executive council, elected at each convention. 

Following is the text of a statement by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council on Federal financial aid to the States for education dated 
February 18, 1959: 


One year ago, the AFL-CIO Executive Council called upon the Congress to 
“move boldly and quickly” to meet the crisis in education. Unfortunately, 
the Congress moved timidly and haltingly. The 86th Congress must not repeat 
the sad record of the 85th. As last year’s council statement pointed out, ‘“‘The 
future of our children and the world they inherit is at stake.” 

Even if we had never heard the word “‘sputnik,” our neglect of the Nation’s 
educational system would constitute a national tragedy. In the world in which we 
live, this neglect could mean national suicide. 

Last year, the U.S. Commissioner of Education, after an on-the-spot study in 
the Soviet’ Union, declared: 

“We are today in competition with a nation of vast resources, a people of 
seemingly unbounded enthusiasm for self-development and fired with conviction 
that future supremacy belongs to those with the best trained minds, those who will 
work hard and sacrifice.”’ 

It is particularly shocking, after this report from an important administration 
official, to receive a state of the Union message from the head of the administra- 
tration thatdoes not contain a single word on the critical classroom shortage in 
the Nation. And equally shocking is the fact that the President’s budget for next 
year does nee contemplate the expenditure of a single dollar to meet this general 

m shortage. 
Early this month, the administration finally revealed a so-called Federal aid 


lan for school construction which has been appropriately described as one 


‘designed not to help education but to help banking.”’ It is a plan which cannot 
be utilized by precisely those communities suffering the greatest financial dif- 
ficulties in meeting their classroom shortage. The blind budget-balancing 


preoccupation of the administration explains its program which will not require. 


a single penny of Federal funds until the middle of 1960 and then would call for 
the pitifully inadequate sum of $100 million a year. 


A nation which is prepared to spend upward of $40 billion for national detense- 


today can certainly manage to spend one-fortieth or one-twentieth of that amount 
for an investment in the most precious of all our national resources—our children. 
The Nation faces not only the horrifying prospect of a shortage of 250,000 class- 
rooms within the next few years, but a shortage of properly trained, properly 
remunerated teachers 


To meet the twin deficit of schools and teachers, a comprehensive bill has been 
introduced in both Houses of Congress and deserves the most enthusiastic support 
of all friends of education. James Murray in the Senate (S. 2) and Lee Metcalf~ 
in the House (H.R. 22) have introduced identical bills which would help com-- 


18 Information obtained from the AFL-CIO. 
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munities build schools and pay higher teacher salaries. We are pleased to note 
the many bills on school construction that have been introduced in both Houses 
of Congress by members of both parties. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill would eventually provide $4.7 biltion ayes to be 
apportioned among the States on the;basis of school population. For the first 
year, each State would receive $25 for each child; each year the amount would 
be increased by $25. For the fourth and every year thereafter, the Federal grant 
would be $100 per child. 

The clear Federal responsibility for propping - our educational system is 
frankly and boldly met in the Sarasa Shauall bill. While preserving for the 
States and local communities full power to run their schools, the proposed legisla- 
tion contains provisions which.would penalize States that spent Jess than they 
-can afford for public sehool education and would require that the State spend the 
Federal money where the need was greatest. 

For too many years now there has been much talk and much hairsplitting over 
just. what kind of Federal aid-to-education bill should be enacted. But there 
has been too little action to match the talk. Another must not be permitted to 
‘pass without bold action. The pe pe, Sp eee bill is simple in concept, bold in 
its dimensions, and clear in its goals. It deserves quick enactment. 

In every State and in every congressional district, the school crisis was an im- 
‘ portant issue in the 1958 elections. Many of the new Members, as well as the old, 
of the 86th Congress campaigned actively on an aid-to-education program. 
‘The people voted for, and expect, action by the 86th Congress. 

The AFL-CIO calls upon the Congress to pass the Murray- Metcalf bill. 


E. Farmers’ ORGANIZATIONS 


1. American Farm Bureau Federation 


According to information obtained from the American Farm 
4 Bureau Federation it represents 1,576,462 paid-up member families 
: in 49 States and Puerto Rico, and is the largest general farm organi- 
: ‘zation in the United States. The Farm Bureau is a voluntary, 
> nongovernmental organization wholly controlled by its members. It is 


financed by membership dues. It is organized to provide a means by 
which farmers can work together toward the goals upon which they 


all 


f agrem It represents farmers from every part of the country, producers 
of every kind of commodity. 
l The following pola relating to Federal activities in education 
" were adopted at the 40th Annual Convention of the American Farm 
4 Bureau Federation, December 11, 1958: 
; Farm Bureau opposes expanded Federal aid to education because it involves 
rl the increased control and eventual domination of our public school system by the 

‘Federal Government. Proper financing of, and increased interest on the part of 
i individuals in, the public school system at the local and State levels are necessar 
i. if we are to avoid an expanded program of Federal aid to education. The public 
t ‘must recognize its responsibility in this connection. 
; VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
e: Trained manpower is fundamental to the future security of our Nation. Voca- 
rt ‘tional training and guidance play a vital part in our educational system. 

We support adequate ah oie for vocational education under the Smith- 

c- Hughes and George-Bard ets. We favor the present method of financing 
t ‘vocational education. 
2 The expansion of vocational training should be the primary responsibility of 
“f State and local groups. Federal grants in aid should carry minimum controls. 
& NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 
rt - The American Farm Bureau Federation opposed passage of the National De- 
If fense Education Act on the grounds that it was unnecessary and would inject 
1- - into our State and local education programs Federal controls. Though in 


its infancy, the National Defense ucation Act has already proved to many 


‘ 
‘ 
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States and local governments that it is folly to imagine a program of Federal aid 
without Federal controls. 


Section 1001(f) of the National Defense Education Act 

Farm Bureau o s passage of S. 819 and similar House bills to amend the 
National Defense Education Act by striking section 1001(f), the provision dealing 
with the loyalty oath and disclaimer affidavit. It seems to us that recipients of 
Federal scholarships should be persons so dedicated to the Constitution of the 
United States and our free enterprise system that they would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to declare themselves as truly Americans,- — 


2. National Farmers Union 


National Farmers Union is an organization of about 280,000 farm 
families, comprising about 750,000 individuals. Throughout its 57- 
year history it has been predominantly composed of people earning 
their living from farming. Membership is scattered throughout the 
United States, but is concentrated in the heart of family-farm com- 
mercial agriculture in the United States. 

The organization has for its goal the preservation of the family- 
type farm which will give to the farmer a comfortable living with 
adequate income and welfare services, such as educational and health 


services. 
The official legislative and policy pro adopted by delegates to 

the annual convention of the National Farmers Union at Springfield, 

a on March 19, 1959, contains the following statement regarding 
ucation: 


All children should have the opportunity to obtain at least the equivalent of 
14 years of education in their own community. Federal and State laws should 
be enacted to provide for early establishment of completely adequate public rural 
and urban educational-cultural centers to meet the full needs of all people, adults 
as well as children. In addition to educational facilities, these centers should 
include parks, playgrounds, day nurseries, meeting halls, recreation equipment, 
and libraries with traveling auxiliaries. As we move toward this goal, provision 
must be made for sufficient financial aid to school administrators, teachers, and 
students to provide an equal opportunity for top quality education from the 
lowest to the highest educational levels our society affords. Attention should 
be en to special incentives which should be provided for high-aptitude students 
with the will to learn in the fields of science, humanities, and mathematics and 
for the training of additional teachers. 

A program along the lines of the highly successful GI bill should be renewed 
and its principles should be extended in workable ways to all young people, 
according to need and to aptitude for college-level education. 

Vocational high school and adult education under the George-Barden Act 
should be expanded through substantially increasing appropriations Ld Sang the 
limits of pe gl with authority to use additional funds in establishing area 
vocational schools. 

Low-income farm families should be given special attention through vocational 

icultural and extension programs with increased appropriations being used for 
ucation in both production and merchandising to increase their earning power 
and thereby increasing their contribution to the berry ny, 5 

Ine Federal fF aa pe for grants-in-aid to State land-grant colleges 
are equally needed and strongly urged. Additional college teachers and buildings 
ere urgently needed to meet current rising college enrollment and to provide 
experimental laboratories and research facilities for graduate training. 

e commend the action of State land-grant colleges and State legislatures for 
acting to make vocational adult. education services available to all farm families, 
irrespective of economic status or organizational affiliation. All remaining ties, 
formal or informal, between agricultural extension services and private farm 
organizations must be severed. 

e recommend further that all Federal aids to States for elementary, secondary, 
college, and graduate level education be completely safeguarded to preserve local 
control. Such grants should be based on relative deeclssnpacity of the States. 
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We are particularly concerned that educational facilities and faculties of colleges 
and universities in the rural farm States are having increasing difficulty in main- 
taining sufficient financial resources to maintain quality and scope commensurate 
to the need (pp. 42-44). 

After a long study of rural educational needs, a commission on 
school support in rural areas, appointed by the president. of the 
Farmers Union, recently issued a report. Its emphasis is on a long- 
range program of Federal assistance for improving educational offer- 
ings, for increasing the number of qualified teachers, for more and 
better physical facilities and equipment, for more and better trans- 
portation, for special programs for exceptional children (gifted and 
retarded), for Pecarect® 1 and expanded technical and vocational train- 
ing, including mathematics and science; for expansion of the school- 
lunch and school-milk programs, and for a scholarship and scholarship 
loan program for needy students who want a college education. 


3. National Grange 


The National Grange is a farm fraternity over 90 years old, which 
has as its basic principle building and fostering the welfare of the 
farm family. Total membership of the National Grange, scattered 
through 37 States, numbers about 800,000 persons. In carrying out 
its principal purpose of developing and preserving the farm home, the 
Grange is concerned with community service, legislation, cooperative 
activities, and the public welfare generally. 

The Grange is not a political or party organization. 

The following resolutions concerning Federal relations to education 
were adopted by the National Grange in convention at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in November 1958: 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Whereas vocational education provides opportunity for practice along with 
study, affording an excellent opportunity for practical education; and 

Whereas limited budgets and lack of appreciation of the importance of voca- 
tional education, particularly vocational agricultural education, has resulted in 
curtailing or suspending of vocational agricultural programs in many high schools; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Grange strongly favors the continuance of Federal 
aid for vocational education programs in the public schools of America and that 
the Grange opposes the recommendations of the Joint Federal-State action com- 
mittee which has proposed the abolishment of both the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden acts for vocational education ™ (p. 152). 


F. Associations OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
1. The American Parents Committee, Inc. 


The American Parents Committee is a national nonprofit association 
which exists for the sole purpose of working for Federal legislation for 
the welfare of children. It has a membership of approximately 500 
contributing people. 

The committee’s ition’ on: Federal legislation for children in 
which it interests itself is determined by the board of directors. The 
board gives its approval only if a majority of its members concur. 

“4 “National Farmers Union Official Program for 1989,” 


. 42-44, 
ae National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, 92d annual session. 
p. 
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Among the current ere goals of the American Parents Com- 
mittee approved by the board are the following in the field of Federal 
activities in education: 

(1) Increased appropriations for the programs authorized by the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

(2) More adequate appropriations for the Office of Education De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

&, a appropriations to encourage teaching of the mentally 
Te a 
(4) Increased Federal appropriations for schools in federally im- 
pacted areas. 

(5) Federal legislation which seems “feasible of passage and admin- 
istration” to relieve the shortage of classrooms in the United States. 

(6) Federal scholarships for high school graduates who need finan- 
cial assistance to continue their education. 

(7) Adequate appropriations for the national school lunch program, 
and perhaps measures to expand the program and make it available 
to more children. 

(8) The principle of a Youth Conservation Corps which would 
“contribute to the emotional and physical health of youth, and further 
their education.” 

(9) Federal ts to certain institutions of higher education for 
bp ‘training of persons to teach~ children with speech and hearing 

elects. 


2. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a nonsectarian, 
nonpartisan, noncommercial, volunt. membership organization. 
Approximately 11 million members ps ae to 45,500 local parent- 
teacher associations, found in every State, the District of Columbia, 
and in the European Congress of American Parents and Teachers, 
which is composed of PTA’s on American military bases in Europe, the 
United .Kingdom, North Africa, and the Middle East. PT4A’s also 
have been set up by American parents on military bases in the Azores, 
Cuba, Labrador, Newfoundland, Okinawa, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, Saipan, Scotland, and Taiwan. In Mexico, Saudi Arabia, 
Singapore, Venezuela, Virgin Islands, and on the island of Guam 
other American parents and teachers have organized PT A’s. 

The objectives of the national con are: 

(1) To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 

(2) To raise the standards of home life. 

(3) To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth. 

(4) To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that 


the child. 
(5) To develop between educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual education. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has certain basic 
legislative policies, each of which must be approved by at least 30 


1% American Parents Committee, Inc., Washington Report on Legislation for Children, issue No. 52. 


and:.teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of 
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State congresses before it can be added to, or removed from the na- 
tional program. These policies, which determine at all times the 
Penh action by the organization, may be briefly summarized as 
follows: (1) That our free public school system i ae A be maintained 
and strengthened; (2) that the ever-increasing needs of our schools 
require action at all levels of government—local, State, and National; 
(3) that Federal funds for the support of education should.go.to.pub- 
licly controlled, tax-supported schools only; (4) that provisions should 
be made to insure minimum Federal and maximum local control; and 
(5) that States and territories be encouraged to put forth their best. 
efforts to equalize opportunities within their own boundaries. 

According to information received from its headquarters, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers feels that school construction 
and salary increases are the two most essential needs of education 
today. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers considers that 
our government at the local, State, and National levels has an inescap- 
able obligation to provide increased moral and financial support to 
education if the American school system is to be able to meet the 
challenges of the present and of the future. 


G. InpusTRIAL AND TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 
1. Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is a national 
federation of businessmen, corporations, and voluntary organizations 
of businessmen. Its purpose is to protect and improve the private 
business system, to keep the economy dynamic and papending, to 
encourage self-reliance and individual initiative, and to safeguard our 
democratic form of government. oe 

The national chamber has about 3,500 organization members (local 
and State chambers of commerce, and trade and professional associa- 
tions) and 22,500 business members (firms, corporations, and indi- 
viduals), The underl membership of the national chamber—the 
combined membership of its affiliated organizations—is approximately 
2,700,000 business and professional men. 

The policy committee recommends policy declarations which are 
voted upon by the national chamber at its annual meeting. The size 
of the affiliated organization.determines the number: of votes it may. 
cast. 

The policy declaration on education adopted by the national cham- 
ber in 1958 contains the following statements concerning the role of the 
Federal Government in the financing of education: 

The Nation’s public school system is traditionally and piinetiens a community 
affair. The States and the local school districts should accept full responsibilit 
for the financing of public schools. Federal financing leads to Federal control. 
In lieu of Federal aid, modification of Federal policies, which drain from the local 
levels the means by which financing could be accomplished by them, would remove 
the assumed need for Federal funds. 

Full "5 gated for all American youth to obtain an education must be 
maintained. 

School financing at- any. +permitted: to effect 
educational policy as to instructional content and procedures. 

Without qualfying or compromising the position that (1) maintenance of edu- 
cational opportunity must be provided and (2) educational independence must be- 
maintained, we will consider carefully and support or oppose, as the facts warrant, 
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any proposal arising from clear and demonstrable evidence of an emergency need 
for use of resources beyond private, local or State levels. Even in such emer- 
gencies we shall remain vigilant to the end that dollars from any source do not 
operate to destroy or weaken the anticipated beneficiary. 

The.U.S. Office of Education should be a semiautonomous, nonpartisan research 
and service agency working with State education departments other interested 
bodies to further good education practices. 

In this connection the chamber reaffirms its faith in the wisdom of the separa- 
tion of church and State. * * * Public school funds should be administered by 
public officials and should not be used to support any privately controlled pro- 
gram. 

According to information obtained from the national chamber, in 
harmony with the basic principles set forth in the foregoing olicy 
statements the chamber has taken this action on current legislative 
he soe (1) Opposed Federal grants for school construction and 

or pmo teachers’ salaries, as in the Metcalf-Murray legislation. 
(2) Approved the administration’s proposal to extend college housing 
loans. (3) ec the administration’s proposal to restrict the 
eligibility of school districts, under Public Laws 815 and 874, to those 
districts actually overburdened with enrollments of children of Federal 
workers, and gr foa,| from a depletion of tax revenues because of the 
exemption of Federal property from local taxation. (4) Approved 
income tax exemption for teachers’ expenditures for graduate training. 
(5) Encouraged higher institutions of learning to collect the full costs 
from the Federal Government for research or services requested by 
Federal agencies. (6) Opposed Federal decisionmaking about the 
emphasis or direction of our public schools as now being carried out 
by the Office of Education under the National Defense Education Act. 


2. National Association of Manufacturers 


The National Association of Manufacturers is a national organiza- 
tion of about 20,000 member companies, representing all industries 
and located throughout the United States. According to information 
obtained from its national headquarters, the association fosters 
“greater unity among America’s manufacturers in working out their 
common problems, economic and industrial.” Through it manu- 
facturers ‘seek to crystallize their views into policies and programs 
on current problems.” The association provides information services 
for managers of industry and “serves as their national spokesman.” 
The medium by which this is accomplished consists of 13 policy com- 
mittees on which about 3,000 representatives of member companies 
serve. Policy resolutions formulated by these committees, after dis- 
cussion and debate, are presented to a board of directors of about 180, 
representing a broad cross section of the association’s membership. 
A two-thirds vote of the board is required for the adoption of any 
official policy position. ; 


A resolution on Federal aid to education, adopted by the board on: 


February 10, 1956, reads as follows: 


It is the direct and exclusive responsibility of each State and its citizens to 
retain control and to provide funds and facilities for public education. The 
citizens of each community should be actively urged by all possible means to see 
that their State and local governments support education adequately in the pro- 
vision and allocation of local and State funds. 

_ It is believed that the financial position of each of the States with respect to 
outstanding debt, borrowing capacity, cash reserves, and potential tax resources, 


i? Chamber of Commerce of the United States Policy Declarations, 1959, pp. 56-57. 
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is adequate to fulfill this responsibility. Therefore, we do not favor Federal sup- 
port, either as grants or loans. : 

The failure of some States to meet their full responsibility for the support of 
education can be rectified by the States themselves through the removal of restric- 
tive provisions of State constitutions or statutes and through improved foresight 
and leadership. 

Existing Federal grants for specific purposes should be terminated and the 
services involved should be assumed by State and local governments as expedi- 
tiously as may be practical. 


A statement of the National Association of Manufacturers sent to 
the Special Education Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor dated March 2, 1959, reads in part as follows: 


We have examined H.R. 22 (the School Support Act of 1959) in view of our 
beliefs with respect to both education and government. We are opposed to it on 
both sets of grounds. We feel that it has dangerous implications for the future 
of Federal-State relationships and that it will detract from, rather than add to 
the quality of public education. Our beliefs are elaborated in the remainder of 
this statement. 


H. CrurcH “AGENCIES 
1. American Baptist Convention 
(See also Southern Baptist Convention) 


The American Baptist convention, in 1958, reported’ 1,555,360 
members, in 6,362 churches located in 34 States, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

One of the distinctive features of the Baptist denomination is that 
each local Baptist church is autonomous. Thus’there is no authori- 
tarian structure which can make pronouncements for the whole 
Baptist constituency, or that can make statements of position which 
members of local churches must accept. | Resolutions adopted by a 
Baptist body in annual session represent the majority opinion of 
delegates who are present and voting. ! 

Resolutions pertaining to Government and education were adopted 
= vote of member church delegates attending the American Baptist 

onvention at Des Moines, Iowa on June 9, 1959. ‘These resolutions 
read in part as follows: ® 


Meanwhile, recognizing that money collected through taxation is taken from 
people by government, whether they wish to give it or not, we object to the use of 
tax money for the benefit of sectarian institutions, including schools and —— 
and the use of tax concessions for the benefit of church-controlled commerci 
enterprises. We further object to the effort of sectarian schools to secure relief 
from their financial burdens by pressing either for tax relief for parents sending 
their children to such schools, or for direct subsidization from public funds of the 
educational expenses of certain students in attendance at these schools. We 
moreover affirm that no bigotry need be involved in asking candidates for public 
office to state their views on church-state relations (pp. 9-10). 

The National Defense Education Act passed by the Congress of the United 
States of America since the 1958 Convention of American Baptists portends much 
for the future of education. The very fact that the act is justified by reference to 
national defense suggests that certain temporary national interests are to be given 
increased importance in education. It is conceivable that the guidance program 
authorized by the act may be developed in the interest of ‘‘manpower utilization,” 
In the case of the student loan fund, the impact of the act will definitely be that of 
attracting more students into public school teaching. And it is obvious that the 
act’s special attention to science, engineering, and lan e constitutes a Federal 

romotion of certain aspects only of the standard for ‘“‘well rounded” curriculums. 
us, the National Defense Education Act brings the Federal Government and 


18 Resolutions adopted by the American Baptist Convention, 1959, pp. 9-10, 12-13. 
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op ia — interests into education in a powerful and portentous wa 
p. ‘ 


2. Council of Liberal Churches, Universalist-Unitarian, Inc. 


. The Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) was: 
ereated by the American Unitarian Association and the Universalist 
Church of America in 1954 for the specific purpose of acting on behalf 
of these two religious bodies on all matters of religious education of 
children, youth, and adults. The Universalists and Unitarians 
together number a few thousand less than 200,000 adults who are in 
churches and fellowships in the United States and Canada, _ 

Resolutions coming before the annual meetings of the continental 
organizations of Universalists and Unitarians are usually studied by 
local churches in advance of the annual meeting of the officially elected 
representatives and are debated on the floor of the annual meeting. 

he ae resolution advocating increased support of education 

by all levels of government was adopted by the Unitarians at their 
annual meeting on May 22, 1956: 


Whereas modern education has become so complex that teachers cannot cope 
with the problems presented by the large number of students many are required 
to teach; and 

Whereas there is an insufficient number of qualified teachers to fill existing. 
positions, not to mention those needed to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio; and 

Whereas present salaries and teaching conditions do not attract a sufficient num- 
ber of young people of superior ability in comparison with those going into more 

hly paid occupations; and 

hereas the gam need for special services needed by a larger percentage of all 
schoolchildren, but. particularly by the gifted, mentally retarded, socially mal- 
adjusted, and physically handicapped, cannot now be met; and 
ereas thousands of additional classrooms are required to house the greatly 
increased school population; and ‘ 

Whereas these needs have assumed emergency proportions in most parts of the 
country; and 

Whereas the meeting of all these needs will necessitate the allocation of sub- 
stantially larger sums of money; and 

Whereas our present prosperity may depend upon a uniformly well-educated 
producing and consuming public for its continuation, and our national survival 
may depend upon adequate numbers of engineers and scientists and those trained 
in the humanities: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Unitarians be urged to devote their energies in the community, 
State, and Nation to securing sharply increased allocation of funds for the support 
of public schools,by all levels of» government, even though it may result in sub- 
stantially-increased taxes. 


The following resolution supporting Federal aid to education was 
adopted by the Universalists at their annual meeting in 1957: 


_ Whereas the tax-supported public school is one of the most important institu-. 
tions helping to create equality of opportunity in the United States; and 
. Whereas present sources of tax revenues are insufficient to provide adequately 
for teachers, classrooms, and other school needs; and 

Whereas the funds allocated for public. education vary greatly from State to. 
State and therefore discriminate against citizens of the United States in those. 
sections where school facilities are poorer; Therefore be it 
- Resolved, That the General Assembly of the Universalist Church of America 
encourage our Federal Government to ay a part of public education costs to the 
States, territories, and the District of Columbia. 


According to information from the Council of Liberal Churches-the 
foregoing resolutions apply exclusively to public education. 
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3. General Conference of the Methodist Church 


In 1958 the membership of the Methodist Church in the United 
States was reported by the church as being 9,566,629. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Church is its respresent- 
ative legislative body. The general conference meets every 4 years. 
It is composed of elected delegates, ministerial and lay, from the entire 
church membership. 

In 1956 the General Conference of the Methodist Church adopted a 
resolution having application to the use of Federal, State, and local 
in, revenue for the support of education. The resolution reads in part 
as follows: 


Public tax funds, in increasing sums, are diverted to sectarian schools. Oppo- 
nents of the public schools call the schools ‘‘godless’”’ while at the same time legal 
restrictions are prey upon the recognition of religion in the schools, It is time 
for the friends of the public schools to be alert to this situation and to be active in 
their support. 

* * * * * * * 

We are unalterably opposed to the diversion of tax funds to the support of 
private and sectarian schools. In a short time this seattering process can destroy 
-our American public school system and weaken the foundations of national unity. 


4. Southern Baptist Convention (See Also American Baptist 
Convention) 


In 1958 the Soutbern Baptist Convention reported that it had 
‘9,206,758 members, in 31,498 churches, located in 27 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

The following resolution having application to the use of Federal, 
State, and local tax funds for the support of education was adopted by 
the Southern Baptist Convention at its meeting in Houston, Tex., on 
May 9, 1953. 


Whereas Southern Baptists stand firmly for the separation of church and 
state, and have repeatedly affirmed this stand; and 

Whereas the U.S. Supreme Court in the McCollum decision of 1948 ruled 
against the use of tax-supported schools and tax funds in support of weekday 
religious education; and 

hereas the Supreme Court’s decision in the New York case in 1952 has been 

misinterpreted as a reversal of the principles affirmed in the McCollum decision, 
prec the New York plan involved no use whatever of school property: there- 
ore be it 

Resoled, That the Southern Baptist Convention reaffirm its unwavering 
devotion to the separation of church and state in its strong opposition to the use 
of tax funds and tax-supported schools in favor of any or all religious organizations; 
and that the pastors and churches of our convention be urged to bear vigorous 
witness against unlawful encroachments of local religious groups on the public 
school system. 


5. United Presbyterian Church in the United States 


In 1958 the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
and the United Presbyterian Church of North America joined to form 
the United Presbyterian Church in the United States, the membership 
of which is now approximately 3,050,000. 

A resolution concerning Federal aid to education appears in the 
“Social Deliverances”’ of the United Presbyterian Church, published in 
1958. The resolution was adopted by the general assembly of the 
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Presbyterian Church in the United States of America in 1956. It 
reads as follows:'® 


The 168th general assembly— 

Reexamines its previous pronouncements on Federal aid to strengthen public 
education and reaffirms its support of such Federal contributions to education 
as shall be applied exclusively to the aid of tax-supported public schools, on 
conditions that the funds be (1) allocated according to a formula that moves 
toward full educational opportunity in the public elementary and secondary 
schools, in the various sections of the Nation, and, within the States in both urban 
and rural districts; (2) safeguarded against the imposition of Federal control in 
matters of educational policy and administration; and (3) administered with a 
minimum of administrative costs. 

Recommends to local communities that they make full use of their resources. 
before requesting Federal aid (p. 29). 


A further statement concerning “The Church and the Public 
Schools,” involving the issue of Federal aid to education, was approved 
by the — assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America in 1957. The statement reads in part as follows: 


We * * * are unalterably crue to the support of independent or parochial 
schools through the use of public funds, since such use virtually favors establish- 
ment of religion by government. We know full well that parochial schools, 
avowedly sectarian, are not amenable to the control of the community from 
which they seek support. There is a widespread and aggressive movement that 
asserts that the parochial school is really a part. of public education. The con- 
tention confuses the public and is contrary to the fact that parochial schools and 
public schools are erected upon entirely different foundations. Confusion in the 
public mind can result in withdrawal of support from the public schools. 

We further believe that the seeking for so-called “indirect’’ benefits such as 
bus transportation and free textbooks constitutes another misuse of public funds 
and is predictive of more and wider planning to help finance parochial-school 
education.. We are opposed to the indirect use of public moneys for parochial 
schools even though they are expended under the legal category of ‘‘welfare funds.”’ 
We protest the tactics of those who cloud the issue of Federal aid to public educa- 
tion by. insistence that portions of allocations of funds be usea directly or indirectly 
for the benefit of nonpublic schools. 

We protest the practice of virtual donations of public-school buildings, under 
the guise of sales, to parochial-school systems below legitimately assessed evalua- 
tion regardless of lack a com renntes population or majority registration in 
parochial schools (pp. 19~ 


6. United Synagogue of America 


The United Synagogue of America is the association of Sppeox 
mately 700 conservative Jewish congregations in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. These rnc gir emer include a total 
of about 1 million persons. The United Synagogue of America 
functions primarily through a series of commissions, departments, and 
constituent organizations. It coordinates its —— with the Jewish 
eee Seminary of America and the Rabbinical Assembly of 
erica. 

At its biennial convention held in 1957 the United Synagogue of 
America adopted the following resolution which is applicable to cur- 
rent Federal activities in education: 

The United Synagogue of America, an organization devoted to the Jewish ideal 
of brotherhood of man, applauds all efforts which are directed toward the achieve- 
ment of that goal in the American community. This same aspiration, which finds 
its expression in the language of the Declaration of Independence that ‘‘all men are 
created free and equal,” is also ore of the cornerstones upon which our American 
democracy is built. We urge the application of this Jewish ideal and American 


1 “Social Deliverances,’’ 1958, p. 29. 
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aspiration to the field of education and we therefore endorse the emergence of new 
forces in our land which seek ultimately to achieve this objective. We deplore 
the unnecessary hostility which has*been engendered in connection with the im- 
plementation of these ideals and msc ye believe that men of good will will find 
a way to put into practice these great ethical precepts of our religion. — 

It is our belief that only by a firm adherence to these principles will the American 
——_ — the high place in world civilization to which they are historically 

estined, 


A resolution adopted at the biennial convention of the National 


Women’s League of the United Synagogue of America in November 
1958: 


(a) Urges the agencies of government—Federal, State and local—to uphold 
the constitution by exercising their full authority to prevent interferences with 
and abridgment of constitutional liberties; and (b) calls upon the President of 
the United States to assert the leadership of his office so that desegregation as the 
a pen land is obeyed and that the shocking resort to violence and intimidation 
is 


A resolution on Federal aid to education adopted at the biennial 
convention of the National Women’s League of the United Synagogue 
of America in November 1958, reads as follows: 


National Women’s League recognizes that the American public school system 
educates for a free society which furthers democracy and contributes to the 
development of our youth, 

In view of the challenge presented to our educational system by advances of 
scientific achievements, we urge that immediate steps be taken to broaden our 
own scientific igpeteren | of youth, but not at the expense of an effective cultural 
program which would enhance the growth and development of the individual 
student. 


Local school districts are confronted with the need for more classrooms, com 
tent staffs, and modern equipment, which they cannot supply with the funds at 
their dis 1. While we recognize that education is a local responsibility, we 
commend the 85th Congress for its awareness of the need for Federal assistance 
a ne RY and applaud the adoption of the law which was enacted, limited 
though it is. 3 

We urge the 86th Congress to take further action by adopting legislation to 
provide financial assistance for the construction of adequate public schools, to 
supplement State funds for public school teachers’ salaries, and provide more 
scholarship grants. 

We urge too, that such Federal funds be withheld from States, communities, 
and school districts, which have not at least made a start toward racial integration 
in the schools in keeping with the U.S. Supreme Court decisions on the subject. 


I. Women’s ORGANIZATIONS 
A. American Association of University Women 


The American Association of University Women is a national asso- 
ciation organized in 48 State divisions and 1,440 local branches, .with 
141,000 members as of September 1959. All members are women 
graduates of universities and colleges approved for membership by the 
association. According to its charter the purpose of the association 
is to unite the alumnae of different institutions for practical educa- 
tional work, for the collection ‘and publication of statistical and other 
information concerning education, and in general for the maintenance 
of high standards of education. 

_ The following resolution was adopted by the national convention 
in 1959: 


We affirm our belief in the importance of an independent office of education. 
Until this can be achieved we will continue to support the Office of Education 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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The national legislative p for 1959-61, adopted by the 1959 
national convention of the AAUM, reads in part as follows: 


The items that follow are statements of principles for action on national legis- 
lation. Implicit in each of these items is support for governmental agencies ad- 
ministering programs coming under the items, such support to cover adequate 
appropriations, encouragement of effective administration, and provision for citizen 
participation. 

1. Support of measures to promote effective public education through adequate 
appropriations, under conditions safeguarding State control: 

(a) For a balanced program in tax-supported elementary and secondary schools. 

(b) For advancing the teaching profession. 

(c) For school buildings and equipment. 

(d)»For sound programs in education for children under six. 

2. Support of measures to promote the development of library services, 

3. Support of appropriations for the Federal Office of Education, in order that 
it may perform its duly authorized functions of collecting and disseminating 
at at administering Federal laws, conducting research, and providing 
services. 

4. Support of tax deductions for professional activities of teachers comparable 
to those open to other professional people. 

* * * * 

5. Supper of measures in education beyond the high school which would 
insure a balanced educational program of quality, an increase in the supply of 
qualified faculty members, a reduction of financial barriers to higher education 
for.qualified students, and financial assistance to. regionally accredited institutions 
for the improvement and expansion of facilities, 


2. General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is a national and inter- 
national organization comprising a total membership of approxi- 
mately 11 million women in the United States and 58 other countries 
and possessions. This total membership figure includes 850,000 pay- 
ing individual members besides the membership of State, national, 
and international organizations affiliated with the general federation. 
‘The stated purpose of the federation is— 

To unite the women’s clubs and like organizations throughout the world for 
the purpose of mutual benefit, and for the promotion of their common interest 
in sliisentind: philanthropy, public welfare, moral values, civics, and fine arts. 

The following resolution pertaining to a Federal Government 
service in the field.of education was adopted at the annual convention 


of. the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 1948 and was re- . 


affirmed in 1953: 


Whereas, the Library of Congress is the principal library of the United States 
the custodian of many of the principal national treasures, and the reconized head 
_of the American library system; and 


Whereas the use of its facilities is not widely available: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs seeks the establish- 
ment of an education reference section in the General Reference and Bibliography 
Division of the Library of Congress to be available under regulations to individuals, 
vercesprees other groups throughout the country who are interested in education 
and researc 


J. EpucaTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


(The following organizations are listed in the current directory of 
educational associations published by the U.S. Department of Health, 
‘Education, and Welfare:) 
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1, Adult Education Association of the United States 


The Adult Education Association, organized in 1951, is a non- 
profit corporation. Its general purpose, as defined in its constitution, 
is “to further the concept of education as a process continuing through- 
out life.” The organization has about 2,500 contributing members. 
The policies of the association are determined and carried out by the 
elected representatives of the membership who constitute the delegate 
assembly. 

In November 1958, the delegate assembly of the association re- 
solved ‘‘* * * that the AEA exercise every influence to gain legisla- 
tive support (at the Federal level) for: (a) an adult education title 
in Federal education bills; (6) inclusion of adult education queries 
on the decennial Federal census; (c) maintenance of current adult 
education statistics annually through the current population surveys; 
(d) equality of abbaitiond) opportunity without regard to age; (e) 
reduction of adult illiteracy, and (f) corresponding action at State 
and local levels.” 


2. American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities 


The American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities is composed of 70 colleges and universities, of which 68 are 
designated by the legislatures of the States and Puerto Rico as land- 
grant institutions. Membership also includes one separate State agri- 
cultural experiment station. The land-grant institutions constitute 
a national system of colleges and universities which are located in all 
the States and Puerto Rico, and which are federally endowed and 
partly federally supported. They enroll about 18 percent of all U.S. 
students, and award about 38 percent of all doctoral degrees in the 
United States. 

The following resolutions are among those adoptd by the delegates 


home member institutions of the association at the annual convention 
of 1958: 


Recommendation: That this association— 

(a) Support the continuation and expansion of the (Federal) college hous- 
ing loan program including related facilities loans, at the present interest rate 
formula and in loan amounts adequate to supply the need for such loans by 
colleges and universities, and 

(b) Support the inauguration of a program of loans for academic facilities, 
on an interest rate basis corresponding to that of the housing loan program. 

* * * * * 


Recommendation: That this association favors enactment of a 5 np legis- 
lation at the next session of Congress which will provide Federal funds to colleges 
and universities for the purpose of defraying all costs of building, repairing, or 
altering facilities for the training of students enrolled in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

* * * * * * 


Recommendation: That the association continue its opposition to legislative 
limitations on overhead as a matter of principle; and urge a more realistic seve f 
for computation of overhead allowances on federally supported research whi 


would be equitable both to the colleges and universities and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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Recommendation: That this association continue its opposition to the estab- 
lishment of new, Federal, degree-granting institutions of higher education. — 


* * * * * * * 


Recommendation: That this association continue its policy of opposition to 
the “‘tax credit plan” and similar measures which would constitute a method of 
channeling Federal funds in disguise to institutions without genuine relief to 
the student, to the parent, or the taxpayer over the long pull. 


* * * * * * * 


Recommendation: * * * That this association is opposed to a general Federal 
program of undergraduate scholarships. 


* 
Recommendation: That the association reaffirms its support of the above legis- 
lation (Federal aid for general extension). 


Recommendation: That this association support the principles of the Korean 
GI bill in any extension of educational benefits to veterans. 


Be it resolved, That the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities endorse Federal legislation which would provide matching 
ants for constructing and equipping academic and other non-revenue-producing 
acilities for publicly supported, accredited colleges and universities.?° 
* * * * * * * 
Whereas requests for financial data by the various agencies of the Federal 
Government from institutions of higher education frequently are overlapping, 
inconsistent, and in duplication: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this association call upon the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, the 
Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, among other Federal agencies calling upon 
institutions for information, to provide for central coordination and review of 
such reports both continuing and otherwise, with a view toward attaining all 
possible simplification, reduction, consistency, and consolidation of such reporting 
requirements: Be it further 
esolved, That this association assures the respective Federal agencies that each 
of its member institutions will endeavor to cooperate in such a program to deter- 
mine the need for and the form of such reports. 
* * * * * * * 
Be it resolved, That this association recommend ¢hat private foundations and all 
Federal agencies be urged to recognize the principle that nonprofit educational 
institutions should receive reimbursement for indirect costs related to all programs 
pr short term or long term and whether supported by public or private 
oundations. 


3. American Association of University Professors 


| The American Association of University Professors is a professional 
organization of college and university teachers and research scholars 
in all academic disciplines, whose purpose is to advance the standards, 
ideals, and welfare of the academic profession, and to unite the mem- 
bers of the profession in serving the interests of higher education, 
The membership of the association in January 1959 was approxi- 
mately 41,000 persons, organized in 592 chapters. ; 
A number of resolutions adopted by delegates to the annual meetings 
within the last several years relate to Federal policies in education, 
The following resolution concerning a broad basis for Federal aid 
to education was adopted at the 1958 convention of the association, 
“} The mover of the above resolution made the point that heads of many nonpublic colleges and uni- 
versities had expressed themselves as opposed to direct Federal aid to their institutions; and that no 
major association of such institutions had taken a position in favor of such aid. He felt that the association 
should therefore not attempt to speak for institutions other than those in its own membership, on this 
question. After reviewing the discussion the executive committee agreed, for the guidance of the 


lative committee, that the resolution should be interpreted as taking no position on the question of aid to 
nonpublic colleges and universities. 
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Broad basis for Federal aid to education : + 

The 44th annual meeting of the American Association of University professors 
is encouraged to note that recent public concern for the state of education in this 
country has directed attention to the necessity for its improvement at all levels 
and in all fields. The most publicized suggestions for Federal action presented to 
Congress, however, seem to emphasize the training of technicians and specialists 
in a few areas which have immediate practical application to national defense, 
We seriously question the wisdom and indeed the effectiveness of such a policy, 
even for the attainment of temporary advantage in a technological armaments 
race. We believe that any program designed for the betterment of education 
should foster the intellectual and cultural welfare of the whole individual. We 
therefore urge that plans for Federal participation in the improvement of educa- 
tion, rather than stressing exclusively the importance of facilities for the study of 
science and mathematics, be widened to embrace provisions for the study of all 
subjects which prepare a free people to live in a free society.” 


The following resolutions concerning, respectively, the affidavit 
requirement in the National Defense Education Act, and travel restric- 
tions on visiting scholars from the U.S.S.R., were adopted at the. 
association’s 1959 convention. 


The 45th annual meeting of the American Association of University Professors, 
while grateful for the concern of Congress with the welfare of higher education, 
as expressed in the National Defense Education Act, wishes to record its o’ jection 
to the disclaimer affidavit revuirement in section 1001(f), title X, of that act. 
This act requires that any individual, including students, who benefit under thé 
National Defense Education Act, shall not receive payment unless he has “‘exe- 
cuted and filed with the Commissioner [of Education| an affidavit that he does not 
believe in, and is not a memfer of and does not support any organization that 
believes in or teaches the overthrow of the U.S. Government by force or violence 
or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods.”’ Like all test oaths this oath is 
repugnant to the American tradition; it vaguely and improperly inquires into 
persons’ leliefs; and it invidiously singles out for attention the academic com- 
munity, thus casting doubt upon the integrity of an honorable and respected 
segment of the American public. When it considers that truly subversive persons 
will sign such an oath, and that many highly principled persons, whose participa- 
tion in the National Defense Education Act would *ene‘it the Nation, may refuse 
to sign it, this annual meeting particularly deplores the effort and money required 
for the administration of a provision which cannot be expected to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was intended, and which must help to defeat the purpose of 
the act as a whole. 

* * * * * * * 

The 45th annual meeting of the American Association of University Professors 
welcomes the efforts of the U.S. Government ‘to begin an exchange of students, 
teachers, and research scholars between the United States and the U.S.S.R. It 
hopes that there will he a greatly expanded program for this exchange under the 
cultural exchange agreement recently concluded by the State Department with 
the Soviet Union. 

The meeting regrets, however, the travel restrictions imposed upon Soviet 
visitors in reprisal for similar restrictions imposed upon American visitors to the 
U.S.8.R. It believes that travel restrictions should be based solely on the needs 
of national security, not on reprisal, so that Russian visitors may experience the 
freedom of movement in the United States which Americans take for granted. 
It believes that the understanding ‘and ‘appreciation of the freedom of. American 
life which would result from less restricted travel by Soviet scholars is one of the 
more important benefits to be derived from the exchange program. 


4. American Council on Education 


_ The American Council on Education is a council of national educa- 
tional associations; organizations having related interests; approved 
universities, colleges, teachers colleges, junior’ colleges, technological 
schools, and selected private secondary schools; State departments of 


education, city school systems, and private school systems; selec 
*1 Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, summer, 1958, p. 503. 
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educational departments of business and industrial companies; volun- 

say associations of higher education in the States; and large public 

ies. 

Membership in the council is by organization or institution, not 
individual. The membership as of July 1959 was 1,189, consisti 
142 national and regional associations and 1,047 education 

institutions. 

The council operates through its permanent staff and through com- 
missions and committees established to perform specific services. 
The council has 29 commissions and committees currently operating. 
Outstanding leaders in education, in related fields, and in ublic life 
serve on council committees and take an active part in its educational 
conferences and studies, 

_ Since its founding in 1918, the council has been a center of coopera- 
tion and coordination for the improvement of education at. all levels, 
with particular emphasis on higher education. 

It has acted as liaison agency between the educational institutions 
of the country and the Federal Government; has undertaken many 
significant projects at the request of the Army, Navy, and State 
Departments and other Government agencies; and has performed a 
number of other functions. 

The following information has been obtained from the council con- 
cerning its action relating to certain Federal legislation: 


1. National Defense Education Act.—The council gave general support to this 
meets in Congress, with particular emphasis on the program of graduate 
fellowships. Since the legislation was the council has offered all possible 
cooperation in its administration. In the interest of effectiveness the council 


has supported: 
) at emer of the full authorized amounts for the NDEA. 

b) Elimination of the loyalty oath requirements. 

(c) Extension of the “forgiveness feature’ in the loan program to (a) 
teachers in private schools, elementary and secondary, and (b) teachers in 
the colleges. 

(d) Payment of stipends in the counselling and guidance training insti- 
tutes program, and the language institutes program, not only to individuals 
engaged, or preparing to engage, in service in a public secondary school, but 
also to those who will serve in a private seaastary seal. 

2. Federal loans for housing and emic facilities —The council was an original 
sponsor of the college housing loan program and each year has supported con- 
tinuance of this program which has resulted in the financing of nearly $1 billion 
in college dormitories and dining halls. The council has advocated a new pro- 

am of Federal loans for academic facilities including classrooms, libraries, and 

atories, patterned after the college housing loan program. 

3. council has adequate appropriations for the 
National Science Foundation, and the U.S. Office of Education, and has advo- 
cated expanded support for the international educational exchange program. 

4. Educational benefits for veterans.—The council supported GI education legis- 
lation following World War II, and also educational benefits for Korean veterans, 
but finding no compelling reason from the point of view of higher education, has 
not testified in support of education benefits for post-Korean war veterans. 

5. ROTC facilities—The council long has advocated legislation by which the 
Federal Government would share with the institutions the costs of facilities for 
the ROTC program. ' 

6. Taz credit plan.—As an encouragement to parents and a stimulus to higher 
education, the council supports the tax credit — by which the taxpayer would 
receive a 30 percent tax credit for tuition and fees up to a total of $1,500 a year, 


or in effect of a maximum credit of $450 a year. 
7. Degree-granting authority.—The council has opposed, and continues to oppose, 
the extension of degree-granting authority to Federal agencies. 
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In its area of opseptinns the committee on relationships of higher 
education to the Federal Government has authority to act for the 
council. The following statements appear in “‘A Pro 

of Federal Action to Strengthen Higher Education im the Service of 
the Nation,” approved by the committee. 


The Federal Government can and should assist in’ increasing the supply of 
qualified college teachers. 

The Federal Government can and should provide financial assistance to ap- 
proved institutions of higher learning for the expansion of facilities. 

The Federal Government can and should assist in removing financial barriers | 
to higher education for qualified students. 

The Federal Government can and should modify existing Federal programs 
affecting higher education in order that they may no longer constitute financial 
drains on the resources of colleges and universities. 

A permanent Council of Educational Advisers to the President of the United 
States should be established. 


5. American Federation of Teachers 


The American Federation of Teachers is an organization of public 
school and college classroom teachers working for the welfare of 
teachers and pupils. Organized in 1916, it 1s affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. It is comprised of approximately 450 locals in most of the 
States and the Canal Zone with a membership of about 60,000. 

At its 1959 convention, the American Federation of Teachers 
reaffirmed its policy of supporting increased Federal aid to education 
and particularly the Murray-Metcalf bill which— 


embodied the very minimum pro: necessary to initiate Federal assistance in 
the areas of increasing teachers salaries and encouraging building construction. 


It also declared its support— 


or be a to repeal the loyalty oath provision of the National Defense Education 
ct of 1958. 


A policy statement adopted by the American Federation of Teachers 
at its 1959 convention reads in part as follows: 


The American Federation of Teachers has long supported the need for Federal 
aid for education as the only source of financing which is adequate and spreads 
the grave need for the support of public school education among all taxpayers. 

The American Federation of Teachers’ policy in this regard demands: 

(a) Federal aid for salaries for public schoolteachers by legislation that wil! 
ae the equitable distribution of such aid both among and within the 

(b) Federal aid for the construction of public school buildings with the safe- 

ds that such money will be equitably distributed among and within the 
eye rows that sound building standards and fair labor construction standards 
observed. 

(c) Continued Federal aid for schools and school building construction in 
“Federal impacted” areas. 

(d) Federal aid for scholarships and loans for higher education with emphasis 
especially on the need for aid to encourage an increase in the numbers entering 
professional training, especially for teaching. 

(e) Federal aid to increase and to improve health and welfare service to children 
of school age, including the children of interstate migratory workers. 

Federal aid to help the States eradicate adult illiteracy. ; 
) Appropriations for an adequate research program by the Office of Education. 

(h) Funds for the continued full support of the International Educational 
Exchange activities program of the Department of State. 
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6. American Library Associaiicn 


The American Library Association, founded in 1876, is an organi- 
zation of libraries, librarians, library trustees, and others interested 
in the of libraries in the educational, social, and cul- 
ey n of society. ‘The association reported 22,000 members in 
1959. 

The purpose: of the ALA is to aid: in making books and ideas vital 
working forces in the educational, social, and cultural needs of Ameri- 
can life; to make libraries easily accessible to all people; to improve 
professional standards of librarianship; and to develop and publish 

rofessional books, periodicals, and pamphlets useful in rendering 
ibrary service. 

The American Library Association is organized by its members on 
a nationwide basis. It is governed by its membership through a body 
of elected representatives called the council, and through an adminis- 
eal body of the council, including the officers, called the executive 

ard. 


_ Following are extracts from the legislative policy statement ap- 
proved by the ALA council, the association’s elected governing body, 
in January 1959: 


' Federal aid to public education is needed to assist the States and their local 
subdivisions in establishing and maintaining adequate educational services and 
facilities and in equalizing educational opportunity. This assistance should also 
include school and library construction. 

The association believes that library service is an essential and integral ore 
of every school program, whether at the elementary, junior, or senior high school 
level and that the Federal and State Governments have a responsibility to stimu- 
late greater effort and support at the State and local levels so that all school- 
children may have adequate school library service. 

Libraries are a vital part of higher education. Federal scholarships and loans, 
special grants, research contracts, aid to college building programs, and tax 
exemptions for educational institutions benefit the whole country by raising the 
general level of support for college education. Increased support of college and 
university libraries must be a part of, or a corollary to, increased support of 
higher education. 

* * * * * 


* 

- The association supports participation by the United States in those programs 

of the United Nations and of its specialized agencies which, in fulfillment of the 

objectives of the charter, relate significantly and constructively to books, reading, 

and libraries. The association will support legislation implementing U.S. partici- 

pation in the United Nations and its specialized agencies toward these ends. 
* * 7 * * * * 


-. The association supports the principles of UNESCO as stated in the UNESCO 
constitution and endorsed by the Government of the United States. Through 
its representation in the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO and through the 
work of its various committees and individual libraries and librarians, it seeks to 
assist in the implementation of the UNESCO program in this country and abroad 

articularly those aspects of it involving the development of library services and 

ibliographic activities throughout the world. It favors adequate mpgs tor 
the UNESCO relations staff in the Department of State to facilitate this work. 

The American Library Association favors the early ratification by the United 
States of the agreement on the importation of educational, scientific, and cultural 
materials. 
* a“ * * * * * 

’ The international exchange-of-persons program which has done much to better 
international understanding should be continued, and foreign visitors under the 
program should be given the opportunity to observe our libraries and to under- 
stand their contribution to American life. The exchange of librarians between this 
and other countries should be encouraged. - 


s * * * * * * 
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. The interchange of publications between the United States and. other countries 
is important for the friendly interchange of ideas and for international under- 
standing and should be fostered in every way possible. 

mS} ® * * * * * * 

The optional provision in the Universal Postal Convention permitting reduced 
rates on educational and cultural materials should be adopted. The several pro- 
posals made by UNESCO for the modification of the Universal Postal Convention 
to encourage wider and easier international distribution of educational and 
cultural materials should be supported. 

* * * * * * * 

The American Library Association believes that American libraries abroad 
are one of the most effective means of providing information about the United 
States to other peoples and that they should be administered by professionally 
trained, experienced, American librarians. The association, therefore, urges that 
the U.S. Information Service program receive sufficient support to carry on an 
effective program. 

* * * * * * * 

The program of technical assistance to underdeveloped countries should be 

continued and should include professional library assistance. 


7. American Vocational Association 


The American Vocational Association is a national organization 
having the following purposes: to promote the improvement and ex- 
pansion of viicatiaeel and practical arts programs throughout the 
country; to protect and stabilize these phases of education through 
legally constituted school authorities at National, State, and local 
levels; to facilitate the professional growth of its members; to en- 
courage a cooperative spirit among the workers in all phases of voca- 
tional and practical arts education; and to furnish up-to-date informa- 
oe these educational fields for both educators and the general 
public. 

AVA’s interests and services cover eight divisions: agricultural 
education, business education, distributive education, home economics, 
industrial arts, trade and industrial education, vocational guidance 
and vocational rehabilitation. Its members include teachers, teacher 
trainers, supervisors, administrators and others interested in these 
phases of America’s school offerings. 

The association reported a membership of about 35,000 in 1959. 

The following resolution was unanimously approved August 15, 
1958, by the association’s house of delegates: 

Whereas American industry and scientific progress depend heavily upon 
adequate and well balanced sources of trained manpower; and . 

Whereas the American system of vocational education is well established and 
richly endowed with the best known techniques and methods for developing the 
vocational proficiencies of ple; and 
_ Whereas the greatest deterrent to the rapid development of programs for 
technical education in vocational schools of America is the lack of financial assist- 
ance and incentive to States such as is provided by Federal funds for other aspects 
of vocational education; and 


Whereas technical education will serve some of the more young people 
who would otherwise not be appropriately served by public education: erefore 


be it 

- Resolved, That the AVA urge in every possible way the enactment of Federal 

legislation which will provide financial support and incentive for the development 

by the States of more area technical and vocational schools to more adequately 

serve the needs of businesses and industries for more technically trained manpower; 
* - * * * * 
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_ Following is, of the text of a resolution which was approved 
April 6, 1959, by the executive committee, which has authority :to 
take such action for the association in the interim between meetings 
of the house of delegates. 


Be it resolved, That the Executive Committee of the American Vocational 
Association urge Con to amend the provisions of the area vocational education 
title of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 in such a way that funds can 
be used for sprees trond comprehensive programs of vocational education 
in all occupational fields. * * * 


* * * * * * * 
8. Association for Higher Education 


The Association for Higher Education is a national professional 
organization concerned with higher education and its many aspects. 
Individual membership is open to the administrative and teaching 
staffs of all types of publicly and privately controlled institutions. 
In 1959 the association ee aving about 15,000 individual 
members from approximately 1,500 colleges and universities in 25 
countries. 

The basic objective of the association is that of promoting the cause 
of higher education in the United States. — 

The AHE sponsors a national conference on higher education each 
year. At the 14th national conference, resolutions for 1959-60 were 
approved by a majority vote of the approximately 1,100 persons in 
attendance. These rn ys came from 474 colleges and universities 
43 States and the District of Columbia, 133 lay and professional 
organizations, and 21 Government agencies. The resolutions read 
in part as follows: : 


_ The Federal Government, in executing its responsibilities for defense, must 
recognize that enduring strength is built from many talents, and that we must be 
prepared to engage in a conflict of ideas as well as a competition for technical 
supremacy. 
) * * * * * * * 

The 14th National Conference on Higher Education commends the Congress 
of the United States for its action in passing the National Defense Education Act 
and urgently recommends that the Congress appropriate the funds authorized by 
the act, and adequate funds for its administration by the Office of Education. 

* * * * * * 


* 

We recommend that the forgiveness provisions of title II of the National 
Defense Education Act be extended to those recipients of loans who later teach 
in any institution of higher learning as defined in section 103 of this act. 

The 14th National Conference on Higher Education opposes the requirement 
of an affidavit disclaiming belief or membership in subversive organizations on 
the part of individuals receiving payments or loans, because we believe in equality 
of treatment with respect to Federal assistance and object to singling out students 
receiving this aid as a _ group. We, therefore, recommend amendment of 
section 1001(f) of the National Defense Education Act so as to remove this 
requirement. 

* * * * * 

We commend the Senate of the United States for acting promptly to increase 
the funds available for Federal college housing loans and for extending the pro- 

am to include loans for construction of academic facilities. The 14th National 

nference on Higher Education urges the Congress to adopt this legislation so 

that higher institutions may have the benefit of low-cost loans for construction. 

The conference further urges that the professional services of the U.S. Office of 

Education be more directly involved than at present in the administration of the 

college construction loan program. 
* * * 


* * * * 
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~The 14th National Conference on Higher Education urges the Conaress 

establish a program of Federal participation in meeting construction and main- 

tenance costs of physical plant facilities used for ROTC programs. 
* * * * * 

The 14th National Conference on Higher Education calls attention to the 
continued need to provide financial assistance for talented students. It firmly 
believes that the Federal and State Governments as well as private agencies can 
and must provide additional scholarships, fellowships, grants-in-aid and loan 
assistance so that those with ability but with limited financial means may secure 
a higher education. Such assistance should be available to those entering any 
field of study. Furthermore, the size of the stipend should be related to the 


* * * * * 

The 14th National Conference on Higher Education recognizes the critical need 
for qualified college teachers now and in the years ahead. e bespeak the coopera- 
tion of Federal and State Governments, as well as foundations and other agencies, 
to provide financial and other supports for prospective college teachers. 

* * * * * - * 

In keeping with our democratic ideal of equality of opportunity, and mindful 
of the requirements of national rope! and survival, the 14th National Con- 
ference on Higher Education urges that leaders in higher education do all in their 
power, at the local, State, and national levels, to provide equality of educational 
opportunity without discrimination because of race, creed, or sex. 

* . * * * * * 
The 14th National Conference on Higher Education commends the idea of an 
international educational development fund, as presented by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey on March 3, 1959. 


9. Association of American Colleges 


The Association of American Colleges is a national organization of 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences. Its purpose as defined by its 
constitution is “‘the promotion of higher education in all its forms in 
the colleges of liberal arts and sciences which shall become members 
of this association, and the prosecution of such plans as may make 


more efficient the institutions included in its membership.” 


The association is a voluntary, nonprofit organization with a mem- 
bership, in 1959, of 778 colleges, large and small, church-related and 
secular, public and private. Its membership is representative of all 
types of institutions offering 4-year undergraduate courses in the 
liberal arts and sciences; however, small independent or church- 
related colleges make up three-fourths of the total membership. 

The pamienve organ of the association is the annual meeting, at 
which policies are established. Member institutions may send as 
many representatives as they please to the annual meeting, but each 
is entitled to be represented by one voting delegate—usually its 
president. 

The following resolutions pertaining to programs of the Federal 
Government were adopted at the annual meeting in January 1959. 

Be it resolved, That the Association of American Colleges, convinced that under- 
standing among the nations is best fostered by person-to-person exehange, which 
makes possible the free flow of knowledge and of ideas, reaffirms its encouragement 
of international education exchange programs for teachers, administrators and 
students. The association urges that government appropriations for this purpose 
4 mace as recommended by the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational 

change. 

Be it resolved, That the Association of American Colleges express its appreciation 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Arthur 8. Flemming, and 
to the Commissioner of Education, Lawrence G. Derthick, for imaginative plan- 
ning designed to assist in the creation of a national policy for higher edueation. 
The association has been pleased to counsel with the officials of the Department; 
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it. assumes that the most effective. planning for higher education will continue |to 
‘be achieved through such cooperative action. 
Be it resolved, That the association, which has repeatedly supported the Federal 
‘student housing program, now urge upon the Congress the immediate need for 
adequate appropriations for the further implementation of the program within 
the prevailing interest formula as provided in the existing law. 
_. Be it further resolved, That the association urge the Congress to extend the loan 
am to cover the erection of other kinds of educational facilities. oo pe 
it resolved, That the association record again its support of a Federal] bill 
providing for an income tax credit for personal expenditures for higher education. 


10. Association of American Universities 


. The Association of American Universities, according to its consti- 
tution, ‘fis composed of institutions of the North American Continent 
the quality of whose graduate work in certain fields is high and, in 
‘addition, whose claims for inclusion are strong, either because of the 
general high standing of their programs or because of the high standing 
one or more the schools.’”’ The purpose of the 
association is to consider and express opinions on matters of common 
interest relating to university policy. In the academic year 1958-59 
‘the association had a membership of 41 institutions. The association 
holds an annual meeting and may hold other meetings. The consti- 
tution of the association requires that the votes of the member insti- 
tutions shall be cast in all matters by the chief executive officers of 
the member institutions. 

The following resolution was adopted at the meeting of the asso- 
ciation on October 23, 1957: 

Resolved, That the Association of American Universities endorse the position 
A aon epee Committee on Sponsored Research of the American Council on 
( ucation: 

1. That Federal support of research in universities and colleges should 
take into account both direct and indirect costs and should provide for their 
reimbursement in full; and 

2. That, in accounting for costs in universities and colleges, no attempt 
should be made to separate instructional and research costs. 


11. Educational Policies Commission 


The Educational Policies Commission, established in 1935, is an 
autonomous, deliberative body financed mainly by the American 
Association of School Administrators and the National Education 
Association. The commission does not make policy for the sponsor- 
ing organizations but “acts as an independent voice on behalf of 
education.” * The commission is composed of 20 men and women 
widely experienced in a variety of educational interests. The com- 
mission identifies significant educational problems and issues, studies 
them, and publishes policy recommendations concerning them. 

_. Following are extracts from a statement on “National Policy and 
the Financing of the Public Schools’ * issued by the Educational 
Policies Commission in 1959: 

The ability of the American society to conduct its essential affairs—political, 

economic, and military—depends directly on education. Therefore education 


can no longer be considered exclusively a local or even a State concern. It is a 
national concern. 


* * * * * : * * 


22 National Education Association, EPC (not dated), p. 2. 
% Ibid, pp. 11, 18, 23. 
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The traditional expectation that each State can and will-adequately finance ‘its 
own system of education is no longer realistic. The expanded community, the 
mobility of the population, the economic interdependence of the States, all make 
necessary a fundamental change in the concept that-every State ‘should shoulder 
alone the financing of its schools. atT 

* * * * * * * 

Far-reaching improvement in the quality of education, an essential to the 
national interest, cannot be achieved without improvement in the financing of 
the schools, The deficit in educational financing varies from place to place, but 
it exists to some extent even in wealthier States. To meet the deficit there must 
be a massive infusion of funds in support of public education. The present tax 
structure makes it improbable, and in some areas impossible, that the States and 
localities will meet this need without significant Federal help. Nor is it reasonable 
or just that some States and localities, despite exceptional tax effort, are unable 
to approach satisfactory school standards. Improvements in State and local 
financing of education are needed and can be achieved. But they cannot be 
expec to occur rapidly or uniformly, and it is doubtful that, even at the 
optimum, they would meet all needs, 

Therefore, in the light of the responsibilities of American education, the tax 
structure of the Nation, and the needs facing the schools, the Federal Government 
should participate in the general financing of public schools. 


12. Institute of International Education 


The Institute of International Education is a private nonprofit 
organization which develops programs of educational exchange for 
students, teachers, leaders, nh specialists between the United States 
and 80 other countries. 

The institute also administers programs for the U.S. Government, 
foreign governments, foundations, universities, corporations, private 
organizations and individuals, and acts as a clearinghouse on all 
phases of international education. 

A committee on educational interchange policy was established by 
the institute in 1954. The committee’s responsibility is to study and 
report upon the whole area of exchange of persons. The following 
extracts, bearing on U.S. Government policy in international educa- 
tional relations, are from a 1959 report of the committee.* 

Just 20 years ago the U.S. Government officially undertook to promote cultural 
relations between the United States and other countries. * * * 


The major pu of the cultural relations program is to create better under- 
standing of the United States abroad, and of other countries in the United States, 
in the hope that this will contribute to international amity. A second major 
ao is to promote the exchange of knowledge and ideas between countries. 

bis purpose has taken on new urgency with the accelerated rate of technological 
progress in many countries of the world. * * * 

* * * * - * * 


Certain conclusions can be drawn from the record of the past 20 years. First, 
U.S. Government activity in international cultural relations is based on soun 
ri ony sot objectivity, reciprocity, and wide participation by private citizens. 

t has been most successful where these principles were most faithfully followed. 
* * * . * * * 

A second conclusion is that Government cultural relations programs have had 
important results in the United States and abroad. They have done much to help 
people in other countries. This is evident from the testimony and the actions of 
those who have participated in educational exchange programs. * * * 

* * * * * * * 


na “Years of U.S. Government Progress in Cultural Relations,” January 1959, pp. 1, 2, 23, 25-26, 
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Finally, the U.S. cultural relations program is still growing and evolving. It 
has shown a Die increase in size and scope over the past 20 years, ms will 
probably continue to grow for some time to come, * * 


The U.S. Government program of cultural and educational exchange has made 
its influence felt in America and throughout the world. It has increased under- 
standing of the United States abroad and of foreign countries in the United States. 
It has contributed to the social and economic development of many countries. 
Most important, through education, it has changed the lives and outlook of 
thousands of individuals who have participated in educational exchanges. It has 
done this by adhering to principles consistent wi h American traditions and be- 
liefs. It is a credit to the foresight and statesmanship of the Nation that the 
Government has associated itself with this type of cultural relations program. 


13. National Education Association of the United States 


According to information obtained from the National Education 
Association of the United States, it is an independent, voluntary, non- 
governmental organization of educators. The Repos of the asso- 
ciation as stated in the NEA charter, issued by Congress in 1906, is— 


to elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of teaching and 
promote the cause of * * * education in the United States.. 


On May 31, 1959, the membership of the association numbered 
667,120 ns. State associations affiliated with the NEA had a 
mem ip of 1,455,432 on that date. 

The representative assembly of the NEA consists of approximately 
Som elected delegates. The following resolutions concerning the 

ederal role in education were adopted by the representative assembly 
in July 1959." 


Federal support of education 

The free society of America depends upon its educational system. The Na- 
tional Education Association believes that from this national dependence stems 
a national responsibility for the financial support of public elementary and second- 
ary schools. Although control of education should remain in the hands of State 
and local authorities, the association believes that the Federal Government should 
share with these authorities a greater responsibility for financial support of educa- 
tion. 

(a) School construction and teacher salaries —Two major barriers to the attain- 
ment of quality education are the continuing shortage of adequate classroom space 
and of qualified teachers. To end these shortages and to provide an adequate 
basis for quality: education, the National Education Association urges a massive 
infusion of Federal funds to be used at the discretion of the States for teachers’ 
salaries and classroom construction. Legislation for this purpose should assure 
that funds will be distributed according to an objective formula, administered 
by the U.S. Office of Education, allocated to the local districts. by the regular 
State education agencies, and should further assure that there will be no diminu- 
tion of State and local efforts toward the financial support of public education. 

(b) Higher education.—Institutions of higher education must enlarge their 
faculties and their physical facilities to accommodate vastly incre enroll- 
ments, and an increasing number of high school graduates and their families must 
find the means with which to finance education beyond the high school. The 
Federal Government, along with State and local governments and private agencies, 
must support the expansion and adjustments in higher education which are neces- 
sary during this era. The association urges that the long-range, low-interest 
loans of the college housing loan program be continued and expanded as one 
important means of assistance. 

he association also believes that the Federal Government should take appro- 
priate steps to assure that able young men and women are not denied the gee 
tunity for higher education in fields of study of their own choosing for lack of 
funds to meet the cost of such education. The association urges the use of 


% NEA, Platform and Resolution, July 1959, pp. 56-61. 
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Federal funds to establish a general scholarship and fellowship program for talented 
youth. This program should be administered by the U.S. Office of Education 
working with State departments of education as well as with State and National 
agencies representative of the general public. Scholarships should be’ Awarded 
to individuals on the basis of objective criteria of need and ability as determined by 
the Office of Education and State agencies. 

(c) Vocational education.—The association urges the Congress to continue to 
appropriate funds for vocational education in the full amount authorized by exist- 
ing legislation and to examine with great care any proposed legislation to modify 
the present program. 

(d) Federally affected areas——The association advocates the continuation of 
Federal assistance for construction, maintenance, and operating expenses in 
public school districts where the establishment of Federal projects and the acqui- 
sition of property by the Federal Government either produces an excess over the 
normal school population or affects adversely the revenue of the local district by 
removing property from the tax base. In particular, the association urges the 
extension of the general principle embodied in Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 
8lst Congress as long as the Federal Government deems it necessary to continue 
its existing defense and military installations. 

(e) Rural library services.—A strong public library system is a vitally necessary 
adjunct to the operation of public schools. A person’s residence should not deter- 
mine his access to books eben audiovisual materials, and other published 
sources of information. The association believes that Federal grants to assist the 
States to develop and maintain their rural library services are a necessary step 
toward the goal of equal educational opportunity for all children. It urges the 
Congress to appropriate funds for this program in the amount necessary to carry 
out the objectives of the Library Services Act of 1956. 

Revenues from federally controlled natural resources-—The association urges 
that revenue from Federal lands and from the natural resources controlled by the 
Federal Government either be employed in offsetting losses in local income fre- 
sulting from such holdings or be reserved for helping the Federal Government 
meet its obligations to public education. 


U.S. Office of Education 


The National Education Association believes that the primary function of the 
U.S. Office of Education is to provide effective, nonpartisan, Federal leadership 
in meeting educational problems of nationwide concern. The association con- 
siders it imperative that the Federal Government establish conditions and pro- 
vide funds for the Office sufficient to employ and retain educational leadership of 
the highest professional competence. e association urges that the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education be appointed for a definite term of office. It further urges 
the Congress to appropriate funds sufficient for the Office to administer the new 
programs committed to it without detriment to its previously established func- 
tions and services. 

Tax deductions for professional expenses 

The National Education Association urges the Treasury Department to use 
every means within its power to see that full recognition is given to the proper 
tax deductibility of the educational expenses of teachers as necessary business 

mses. The association hopes that practical application of Treasury regula- 
tions will result in equitable tax treatment for teachers. It appreciates the con- 
tinuing desire of Members of the Congress to provide tax equity for teachers 
through legislation, if necessary. 
Teacher retirement and social security 

The National Education Association believes that properly planned and ade- 
quately financed State and local retirement systems are essential to meet the re- 
quirements of the teaching profession. 

If these systems should he supplemented by benefits of participation in the 
Federal social security program, such participation should be wholly in addition 
to, and not in place of, retirement benefits previously guaranteed by law; must be 
without impairment of the financial soundness of the existing retirement system ; 
and must be approved in advance by a majority of the active members ef the 
existing State or local retirement system. 

The National Education Association commends those legislatures that have 
recognized the reduced purchasing power of pensions of retired teachers due to the 
increased cost of living and have therefore stipulated proportionate increases in 


existing pensions. 
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_ The association recommends such legislation and urges that all States protect 
retirees, present and future, in this manner. , 0 

_ The association urges continuous improvement, where needed, of local, State, 
and National retirement programs. 

* * * 

Juvenile delinquency 

' The National Education Association asserts its faith in the civic quality and 
morality of American youth and at the same time recognizes juvenile delinquency 
as a serious problem in modern life. It recognizes the importance of schools 
working in cooperation with other agencies and with parents to solve this problem. 
'- The association believes that this necessitates increased cooperation between 
school and Government leaders of programs designed to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency. Adequate efforts will require a substantial increase in educational ex- 
penditures at all levels of government. 


Civil defense 

The National Education Association calls upon civil defense authorities of 
Federal and State Governments.to work closely with local educational and mu- 
nicipal authorities. It is important that the instructional side of the program 
for civil defense be emphasized continuously and that all the technical resources 
afforded by local, State, and Federal civil defense agencies be employed. 


International relations 


The National Education Association believes in the necessity for world under- 
standing and in the solution of international problems through peaceful negotia- 
tions. it recognizes that the United States must maintain and use wisely its 
position ot international leadership. The association believes that it is an impor- 
tant responsibility of the teaching profession, working in cooperation with others, 
to strengthen educational efforts in the International field. Wider and more 
realistic student awareness of foreign affairs and other ways of life should be among 
the objectives of all teachers, and the efforts of teachers to work toward these 
objectives should be oper a by school officials and boards of education. 
Federal and private support for international educational programs shoull be 
expanded to enable more teachers, students, and research workers to participate 
in international educational exchanges and direct foreign assignments. Boards of 
education and State officials are urged to cooperate in teacher exchanges and 
foreign educational appointments, and in their salary, retirement, and personnel 
policies, to avoid penalizing teachers who participate in these international 
programs. 

Educational materials in ihe mails 


The National Education Association urges the Congress to continue its long- 

standing policy of assigning educational and cultural materials a special postal 

ification so as to assure educational institutions the full benefit of low-cost 

postal service. wo: 
* 


* * * * 


* * * * * * 


National Defense Education Act 

The National Education Association commends the Federa! Government for 
age recognizing its responsibility and concern for education by the enactment 
of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. The association also commends 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the U.S: Office of Educa- 
tion, which, despite severe budgetary limitations, have worked to translate the 
law into programs of benefit to schools and colleges. Soe 

The requirement, however, of an affidayit disclaiming beliet or membership in 
subversive organizations by individuals réceiving funds under the act should be 
repealed. The association believes that such requirements are ineffective in 
revealing disloyalty, discriminatory when applied exclusively to special groups, 
and offensive to many individuals whose loyalty cannot be questioned. 


14. National Citizens Council for Better Schools 


The National Citizens Council for Better Schools is a nonprofit 
membership organization financed by foundations and industrial 
corporations. Its purpose is to arouse a broad interest in education 
and to help convert that interest into constructive action at the school 
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district level. The council has a membership of 80 ons, including. 
corporation presidents, housewives, attorneys, labor leaders, pub- 
lishers, manufacturers, authors, and other individuals representative 
of a variety of occupations and viewpoints. 

Following is an extract from a ‘consensus statement”’ issued by the 
National Citizens Council for Better Schools in 1958: 


It is the consensus of the members of the national citizens council that Congress 
and the State legislatures have a most important role to play in the encouragement 
and support of school improvement. There are many appropriate ways in which 
official concern for better schools can be translated into effective actions. * * * 

There are two particular areas of school affairs in which intense public interest 
may tempt legislative action today. The first of these is the science and mathe- 
matics curriculum. The second is the training and the needed supply of teachers 
in these subjects. We are convinced that teaching and learning in these subjects 
can be most effectively promoted by encouraging and supporting improved 
instruction and learning in all subjects. Science and-mathematics should not be 
given preferential treatment that would throw the total school curriculum out of 
balance.** Nor should science and mathematics teachers be made into a specially 
privileged class within the teaching profession.” Either action, we believe, would 
prove more harmful than helpful in the long run. 


15. State Universities Association 


_ The State Universities Association is an organization of 24 separate 
(non-land-grant) State universities. The Association was founded in 
1917. Its purpose is to bring together the presidents of the member 
State universities in the United States, to exchange ideas of mutual 
interest and benefit, and whenever possible, to encourage support of 
these institutions “through all proper means.” 

Following is part of a statement summarizing ‘‘the policies adopted 
by this association in recent years with respect to Federal participa- 
tion in higher education” which was prepared by the executive 
secretary of the association for inclusion in this report: 


Our members believe the most urgent need for Federal legislation is for the 
appropriation of Federal funds to defray the cost of construction of ROTC 
facilities. Our institutions have had but two alternatives in this regard, (a) to 
construct ROTC facilities at their own expense, and at a sacrifice of other needed 
academic facilities or (6) not construct any ROTC facilities and thus maintain the 
units entirely in inadequate buildings, some of them of World War I temporary 
construction. Our member institutions cannot understand why the Congress or 
the Defense Department should expect a university or college to furnish these 
facilities to the t's. Government. 

Our members have supported in principle the National Defense Education Act 
but, more particularly, that title of the act which provides for graduate fellow- 
ships. The association is unalterably opposed to a Federal scholarship program, 
and has adopted a resolution on this subject. * * * The association is also 
unalterably opposed to the “disclaimer oath” requirements of the National 
Defense Education Act as it applies to both undergraduates receiving loans and 
graduates receiving fellowships. * * * 

This association supports in principle the proposals for Federal participation in 
the construction of academic facilities. However, it does not believe that the 
provision in the current housing bill will be of great assistance to public institu- 


% Statement of reservation by one member of the council: “I with this sentence as long as it is not 
interpreted as a blanket defense of the status quo in regard to culum. I believe one of the most urgent 
needs of our times is to reexamine each school’s curriculum in the light of our present needs and to deter- 
mine curriculum content and curriculum balance on this basis.” 

27 Statement of ‘reservations by each of two members of the council: “Although I am in complete 
agreement with the conclusion, Seience and mathematics should not be given preferential treatment that 
would throw the total school curriculum out of balance * * *,’ this statement, for elarity’s sake, should 
be followed by the assertion that it is vitally important, however, to take all necessary steps to bring 
science and math into balance with the total school curriculum. 

“I also agree with the observation ‘Nor should science and mathematics teachers be made into a 
epectely Pcie class * * *,’ but here again it should be pointed out that there must be special =. 

s science and mathematies teachers to upgrade their knowledge and teaching techniques an to 
Seohe the subject matter up to the 20th century level rather than freezing it at the L9th century s 4 
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tions of ener learning for the reason that loans for such facilities can only be 
amortized by pledging student fees, and since it is a basic principle of all publ 
higher education that tuition and fees should be held to the lowest ible 
minimum, our members do not look with favor upon such an academic facilities 
loan program which would require increasing fees to amortize the loans, thus 
shifting to the student the cost of such construction. — 


K. Orner ORGANIZATIONS 
1. American Association for the Advancement of Science 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science is a 
membership organization founded in 1848 to represent all fields of 
science. It now includes 59,000 members and has as its formal 
affiliates 285 other national and regional scientific and educational 
organizations in the United States. The association exists to further 
the work of scientists, to facilitate cooperation among scientists, to 
improve the effectiveness of science in the promotion of human welfare, 
and to increase public understandin and appreciation of the impor- 
tance and promise of the methods of science in human progress. 

The council of the association consists of 410 members made up 
of the association’s elected officers, the elected representatives of the 
affiliated scientific societies, and elected representatives of the 
association’s regional divisions. 

At its meeting on December 30, 1957, the Council of the AAAS 
adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas it is desirable that financial contributions by the American people to 
the support of science and education be increased; and 

ereas the tax incentives to make such contributions are relatively great for 
taxpayers in upper income brackets but decrease, relatively, as income tax liability 
reases: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Council of the AAAS favors such revisions of Federal and 


State income tax laws as will provide greater incentives to contribute to education 
and science. 


The council on December 30, 1958, adopted the following resolution: 


The Council of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
welcomes the National Defense Education Act of 1958 as further confirmation of 
the principle that the Federal Government should share in the responsibility for 


the support of education. 
2. American Legion 


The American Legion is an organization of veterans of World Wars I 
and IT and the Korean conflict. The organization is devoted to 
advancing veterans’ aims and interests, continuing the friendships 
formed while in service, and seeing that disabled veterans and their 
dependents receive the care and help they need. The present member- 
ship consists of about 2,750,000 persons in approximately 17,000 posts. 
_ The American Legion has many and varied interests and divisions 
which include Americanism, child welfare, economics, foreign relations, 
rehabilitation, and national security, in addition to service divisions 
such as finance, legislation, and public relations. As an organization 
the American Legion has long been interested in the education field 
where it became especially active during the depression. 

Each year a national convention is held where delegates, selected 
by the various posts and State organizations of the American Legion, 
vote on policy matters. Following is an extract from the “American 
Legion Policy Statement on Education,” which was adopted at its 
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last convention, August 24-27, 1959, in Minneapolis, Minn., bei 
rer approved by 3,067 delegates and a like number 0 
ernates. 


The American Legion is opposed to Federal financing of schools to replace local 
and State financing. The genius of the American public school has been in its 
closeness to the people. Our structure of government in its historical development 
has placed the a pa asa of public edueation upon the several States. ; 

The American Legion advocates the proposition that under our system of 
government each State is vested with the authority, direction, and control of 
ppoiie education within its borders in accordance with law. The American 

gion further believes in the largest possible measure of home rule in public 
education and that States should delegate to local communities the greatest 
autonomy that is feasible. 

It is recognized that conditions and needs change from time to time and the 
participation of the Federal Government may be desirable in times of national 
emergency and in certain restricted or specialized programs with minimal Federal 
control and direction. 

* * * * * 


The American Legion recognizes that the Federal Government has a continuing 
and vase nme rimary responsibility for organizing, administering, operating, 


and cing educational programs of the Armed Forces. 
* * * * * * * 
The American Legion realizes that research, both basic and lied, will create 


the frontiers of tomorrow in economic, social, and civic life. e role of the 
Federal Government in research should primarily support requirements for the 
operation of programs of Federal agencies. The eral Government, State 
ea institutions of higher learning, and Te? agencies all have a responsi- 
ility to further the development of research. 
* * * . * * * 


In time of war when young men and women are required to enter the Armed 
Forces for extended periods of time, it is in the national interest for the Federal 
Government, as part of the program for the rehabilitation and restoration of these 
individuals to proper roles in civilian life, to provide special programs of educa- 
tional benefits, and thus restore to them opportunities which they lost because 
of their service in time of war. 


3. American Medical Association 


The American Medical Association is a national organization of 
members of the medical profession in the United States. By gather- 
ing, correlating, evaluating, and summarizing information and 
channeling it to members, the association works for the advancement 
of rational therapeutics in medical practice. 

The AMA is composed of 1,911 county and district medical societies 

having about 160,000 members. These local groups elect representa- 
tives to the 50 State medical associations and to the medical associa- 
tions of the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Isthmus of 
Panama. These groups, in turn, elect representatives to the house of 
delegates of the AMA on a proportional basis. 
_ The house of delegates is the national legislative body of the AMA. 
It meets twice yearly to set policy and determine the program of the 
association. State delegates comprise the bulk of the membership, 
but the house also includes one representative from each of the 20 sec- 
tions of the AMA’s Scientific Assembly. 

To serve as the association’s eyes and ears in Washington, and to 
maintain liaison activities, the AMA operates a Washington office. 
This office is a two-way communication system, designed not only to 
keep official Washington informed on A policies, but also to 
channel information on significant legislation to physicians. 
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According to by the association, a commi op 
tion, com 0 iclans representing every region of the 

States, with researc ip from Phe AMA Law Department «nd the 
Washington office, reviews medical and health bills. Then it recom- 
mends what it believes to be the proper stand to take to the AMA 
board of trustees. The board makes specific legislative determina- 
_ based on policies laid down by the association’s house of 

elegates. 

According to information obtained from the national office of the 
AMA, the present position of the association respecting Federal 
legislation for medical school construction was established by a 
Pte ae of the house of delegates in 1951.. The resolution calls 
or— 

A one-time Federal grant-in-aid on a matching basis, based on the Hill-Burton 
Act. formula and administrative machinery, for construction, equipment, and 


renovation of the physical plants of medical schools: No part of the funds shall 
be used in any manner for operational expenses or salaries.?* 


4. The Scientific Manpower Commission 


The Scientific Manpower Commission is a private organization, 
founded in 1953 by the major scientific groups of the Nation. These 
groups embrace agricultural scientists, astronomers, biologists, 
chemists, earth scientists, mathematicians, physicists, and psycholo- 
gists practicing in the clinical and experimental fields. Each of the 
10 sponsoring scientific organizations nominates 2 of its members to 
represent it, thus giving the Scientific Manpower Commission a total 
membership of 20. adit : 

Following is an extract from a statement concerning Federal legis- 
lation affecting science and education which was approved by the 
Scientific Manpower Commission in 1958. , 

A first-rate education ean be guaranteed only if there are faculties, facilities, 
and finances ample to do the job at the higher educational level, and only if there 
are teachers at the primary and secondary school levels to give our young people 
the grounding in basic subjects that makes the difference between success and 
failure in college. Important as finances are, the entire solution of the problem 
of quality and quantity lies in the supply of teachers, well-trained and dedicated 
to the task of giving the Nation what it needs in brainpower for its welfare, prog- 
ress, and security. Legislation that does not have this as a primary aim will not 
meet the need of the moment or of the future. To the extent that the bill that is 
receiving this (Labor and Public Welfare) Committee’s serious ‘consideration 
meets this need and encourages better teaching of basic subjects in our high schools, 
it has the Scientific Manpower Commission’s hearty endorsement. 


5.. The Committee for Economic Development. (Research and Policy 
Committee) 


_ According to a statement published in December 1959, by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, the committee is composed of 180 
leading businessmen and educators. The committee is nonprofit, 
nonpartisan, and nonpolitical. It is devoted to these basic objectives: 

(1) To develop, through objective research and discussion, findings and recom- 
mendations for business and public policy which will contribute to the preserva- 
tion and strengthening of our free society, and to the maintenance of high employ- 


ment, increasing productivity and living standards, greater economic stability 
and greater opportunity for all our people. 


28 “AMA in Action”; not dated. 
Ibid. 
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. (2). To bring about increasing public understanding.of the importance of these 
objectives and the ways in which they can be achieved. . 
. The work of the committee is supported by voluntary contributions 
from business and industry. . 
A statement on sadibask nalinn by the research and policy commit- 
tee of the Committee for Economic Development, entitled ‘ Paying 
for Better Public Schools,” published in December 1959, reads in part 


as follows: 


The national interest in good schools everywhere and the national interest in 
a decentralized school system are not irreconcilable. The combination of these 
two interests calls for the assumption of an important but limited responsibility 
by the Federal Government. This is a residual responsibility. It is to provide 
support to the extent necessary in situations where the decentralized system can- 
not provide good schools. And this support should be reserved for cases where 
the deficiency is clear. 

The clear and present need is for Federal financial assistance to the States that 
have extremely low personal incomes relative to the number of schoolchildren. 

* * * * * * + 


The quality of school systems, as we have stressed, cannot be judged exclusively 
by the resources available to them. Nor is it possible to identify differences in 
the resources available to the schools precisely with differences in dollar expendi- 
tures, since there are also regional differences in the general level of prices and 
climatic conditions. But schools where expenditures are very low clearly are not, 
in general, providing an education comparable to that obtained elsewhere. Price 
differences appear to be fairly small and neither they nor climatic conditions 
explain much of the interstate differences in school expenditures. 

resent expenditures in a number of States are so low as to demand improve- 
ment. Exactly how low is too low is a question not subject to clear-cut answer. 
But 80 percent of the national average based on current expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance is, we suggest, a reasonable standard, below which 
school expenditures should be considered unacceptably low. We arrive at this 
figure after considering geographic differences in wages and living costs. 
nee States fell below this 80 percent floor in 1957-58—most of them far 

ow it. 

These 11 States had 22 percent of the Nation’s public school enrollment. The 
standards affecting more t one-fifth of the Nation’s schoolchildren cannot be 
dismissed as unimportant. 

The size of the increase in present expenditures that would be required to 
reach the 80 percent level (shown in the last column of the table below) leads us 
to conclude that in most cases the sums required are not likely to be forthcoming 
from sources within these States. 


The publication names the 11 States as being Mississippi, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, West Virginia, Virginia, and Maine. It goes on to say: 


cr Arkansas, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia already 
devote much higher proportions of their personal income to public schools than 
the country as a shi despite their low incomes per capita, and would need to 
increase present expenditures by 26 to 63 percent. 

While the present effort of the other States is not so impressive, low school 

nditures in Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia clearly are 
due mainly to low income rather than to a below-average ratio of school support 
to income. 

These nine States, at least, have little prospect of closing the gap by increased 
local support. The low position of their school expenditures is not likely to be 
corrected automatically in any reasonably short period of time by elimination 
S _ factors primarily responsible for it—low per capita income and many 
children. 

The goal of raising to acceptable levels the resources devoted to public edu- 
cation in States where expenditures now are markedly deficient can be largely 
achieved by a moderate annual expenditure of Federal funds—provided that 
the program is directed strictly to the equalization objective. We cannot propose 
that the Federal Government simply provide each State with the amount, if 
any, required to raise existing expenditure levels to the desired minimum standard. 
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This would penalize States now making the financial effort to support 
schools and reward States making the least effort. It would eliminate the incen- 
tive to increase local support of schools, 

We do propose a Federal program that avoids these defects. It is a program 


designed to aid education in States with personal income per student in average- 
daily attendance in public schools that is below 80 percent of the national average. 
For each student in average daily attendance this program would pay such States. 
an amount equal to the product of (1) the amount by which its personal income 
per student in average daily attendance falls short of 80 percent of the national 
average and (2) the national ratio of current school expenditures to personal. 
income. 


CHAPTER 7. EDUCATIONAL ISSUES BEFORE CONGRESS 
(As of the opening of the 2d sess., 86th Cong., January 1960) — 
A. InrrRopucTION 


Within recent years many educational issues (important matters 
pertaining to education) have arisen in Congress. Some information 
concerning the large number of educational bills introduced and laws 
enacted has alre been given in this report. Certain major and 
minor issues have sve resolved and others modified by legislation; 
but unsettled questions and new problems have meet to stimulate 
educational proposals in the House and Senate. . . 

Following is a discussion of some of the proposals relating to educa- 
tion that are pending in the 86th Congress. Generally the bills 
involve determination of Federal policies of far-reaching consequences. 

Time and space limitations do not permit consideration here of 
all bills pertaining to education that are pending in the 86th Congress 
at the time of this writing. The criteria for inclusion, generally 
speaking, are whether the measures were dealt with by the 86th Con- 
gress in its Ist session, 1959, and/or have received some considerable 
measure of public discussion. 

The order and relative length of discussion of these matters in 
this chapter do not represent a judgment of their relative importance. 


B. EstaBLISHMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE FEepERAL Po.icy IN 
EpvucaTIon 


No comprehensive policy governing all Federal action in the field 
of education was established by the Constitution, and none has been 
subsequently formulated by Congress. Within recent years, con- 
siderations given to the number, nature, and cost of Federal educa- 
tional activities, their wide dispersion throughout the administrative 
branch of the Government, and the nature and number of educational 
proposals in Congress have drawn attention to the absence of such a 
policy. Several governmental commissions have commented ypon 
this lack. Investigation by this writer has revealed no published 
controversy over the question of need for a comprehensive policy, but 
much published controversy over questions which would be wholly or 
partly answered by the formulation of such a policy. 

No bill proposing a comprehensive policy or organization or co- 
ordination for the administration of Federal educational programs 
is pending in Congress. However, every subsidiary educational pro- 

sal involves the questions: What should or should not the Federal 

overnment do in the field of education? Is this proposed activity 
one of the things it should be somes 

By action or inaction on specific bills the Congress, through the 
years, has been giving answers to these questions insofar as these 
— measures have been concerned. Acts of Congress and 

ecutive orders have directly or indirectly established many policies. 
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Laws such as those povaening Federal participation in the financi 
and operation of schools in certain “federally affected” areas, — 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, have specifically set 
forth policies. It might be said that it has been the policy of the 
Congress to establish various specific policies rather than a general 
policy in this field. ind 

From a study of the relevant literature it is apparent, however 
that many persons believe that the legislative answers to education 
proposals raised in Congress could be given more satisfactorily in 
terms of relationship to a basic, ee policy. Formulation 
of such a policy, or establishment of any constituent of it through 
enactment of a particular bill, presumably should be based upon a 
broad ort of what the Federal Government is already doing in 
the field of education. The supply of current information on the 
numerous educational activities already being carried out by the 
5 Government is a principal purpose of this report (pts. IT 
an 

For the convenience of the reader, the views of several govern- 
mental advisory commissions concerning this issue will be briefly 
summarized here.? 

In its study published in 1931, the National Advisory Committee 
on Education concluded that whatever policies the Federal Govern- 
ment seemed to be pursuing in the field of education were ‘often 
inconsistent with each other, sometimes in conflict.”” The Committee 
recommended establishment of a ‘comprehensive, forward looking, 
and coherent public policy in this field.” 
~ Tn 1938 the (U.S.) Advisory Committee on Education advocated 
establishment of an interdepartmental committee “for coordination of 
the educational activities of the various agencies of the Federal 
Government.” 

The Task Force on Public Welfare of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government (established pursuant 
to an act of Congress in 1947) deplored the lack of an overall Fetleral 

licy in education and the resultant piecemeal and uncoordinated 

evelopment of programs. 

In 1957 the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 

hool recommended establishment of “whatever machinery may be 

ecessary” to further a continuous and orderly development of “‘the 
Deora and intragovernmental aspects of education beyond the high 
school.” 

The President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers recom- 
mended in 1958 that the Federal Government coordinate its policies 
affecting the development of highly trained manpower. 

From these illustrative citations it may be seen that there has been, 
within recent years, a continuing question of establishment of broad 
or comprehensive Federal policy in education. 


C. Freperat Support ror Pusiic 


The question of the nature and extent of Federal participation in 
financing construction and/or operation of public schools has been 
continually before Congress for many decades. The history of the 
early Federal land and monetary grants to the Territories and States 


‘1 The views of these commissions are reviewed more fully in ch. 5. 
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for the.syupport of the common schools has already been sketched in 
this report. Of particular relevance here is the fact that the early 
grants were made with no strings attached except that the grants were 
to be used for the support of publicly controlled education. 

Within the last century the Congress has at intervals taken some 
action on recurring oo yr for further Federal participation in 
financing public schooling. A few examples will be given. 

A bill introduced into the House in 1872, by Representative Perce, 
of Mississippi, proposed to establish an educational fund from the 
proceeds of the public lands, and to distribute among the States, for 
the support of the common schools, the interest on this fund plus other 
public land revenues. This bill passed the House but not the Senate. 

In the 1880’s Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, introduced a number 
of bills proposing Federal aid to the establishment and support of 
wee schools. Such bilis introduced by Senator ‘Blair passed the 
Suna eg 1884, 1886, and 1888, but none of these bills passed the 

ouse. 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 (39 Stat. 929) initiated Federal 
participation with the States in financing vocational education below 
college grade in schools under public control. The George-Barden 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 775) provided for further development of 
publicly controlled vocational education below college grade. 

Within the last several decades bills proposing Federal appropria- 
tions to aid the States in financing school construction and/or teachers’ 
salaries and/or general operation of public schools have been frequently 
introduced in Congress. 

S. 472 (80th Cong.) passed the Senate by a vote of 58 to 22 on 
April 1, 1948. S. 246 (81st Cong.) passed the Senate by a vote of 
58 to 15 on May 5, 1949. Subcommittees of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor held hearings upon and favorably reported out 
bills similar to these, but none was reported out of the full committee 
during these Congresses. Generally these bills included provisions 
for (1) Federal financial aid to the States for more nearly equalizing 
educational opportunity in public elementary and secondary schools, 
(2) funds to te allotted to the States on the basis of an objective 
formula, (3) funds to be used to guarantee a minimum or floor pro am 
of education in elementary and secondary schools, and (4) funds to 
be administered under State and local control of educational policy. 

During the 80th and 81st Congresses, particularly, congressional 
and public discussion of this issue revolved largely around the question 
of whether Federal funds should be made avaiable to aid private and 
sheen as well as public schools. In the House Committee on 

ducation and Labor, one group sought to amend the legislation to 
allow Federal funds to be used by parochial schools, while another 
up sought amendment to withhold public funds from such schools. 
he controversy was heightened by public correspondence between 
Cardinal Spellman of New York and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt relating 
to this question. Among other questions which have made the issue 
controversial have been: (1) whether Federal aid should be authorized 
for some or all of the States, (2) what should be the method of allo- 
cating funds to the States and, (3) whether Federal aid would lead 
to undesirable Federal control over the public schools. 


3 Lee, Gordon, “The Struggle for Federal Aid,” 1949. 
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While the broader issue was under consideration, the 81st Congress 
enacted Public Laws 815 and 874 (approved in September 1950) pro- 
viding respectively for Federal participation in the financing of public 
school construction and operation in certain localities especially af- 
fected by Federa! activities. This program has been continued and 
amended by subsequent legislation. 

In a campaign address in 1952, Gen. (later President) Dwight D. 
aed advocated Federal aid to school construction in “needy” 

tates, 

A total of 52 bills and joint resolutions proposing some program of 
Federal support for school construction were introduced in the 83d 
Congress (1953-54). 

_ In his state of the Union message on January 7, 1954, President 
Eisenhower declared that “the Federal Government should stand 
"aus 2 to assist States which demonstrably cannot provide school 

ae 

Announcement of the Supreme Court opinion of May 17, 1954, 
respecting the constitutionality of racial segregation in public schools, 
injected a new consideration into the issue of Federal participation in 
the financing of public elementary and secondary education. This 
reammeghy ected the attitude of many persons toward the issue. 

On July 9, 1954, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare reported out a bill (S. 2601) proposing $500 million of emergency 
aid to school construction over a period of 2 years. In the House a 
special subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor 
favorably reported a bill to the full committee, but the latter did not 
report out a school-construction bill during the 83d Congress. 

With the qpening. of the 84th Congress the controversy was renewed. 
As many as 23 bills proposing some form of Federal financial support 
for school construction were introduced in the month of January 1955 
alone. In a special message to Congress on February 8, 1955, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommended a four-point program including: (1 
school bond purchases by the Federal Government, (2) Federal ai 
to State school-building agencies, (3) Federal grants for certain school 
districts, and (4) Federal grants for administrative costs of State pro- 

. The House Committee on Education and Labor reported 
another proposal, H.R. 7535, introduced by Representative Augustine 
Kelley of Pennsylvania. No further action on this bill was taken 
during the 1st session of the 84th Congress. 

In 1956, however, proponents of Federal support for school con- 
struction succeeded in bringing a bill to debate on the floor of the 
House. On January 12 of that year the President had submitted a 
prosznns which was incorporated in S. 2905. On June 28 the House 

an debate on a compromise between this and Representative 
Kelley’s bill. An tt cate offered by Representative Adam C. 
Powell of New York, and adopted by a rollcall vote, prohibited the 
allocation of Federal funds ‘‘to any State which fails to comply with 
the decisions of the Supreme Court.” On July 5, 1956, the bill, H.R. 
7535 as amended, was defeated by a vote of 194 to 224. 

The Senate did not act on school construction bills in 1956. 

In 1957 (85th Cong.), H.R. 1 introduced by Representative Kelley, 
was debated in the House on July 23, 24, and 25. An amendment 
offered by Representative Stuyvesant Wainwright of New. York, 
similar to that offered by Representative Powell the previous year, 
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was adopted. On July 25 the House rejected the bill by a vote of 
208 to 203 in favor of striking the enacting clause. . 

No general school-construction bill was voted upon in either House 
during 1958. In April, May, and June, the House Subcommittee on 
General Education held hearings on H.R. 10763, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Lee Metcalf. The. subcommittee favorably reported this 
bill to the full committee but it was not reported to the House. For 
3 days in June and July a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare held hearings on 8S, 3311, a companion 
bill introduced by Senator James E. Murray. Together these became 
known as the Murray-Metcalf bill. 

However, congressional attention to these bills was somewhat 
diverted by the orbiting of the Russian sputniks and other evidences 
of Soviet scientific achievement, which produced in the United States 
a nationwide clamor for reevaluation of educational programs and for 
new emphasis in education at all levels. A number of bills were 
introduced in Congress proposing Federal scholarships and other 
measures to promote education by methods other than aid to school 
construction. After extensive hearings by the Subcommittee on 
ee Education, headed by Representative Carl Elliott of Alabama, 
the House, and later the Senate, passed the compromise National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, dealt with elsewhere in this report. 


Action in the 86th Congress, 1st session 


The Murray-Metcalf bill, the “School Support Act of 1959,” was 
introduced early in the 86th Congress—on January 7, 1959 (as 
H.R. 22) by Menreneare Meteallf, and on January 9 (as S. 2) 
by Senator Murray and 30 other Senators. Bills identical to these 
were also introduced in the House by Representatives Fogarty, 
Thompson of New Jersey, Tollefson, C. W. Miller, and G. P. Miller 
of California, Coffin, Holifield, Clark and Foley early in the session. 

On June 8 the Committee on Education and Labor reported an 
amended version of H.R. 22. 

The reported bill declares that Congress finds there is a serious 
national shortage of classrooms and teachers which require immediate 
action on the part of the Federal Government. For construction and 
equipment ene teachers’ salaries the bill would authorize a Federal 
appropriation equal to $25 for each school-age child for each fiscal 
year during the 4-year period of 1959-63. 

The bill would allot to each State complying with its provisions 
an amount based upon the ratio of the school-age population of that 
State and the school-age population of all the States.® 

On June 17 the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee met 
in executive session to discuss a compromise measure, which subse- 
quently was drafted and circulated in the Senate.‘ 

On September 12, 1959, the Senate Committee on Labor and Welfare 
reported an amended version, not of S. 2, the Murray-Metcalf bill, 
but of S. 8, the School Construction Act of 1959, which had been intro- 
duced by Senators McNamara and Hart on January 9. 

This bill declares its purpose to be that of providing a 2-year pro- 
gram of Federal grants to the States to assist them in constructing 


9A full of this bill ported is later in this chapter. 
4“Senate Moves To Break Bill.” Congressional Quarterly, July 24, 1969, p. 998. 
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urgently needed public elemen and secondary school facilities in 
local communities.. The bill would authorize Federal appropriations 
up to $500 million a year for making payments to State educational 
ncies for fiscal years 1960 and 1961. It would allot funds amon 
the States on the basis of relative school-age population as weigh 
by relative income per school-age child. 
' This bill contains no provision for Federal aid to payment of 
teachers’ salaries.5 

Many other bills proposing some form of Federal aid to elementary 
and secondary education were introduced in the Ist session of the 
86th Congress. 

On February 9, 1959, proposals backed by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration were introduced in the House, as H.R. 4267 and H.R. 4268,5 
by Representative Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey; and in the Senate, 
as S. 1016 and S. 1017,° by Senator Morton and others. Recommenda- 
tions of these proposals had been sent to the presiding officers of the 
House and Senate by the Secretary of Health, Rameation, and Welfare. 

Under these bills the Federal Government would aid public schools 
and Pee and private colleges to pay the principal and interest on 
bonds for construction purposes. The bills contain no provision for 
Federal aid in payment of teachers’ salaries. ; 

The administration-proposed School Construction Assistance Act of 
1959 (H.R. 4268 and S. 1016) would authorize a 5-year program of 
Federal aid to needy school districts for meeting debt service or other 
obligations issued to finance construction of urgently needed ele- 
mentary or secondary school facilities. This assistance would be 

rovided in the form of Federal advances to pay one-half the annual 
debt service on such bonds, with the States advancing the other half. 
The total allocation among the States would be limited to $600 million 
a year. The allocation of Federal funds would be on the basis of 
(1) relative State income per child of school age, (2) relative number 
of public school children, and (3) relative State effort for school 

ses. 

- Bills not here already named as proposing some form of Federal 
support of elementary and secondary education which were introduced 
in the 1st session of the 86th Congress but were not acted upon include: 

(1) Bills proposing Federal aid for school construction: S. 631, 863, 
$77, 1088, 2637; H.R. 96, 385, 395, 406, 699, 747, 909, 965, 993, 1159, 
1178, 2192, 2351, 2514, 2542, 2744, 2761, 3220, 3468, 3864, 3904, 3970, 
4065, 4258, 4300, 4322, 4379: 4381, 4625, 4653, 4854, 5089, 5236, 5411, 
5671, 7540, and 7574. 

(2) Bills proposing Federal aid to school construction and teachers’ 
salaries: S. 863; H.R. 3904 and 3970. 

(3) Bills proposing to return to the States for educational purposes 
@ percentage of Federal tax collections: S. 816; H.R. 263, 272, 1230, 
1791,.4079, 7627; and H.J. Res, 22. 


SOME PROPONENTS OF FEDERAL SUPPORT HAVE CONTENDED THAT: 


Arguments over Federal aid to public school construction frequently 
have involved the question of Federal aid for payment of teachers’ 
salaries and sometimes the broader question of general Federal par- 

5 For a full 

sve 
6 Ibid, 


f this bill see the of Public General final 1 by the 
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ticipation in financing public elementary and secondary education. 


Following are some of the arguments in brief: 
“a PRO AND CON ARGUMENTS 


(1) The provision of public education is in a. Federal responsi- 
bility, because the very preservation of our form of government and perha 
even our national survival depend upon the adequate education of t 
entire population of the country. 

The educational needs of the Nation have multiplied because of the 
demands of the space age. Only by greater cooperation with the 
States in the support of education will the Federal Government be 
able to meet its responsibilities. 

We cannot preserve the Republic unless all our people are education- 
ally equipped to understand its basic principles and their application 
to increasingly complex problems. 

The Federal Government is responsible for the national defense, 
which now depends upon the capacities of the whole people. Their 
abilities in turn depend upon the provisions for their education. 

(2) The Federal Government is the only agency able to bring about 
nationwide provision of the necessary educational facilities and services. 
Having preempted the most productive sources of revenue, the Federal 
Government now collects more than three-fourths of all taxes in the 
United States. Many of the States and localities have reached or are 
approaching the limit of their fiscal burdens supportable from revenue 
sources left available to them, 

The Federal Government alone has sufficient financial resources to 
meet the need for further school support. While a State may incur 
financial disadvantage in relation to other States by increasing its 
taxes, the Federal Government is not hindered by interstate tax com- 
petition. The Federal Government receives the greater part of its 
revenue from progressive income taxes. These are more flexible and 
responsive to national economic progress than regressive sales and 
ie ot taxes upon which States and localities must principally rely. 

operty taxes, the traditional source of school support, are already 
high in most localities. 

(3) The pr ge of Federal action and appropriations for education 
is thoroughly and firmly established by a long history including endow- 
ment of schools with public lands, grants to States for vocational education, 
aid to federally affected: localities, and'the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. Furthermore, the Federal Government has for many 
years given aid to the States for roads, health services, and other pur- 

ses no more important to the national welfare than is education. 

(4) There is a great need for further Federal financial support for public 
elementary and secondary education (school construction and/or teachers’ 
salaries, and/or general operating expenses). Throughout the Nation 
there are serious shortages of classrooms and of well-qualified teachers. 
These shortages are growing worse with soaring pupil enrollments. 
Hundreds of of children are being tau ht only time, 
or in makeshift quarters inadequate for today’s educational needs, or 


in overcrowded classes. Teachers’ salaries are generally too low to: 
attract nearly eaough competent teachers. As a result more than 
130,000 “‘emergency”’ teachers, holding substandard licenses for teach- 
ing, are employed in the Nation’s schools. With or funds, avail- 
able from Federal revenue sources, school boards t 
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Nation could offer salaries sufficient to attract and hold enough well- 
qualified administrative and instructional personnel for the schools.,. 

(5) A program of Federal aid: to publie schools could help reduce the 
gost differences in educational opportunity among and within the 

tates—The Federal Government has a responsibility to assure 
adequate educational opportunity to every one of the Nation’s 
children in accordance with the American ideal of of 
tunity, which is upheld to the rest of the world. ealth should be 
taxed where concentrated and distributed where needed to support 
the basic governmental functions of the Nation. The complaint 
that any one State would “put in more” and “get back less” than 
another is as illogical as it is shortsighted. Economically, militarily 
and otherwise the States are interdependent. Interstate migration 
makes them more so. 

(6) Partial discharge of the Federal responsibility in education 
through financial aid to the States is feasible and could be effective — 
The alternative would be a complete reorganization of the Federal 
tax structure adjusted to the relative fiscal capacities of the States 
and their relative numbers of school-age children in proportion to the 
adult population. One or more generations of children cannot wait 
for a full reorganization of the tax structure; the educational demands 
of the present are urgent. Federal financial aid could be provided 
without undesirable Federal control, as experience with existing 

rograms has shown. Generally the pending Federal-aid bills pro- 
ibit the exercise by any Federal agency of control over State of local 
school systems. 

SOME OPPONENTS OF FEDERAL AID HAVE CONTENDED THAT: 

(1) There is no great need for Federal participation in the general 
sup of public schools —Under our established system of State and 
local support and control, education in the United States has made 
extraordinary progress. Expenditures for education have greatly 
increased in recent years. Shortages of teachers and classrooms have 
been e rated. As is shown by the percentage of national income 
expended for education, it is receiving greater financial support in 
the United States than in many other countries. However, the States 
are | only a small eecornon of their resources for this purpose. 
_ Any claim that the eral Government can give to the States 
funds which they themselves cannot raise for school purposes is illogical. 
If the States have resources which the Federal Government can tap 
for school construction, for example, then the States can themselves 
tap these resources. 

(2) In any program of Federal aid for public schools some Federal 
control over education would be inevitable, with attendant evils —Since it 
would be utterly unreasonable to provide Federal aid without some 
Federal control over the use of the funds, some measure of Federal 
control over education may be assumed from the outset. In their 
attempts to administer the law effectively, Federal administrators 
is » nd loopholes through which they can enforce changes in State 
and local school plans and programs. The ultimate result may be 
unintended Federal control. 

The evils of centralized control of education under communism 
are known to all informed ple. All the dictatorships of the 
20th century have used = y centralized provisions for educa- 
tion as a means of establishing and maintaining power. Within 
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recent years the control of education by central governments: in 
Kurope and elsewhere in some cases has made an integral part of 
education the indoctrination of whole peoples in the ideologies of the 
relatively small groups in power. 

(3) According to the Federal constitution and traditions in the United 
States, provision for public eleme and secondary education is a 
local, State, and private concern.—Under the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution, powers not delegated to the Federal Government and 
not prohibited to the States are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people. Since the Constitution makes no mention . 
education the Congress has no responsibility to provide for it. Be- 
cause there is a national interest in education it does not follow that 
the Federal Government should help pay for it. The Federal system 
provides for a division of government functions and responsibilities 
rather than a sharing of the responsibilities of every level of govern- 
ment by every other level. 

(4) Increased spending by the Federal Government in support of publie 
schools would be unsound fiseal practice —-Such Federal spending for a 
service ordinarily left to other units of government would require 
either an increase of Federal taxes or expansion of the national debt, 
either of which would increase the dangers from inflation. 

The Federal Government has undertaken many new activities in 
recent years. Its alleged superior sources of income have not been 
sufficient to meet its expenses. If it should have to push its tax 
collections to an even greater percentage (from about 85 to 95 percent) 
of the total, the State governments would become little more than 
administrative subdivisions of the Federal Government. 

At least until the Federal Government is able to maintain a 
balanced budget it should not undertake another large, ree 
expense except in case of a national emergency, and the financing 
the public i is not in a state of emergency. 

(5) A general program of Federal aid to public school construction 
and/or payment of teachers’ salaries might lead away from our funda- 
mental practice of separation of church and state—Provision for Federal 
aid to public schools would sooner or later lead to demands for aid to 
construction of private and sectarian schools. It would still later 
lead to demands for other forms of Federal aid to private and 
sectarian schools. 

Establishment of a program of Federal support of elementary and - 
secondary education including sectarian schools would mark the 
beginning of the end of separation of church and state which is one 
of the principal supports of our form of government. 

Serious breaches in the important principle of separation of church 
and state have already occurred in this country. In some places 
free transportation to and from school is already provided by the 

ublic for the pupils of private and sectarian schools. There have 

en demands for public payment of the cost of textbooks, teaching 
equipment, and libraries for such schools. Claims that these are 
aids to the children and not to the schools merely becloud the issue. 
Federal aid to school construction would open the door for more 
claims for aid to sectarian schools until the whole principle of 
separation of church and state is overthrown. ; 

(6) Our system of taxation, Federal, State and local, can be revised to 
the extent necessary to provide adequate funds for the public schools from 
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State and local sources.—The need for Federal grants-in-aid, if con- 
sidered to exist at all, arises from the faulty development of our Fed- 
eral, State, and local tax systems. It is altogether feasible to readjust 
the tax structure so that each level of government—Federal, State, 
and local—has available sources of revenue adequate to meet its tradi- 
tional needs. Instead of attempting to transfer a traditional State 
and local government responsibility, such as financing the public 
schools, partly to the Federal level of government, let us change our 
tax structure to provide adequate revenue for the purpose at the State 
and local levels. 


D. Controversy Over DiscuArmer AFFIDAVIT AND Loyatty OaTH 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958 contains a requirement. 
that any individual who obtains a payment or loan under the act 
must (1) execute an affidavit disclaiming affiliation with or enpport 
of any subversive organization, and (2) take a prescribed oath of 
allegiance to the United States. These requirements have been the 
subject of widespread controversy both within and outside of Con- 
gress, including a 2-day debate in the Senate. 

On January 15, 1959, Representative Frelinghuysen introduced a 
bill, H.R. 2332, to repeal these provisions of the act. More specifically 
the Frelinghuysen bill proposes to repeal section 1001(f) reading: 

(f) No part of any funds appropriated or otherwise made available for expendi- 
ture under authority of this Act shall be used t> make pryments or loans to any 
individual unless such individual (1) has executed and filed with the Commissioner 
an affidavit that he does not believe in, and is not a member of and does not sy cae 
any organization that believes in or teaches, the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods, and 
(2) has taken and subscribed to an oath or affirmation in the following form: “I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and will support and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States against all its enemies, foreign and domestic.’’ The provisions of sec- 
tion 1001 of title 18, United States Code, shall be applicable with respect to such 
affidavits. 

Also on January 15, 1959, Representative Roosevelt introduced a 
bill, H.R. 2437, to eliminate the requirement that recipients of bene- 
fits under the National Defense Education Act execute and file a 
nonsubversive affidavit. 

Bills identical to Mr. Frelinghuysen’s were introduced on February 
4, 1959, by Representatives Oliver (H.R. 4038) and Green of Oregon 
(ELR. 4066), on March 16 by Representative Schwengel (H.R. 5725) 
and on March 19 by Representative Johnson of Colorado (H.R. 
5860). A bill identical to Mr. Roosevelt’s was introduced on March 5 
by Lindsay (H.R. 5315). 

On February 19, 1959, Chairman Barden of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor expressed his intention to resist firmly 
attempts to repeal the loyalty oath requirement.’ 

On June 29, 1959, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare reported (by a vote of 12 to 3) a bill, (S. 819) that had been 
introduced by Senator Kennedy, for himself and Senator Clark, on 
January 29. This bill was identical with Representative Freling- 
huysen’s bill described earlier in this account. In stating their 


7 “Barden Defends School Oath Law.” New York Times, Feb. 20, 1959, p. L4, 
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reasons for favoring the repeal of the disclaimer affidavit and the oath 
requirements, the committee majority said in part: “4 


The committee believes that the repeal of these requirements is not only de- 
sirable but essential if full value is to be realized from the act. It is clear that 
the implications and impact of section 1001(f) were not fully realized at the time 
the National Defense Education Act was approved by the Senate. Experience 
has shown it to be ineffective as a security device and harmful to the educational 

rogram, 
¥ he committee believes that section 1001(f) does not constitute an effective 
national security measure. It would be wishful thinking to believe that these 
loyalty oath provisions would deter any member of a subversive organization 
from applying for benefits under the act, since individuals of this type would have 
no scruples in perjuring themselves to obtain assistance. 

In addition, the requirements of the subsection, in the opinion of the committee, 
interfere with the operation and objectives of the National Defense Education 
Act (especially the student loan program) and cast unfounded doubts upon the 
loyalty of members of the educational community. Moreover, there appear to 
exist serious questions concerning the constitutionality of this provision. 

* * * * * * * 


Both the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Bureau of 
the Budget, speaking for the administration, have emphasized that the provision 
is completely ineffectual as a security measure, and witness after witness before 
the committee stressed this point. 

* ok * * * * * 

The committee further believes tha’ the provisions of section 1001(f), in addi- 
tion to being ineffeetual, are superfluous. In bis testimony before the committee, 
Secretary Flemming declared that the Commissioner of Education would be able 
to deny funds to persons identified as subversives even if this provision was not 
contained in the National Defense Education Act.® 

In briefly stating their views the dissenting minority of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare said in part: 

* * * we * * * feel that the Federal Government should be given some 
protection against those few individuals who may procure and enjoy benefits 
under the act while simultaneously advocating the overthrow of the very Govern- 
ment which provides them with such benefits. We therefore propose to offer or 
support on the floor of the Senate, amendments, which while superseding the 
existing affidavit requirement, impose a criminal penalty on any individual who 
accepts such benefits while advocating the overthrow of our constitutional form 
of government by illegal means.° 


On July 23 the Senate, after considerable debate, voted 46 to 45 
to adopt an amendment proposed by Senator Javits having the effect 
of repealing the disclaimer affidavit but not the loyalty oath. After 
further discussion the Senate voted 49 to 42 to recommit the bill for 
further study. 

The debate in the Senate dealt with such considerations as: (1) the 
relationship of the terms ‘education’ and ‘“‘defense”; (2) legal un- 
certainties, particularly with respect to the applicability of the 
perjury statute to a false oath of allegiance; (3) distinction between 
the “affidavit” and the “oath” required by the National Defense 
Education Act; (4) amendments offered to S. 819; and (5) the alleged 
discriminations embodied in the affidavit under discussion. _Concern- 
ing the last named of these considerations Senator Kennedy said 
ps, to the debate: 

Such an affidavit was not required of farmers who received crop loans, business- 


men who received loans from the Small Business Administration, or any other 
segment of the population. It was students, who so needed and were so anxious 


* 86th Cong., Ist sess. 8. Rept. No. 454, pp. 2-3. 
* Ibid., p. 
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‘obtain an education that they were willing to, borrow mone 
tuition, who were singled for this special 

On the other hand, in the 2-day Senate debate much opposition 
was expressed to so amending the National Defense Education Act 
as to leave the country unprotected against payment to subversives 
out of Federal funds. The idea was expressed that students should 
feel honored in being singled out to take a loyalty oath. 

With some relationship to this issue, in December 1959 the Research 
Division of the National Education Association published a ayeet 
on loyalty oaths required of teachers by State governments. The 
report stated that 33 of the States require public school teachers to 
sign oaths, which vary in text. Of these States 12 require teachers 
to swear to refrain from advocating change in government by violent 
means. 

In spite of the contention over the affidavit and loyaliy oath 
requirements of the National Defense Education Act, according to 
information obtained from the U.S. Office of Education, as of Decem- 
ber 23, 1959, there were 1,365 colleges and universities participating 
in the Federal program. 

At the outset three colleges, Bryn Mawr (Pennsylvania), Haverford 
(Pennsylvania), and Swarthmore (Pennsylvania) declined to partici- 
pate because of the requirements of section 1001F of the act. Later 
three others, Princeton (New Jersey), Mills College (California), and 
the University of Richmond (Virginia) indicated that was the reason 
they did not enter the program. A total of 13 additional institutions 
have withdrawn because of the requirements, namely Harvard 
(Massachusetts), Yale (Connecticut), Ambherst (Massachusetts), 
Antioch (Ohio), Bennington (Vermont), Goucher (Maryland), Grin- 
nel (Iowa), Oberlin (Ohio), d (Oregon), Sarah Lawrence (New 
York), St. John’s (Maryland), and Wilmi n (Ohio). 

Practically all of the protests to the ce of Education have 
been not against the loyalty oath but against the disclaimer affidavit. 

Most of the institutions that have written to the Office of Education 
about the matter have taken the position that although they strongly 
disapprove of the disclaimer affidavit they question their right to deny 
to needy students the benefits available to them under the act. 

_ In his news conference on December 2, 1959, President Eisenhower 
made the following statement concerning this issue: 

Well, the law, of course, was passed by Congress; and while I didn’t particularly 
like the one part of it, why, I, of course, had to put it in the position where it 


could be executed. 
So far as I’m concerned, and I’ve stated this ever since the problem was ever 


given me, or the question was posed to me, I personally am ready each morn 
a take an oath that I am not a Communist and that I am Someh to the United 
tes 


I think, however, that when we begin to single out any group of citizens and 
say, “This is a matter of legal compulsion,” I can see why they are resentful. 

‘o my mind, anybody who is taking an oath as a citizen, when he becomes 
naturalized or any other time he is required to take an oath as a public servant, 
when he says that he is going to defend the United States and its Constitution 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, for me that ought to settle the question. 

Now I would—I rather deplore that universities have found it necessary to 


find, for the moment, a narrow dividing line and keep a number of citizens out 
of taking advantage of the loan provisions that the Federal Government has set up. 


105, The Disclaimer Affidavit.” American Association .of University Professors Bulletin, September 
it NEA Research Bulletin, December 1950, p. 116. 
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But for my part, I should think that the loyalty oath, the basic citizenship oath is 
sufficient.!? 
Some writers on the subject have emphatically predicted that this 
' controversy will continue in the 2d session of the 86th Congress, 
; with renewed efforts to repeal section 1001F of the National Defense 
Education Act or at least the disclaimer affidavit. 
J E. Income Tax Crepit ror Epucationat Expenses 
b For a number of years bills proposing some income tax credit or 
. deductions for educational expenses have been at intervals introduced 
4 in Congress. Pending in the 86th Congress are more than 40 bills : 
. containing such proposals. For example, H.R. 38, introduced on | 
t January 7, 1959, by Representative Hale Boggs, would allow a credit | 
against tax to the extent of 30 percent of the payments by the taxpayer 
h to educational institutions during the taxable year, for the cost of | 
° tuition and fees above the 12th grade, of the taxpayer and any other | 
P persons or persons for whom the taxpayer paid such educational 
S expenses. This bill has been supported by the American Council on il 
d Education. 
: Other bills introduced in the Ist session of the 86th Congress 
ii proposing income tax deductions for educational expenses are H.R. 98, 
294, 295, 455, 478, 824, 1215, 1264, 1268, 1289, 1303, 2160, 2169, 2206, 
: 2211, 2212, 2473, 2787, 2809, 2892, 2943, 3458, 3634, 3847, 4349, 4485, 
" 4648, 4651, 4699, 4717, 5757, 6654, 6747, 6907, 7495, and S. 773, 794, 
2 873, 926, 929, 1089, 1091, and 1317. These include a variety of 
d proposals, such as: 
)s (1) Allowing an additional income tax exemption for a taxpayer, 
- spouse, or dependent child under 23 years of age attending an educa- 
¥, tional institution of higher learning. 
(2) Allowing a taxpayer to deduct all expenses incurred at an 
(er educational institution above the secondary me for tuition, fees, 
and amounts spent for books and supplies. 
mn (3) Allowing a 30-percent tax credit for amounts paid as tuition or 
ly fees to institutions of higher education and high schools. 
Ly (4) apg as a deduction for income tax purposes amounts paid 
by taxpayers having an adjusted gross income of $7,500 or less, as 
sia educational expenses of a dependent above grade 12, limiting such 
deduction to $800 a year for each individual. 
‘ly Such bills received consideration by the House Ways and Méans 
it Committee in November and December 1959, No such bill was 
re repre? in the House or Senate during the Ist session of the 86th 
ongress. 
ed Some of the pending bills would allow deductions for all educational 
nd expenses while others would limit the deductions to amounts paid for 
tuition only. Specifications of maximum amounts for which deduc- 
1e8 tions could be made range from $450 to $1,500 a year. 
at, Several bills (for example H.R. 6036, and S. 873) would allow 
digg teachers to make income tax deductions for educational expenses. 
oe H.R. 6036, introduced by Representative Broomfield on March 25, 
put 1959, would permit an established teacher to deduct for income tax 
up. urposes up to $600 each year for expenses poe during the year to 
ber urther his education. S. 873 introduced by Senator Langer on 
% New York Times, Dec. 3, 1959, p. 18L. 
51989—60-——11 
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February 2, 1959, would permit an established teacher or school 
administrator to deduct from gross income any expenses incurred in 
the furtherance of his education. 

In 1955 the American Council on Education published a detailed 
statement proposing a plan for Federal offsetting, for qualified stu- 
dents in higher education, some of the substantially increased cost of 
tuition and fees. Approval of this plan was affirmed by the council 
membership at its annual meeting in October 1956. According to 
information obtained from the council in December 1959, the state- 
ment represents the current position of the council on the matter. 
Following are a few of the basic facts and ideas contained in the 
council’s statement: 

Serious shortages exist in professions and vocations for which a 
college education is essential. As the population increases, the de- 
mand for professional workers increases at a disproportionately higher 
rate. 

With national security resting in the balance the United States is 
wasting the abilities of any of its most capable youth, of whom a 
large percentage is financially unable to obtain college education 
The financial hurdle grows higher each year as institutions are forced 
to increase tuition and fees to meet rising costs of instruction in the 
face of decreasing proportionate income from other sources. Sub- 
stantial tax relief for student fees paid to tax-exempt public and 
private educational institutions would yield many benefits (enumer- 
rated in the statement).” 

The plan then and since proposed by the council is that 30 percent 
of student tuition and fees actually paid by the taxpayer be applied 
as a tax credit on the amount of income taxes ahuwie payable. 
This plan has been supported in principle by representatives of the 
Association of State Universities, the Association of American Col- 
leges, the American Alumni Council, and other educational groups. 

Some persons have called these proposals “rich men’s bills’”’ because 
most of them would provide financial benefits mainly to persons in 
the higher income brackets. In this connection it seems only fair to 
note, however, that at least one of the bills would limit the tax deduc- 
tions to persons having an adjusted gross income of $7,500 or less. 

Other persons have said that as a result of the tax credits or deduc- 
tions the institutions would raise their tuition and fees, so that the 
bills would provide little or no help to the individual taxpayer, but 
would indirectly provide some financial aid to the colleges. 

In testimony before the House Ways and Means Committee in late 

1959, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare said that: 
* * * to the extent that these bills are designed to, increase the number of young 
people who continue their education beyond high school, they seem plainly inade- 
quate and largely misdirected. None of them appears likely to augment by 
more than a few hundred dollars per year the amount available to a student 
desirous of securing a college education. 

Some of the considerations favorable to such legislation have been 
summarized earlier in this discussion. 


18 American Council on Education. “A Proposed Tax Credit Plan To Aid Students in Institutions of 
Higher ing,” 1955. 
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F. Promotion or THE Use or EpvucaTIionaAL TELEVISION 


A number of bills aimed at advancing the use of television for edu- 

cational purposes were introduced in the first session of the 86th Con- 

ess. én pril 13, 1959, the Senate passed one of these bills, namely 

. 12, which had been introduced on January 9 by Senators Magnuson 
and Schoeppel. 

The purpose of this bill is to expedite the utilization of television 
transmission facilities in public schools and colleges and in adult train- 
ing programs. The bill would authorize Federal appropriations of 
such amounts as may be necessary to assist the States and certain 
agencies therein to improve television broadcasting for educational 
purposes, by providing for the establishment and improvement of 
television broadcasting facilities. For this purpose the bill would 
authorize the Commissiuvner of Education, upon the application of an 
eligible State agency, officer or organization, to make grants not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1 million in any one State. 

Applicants for grants would be required to provide satisfactory 
assurance to the Commissioner of Education— 

(1) that the necessary funds to operate and maintain the facil- 
ities would be available from the organization or State for the 
operation and maintenance of such television facilities; 

(2) that the operation of such facilities would. be under the 
control of (a) the agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and secondary schools 
(6) a nonprofit foundation, corporation or association organized 
primarily to engage in or encourage television broadcasting, (c) a 
duly constituted State educational television commission, or (d) a 
State-controlled college or university; and 

(3) that such facilities would be used only for educational 
purposes. 

Under provision of the act no application for a Federal grant would 
be acceptable by the Commissioner of Education after 5 years from 
the date of approval of the act. 

The act would withhold from the Commissioner any control over 
television broadcasting. 

In reporting the bill to the Senate the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce * pointed out that in 1958 and 1959 that commit- 
tee had held extensive public hearings on this legislation. The report 
contains a “general statement” reading in part as follows: 

Seven years have passed since the FCC reserved approximately 12 percent of 
all television channels in the United States for noncommercial educational use. 
In that period only 37 educational stations, located from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia, and from Minnesota to Texas, have been constructed and are today serving 
a wide area. However, two-thirds of the population of the United States has no 
access to educational television. All but some 20 of the great colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States have no television station to help them meet their regu- 
lar and adult educational responsibilities. 

Vast numbers of problems and obstacles have beset educators and laymen 
throughout the United States in their efforts to activate the channels reserved for 
education. * * * In many cases the problems of fund raising have seemed almost 


insurmountable in spite of the herculean efforts on the part of many of our leading 
edueators, public servants, and civic leaders. 


* * * * * * * 


4 86th Cong., 8, Rept. 56. 
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The Pongrees has heard many times about the existing and growing problems 
of public education. The record is replete with statements made by prominent 
educators about the serious shortage of teachers and buildings and that each of 
these shortages grows worse with each passing day. The use of television facili- 
ties in our public schools and colleges will strike directly at these existing short- 
ages. While this medium cannot substitute for the needs of our schools and col- 
leges, the extent of the contribution toward the solution of these problems which 
television can make is tremendous. 

On May 12 and 13, 1959, a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, held 
Cue eg on a number of educational television bills including (besides 

(1) H.R. 32, a bill to amend the Communications Act of 1934 
to assist in the establishment and improvement of certain tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities; 

?) H.R. 1981, 3723, 4284, and 4572, bills to expedite the 
utilization of television facilities in our public schools and colleges, 
and in adult training programs; and 

(3) H.R. 2926 and 3043, bills to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 to establish a program of Federal matching grants 
for the construction of television facilities to be used for educa- 
tional purposes. 

During the Ist session of the 86th Congress the House committee 
did not report a bill for the advancement of educational television. 

The controversial nature of the issue is illustrated by the following 
quotations and notes taken from the House hearings and other pub- 
lished sources. 

On May 12, 1959 the president of the National Association of 
University Broadcasters testified before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. He repre- 
sented the association as ‘a 34-year-old organization, made up of 144 
universities, colleges, public schools and nonprofit radio and television 
stations.”” In his lengthy statement he said that: 

We believe, then, that the record of educational television’s contributions 
to education at all levels is an impressive one—whenever it exists, either on a 
broadcast or closed-circuit basis. But it exists in all too few spots to provide 
the national assistance our educational effort requires now.” 

A letter from the then Acting Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare addressed to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate Commerce, dated May 13, 1959, 
concluded with the following paragraphs: 

For the reasons discussed above, and in the light of the healthy and continued 
growth of educational television, though the sage of the bills is laudable in 
intent, we recommend that neither H.R. 32, ILR. 1981, nor H.R. 2926 be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to this report 
to your committee." 

On November 13, 1959, the council of chief State school officers at 
its annual meeting adopted a resolution to support research in the 
use of television, films and radio in the Nation’s schools. However, 
the 50 State commissioners of education warned against— 
exaggerated and unsubstantiated claims about what television can do for educa- 


tion, especially when regular support of State school systems may be undermined 
through claims that the use of television will save school funds.! 

16 Hearings cited in text above, p. 73. 


6 Thid., pp. 189-190. 
17 New York Times, Nov. 14, 1959, p. 43. 
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On June 13, 1959, the Associated Press reported that in one Cali- 
fornia college where four television classrooms were in use, on June 
12 more than 200 students cut classes and picketed the campus in 
gerne against television instruction. The student organization for 

etter education claimed that 1,500 of the 1,800 students had signed 
a protest against what some termed ‘robot classrooms.’”’ The leader 
of the organization complained that in the television classrooms there 
was “no instructor to ask questions of and clear up misconceptions”’ 
and that the use of television “destroys the entire concept of student- 
teacher relationships.” On the other hand, the president of the col- 
lege said that the use of TV instruction “saves taxpayers’ money and 
helps solve the teacher shortage.” 


G. Peacetime VeTerRANs’ EpucaTionaAL BENEFITS 


Public Law 178, 65th Congress, approved June 27, 1918, established 
provisions for vocational training of veterans of World War I at Fed- 
eralexpense. ‘lhe purpose of this act was to give every honorably dis- 
charged veteran of World War I who, because of service-incurred dis- 
abilities, was unable to follow his prewar occupation, the opportunity 
to learn another at Government expense. 

Training for veterans of World War II was based upon two acts of 
the 78th Congress. Public Law 16, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, provided for the vocational rehabilitation (including education) 
of disabled veterans to restore employability lost because of service- 
incurred, compensable disability. The Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, provided a broad, general educational pro- 

am for veterans of World War II. Under this legislation each 

onorably discharged veteran who had served 90 days or more in the 
armed services within certain specified dates, became eligible to pur- 
sue an elected course in a certified institution of his choice for a period 
equal to that of his war-time service plus 1 year. The legislation 
provided for payment by the Veterans’ Administration of the cost of 
tuition, books, and supplies, and a subsistence allowance varying with 
the number of the veterans’ dependents. When the peak training 
load under this program was reached in December 1947, over 2,500,000 
veterans were enrolled in educational courses. 

In 1950 the 82d Congress extended the benefits of Public Law 16 
to disabled veterans of the Korean conflict, and established a new 
program of educational benefits for nondisabled veterans who served 
during this period (June 27, 1950, to January 31, 1955). The pro- 

am for nondisabled veterans, established by Public Law 550, 82d 

ongress, provided allowances for tuition, subsistence, et cetera, but 
made the individual veteran responsible for payments to his chosen 
educational institution. 

Within the last several years there have been proposals to extend 
educational benefits to post-Korean veterans—that is, those who have 
first entered active duty in the Armed Forces since January 31, 1955. 

Such a proposal, namely S. 1138, the Veterans Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1959 passed the Senate on July 21, 1959, by a vote of 
57 to 31. 

This bill had been introduced by Senator Yarborough for himself 
and 25 other Senators on February 19, 1959, and was referred to the 


18 “Pupils Rise in Protest Over Teaching by T'V,” Washington Star, June 13, 1959, p. 1. 
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Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. The bill was reported by 
Senator Mesut with amendments, on July 14, 1959. 

The House of Representatives took no action on this proposal in 
1959. 

S. 1138 would make the following types of readjustment assistance 
available to persons who entered active military duty between January 
31, 1955, and July 1, 1963: (1) education or vocational training assist- 
ance; (2) vocational rehabilitation training for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities; and (3) loan assistance for the purchase of 
farmlands, machinery, et cetera, to be used in farming operations by 
the veterans. 

To be eligible for educational or vocational training assistance the 
veteran must have served for more than 120 days between January 
31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 and must have been discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable. The service requirement would 
not apply to a veteran discharged from service for a disability. 

The educational or vocational training period would be calculated 
by multiplying 1)4 times each day of active military service between 
January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, and with respect to a veteran on 
active duty on June 30, 1963, active military service after such date 
until his first discharge or release from active service succeeding such 
date. The maximum educational or training period to which a 
veteran could become entitled is set in the bill at 36 months. 

A monthly allowance of $110 to $160 according to the number of 
dependents, paid directly to the veteran by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, would be the means of assistance to the veteran in the pursuit of 
education. From this allowance the veteran would pay the costs 
incident to his education. 

Veterans would be required to commence their education or training 
under the bill within 3 years after their separation of service and com- 
plete their training within 8 years. 

To be eligible for vocational rehabilitation a veteran must have 
need of such training, as determined by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, to overcome the handicap of a eee or mental disability 
rated at 10 percent or more of total disability, and incurred in or 
yeni by active military service subsequent to January 31, 1955. 

e length of vocational rehabilitation training would depend upon 
the needs of the veteran but would be generally limited to 4 years. 

In the report on S. 1138 the favoring majority said in part: 

The need for this legislation is clear, compelling, and urgent. Today’s cold war 
conditions are such that thousands of young Americans are required by the com- 
pulsory draft law to serve on active duty in the Armed Forces for a specific period 
of time. Following their active duty in scattered parts of the world, these young 
people are further compelled to perform additional service in the Active Reserve, 
after which they are ushered into the ranks of the Standby Reserve. Once 
entered upon active duty, their total military obligation generally extends over a 
roy = of 6 years. They are not truly ex-servicemen until this whole obligation 

been discharged. 

Absent the exigencies of the cold war, the majority of these young people would 
not enter military service—normally they would remain in civil life, pursuing their 
own individual goals. 

Presently, the Federal Government does not offer these young citizens any help 
in coping with the serious problems created for them by the cold war and by their 
compulsory military service. This unfortunate state of affairs has exis since 
January 31, 1955, which, by Presidential Proclamation No. 3080, was put into 
effect as the cutoff date for acquiring eligibility under the Korean GI bill. Young 
people entering the Armed Forces since that date, i.e., our post-Korean veterans, 
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have been called upon to make the personal sacrifices associated with military 

service; yet they have been denied the readjustment aids so vitally needed to help 

them catch up with those of their contemporaries who were not asked to serve 

oar instead, continued the more lucrative and comfortable pursuits of civil 
e. 


The minority views included the following statement: 


This bill, which would provide educational and other readjustment benefits to 
veterans of peacetime military service, represents a radical departure from the 
concept of providing veterans of wartime service with readjustment benefits upon 
their return to civilian life. In effect, 8. 1138 would confer upon veterans whose 
military service occurred during peacetime, benefits substantially the same as 
those granted to veterans who served during time of war. 

The hazards of war and the other handicaps, experienced by the veterans of 
World War II and Korea, are not present to the same degree during peacetime. 
The specific period of peacetime service is generally of shorter duration and in 
most cases, the veteran knows in advance how long his military service will last. 
Peacetime veterans, accordingly, are afforded a better opportunity of anticipating 
the interruption of civilian life and thus are in a position to make the necessary 
arrangements for minimizing the transition from civilian to military life. In view 
of the above, the peacetime veteran is able to adjust more readily to civilian life 
upon discharge than the veterans of World War II and Korea. 

* * * * * * * 

With respect to the educational and vocational training provisions of the bill, 
it should be borne in mind that present Selective Service policies are designed to 
promote a reasonable integration of schooling plans with military service. The 
age group from which inductions are now being made is the 23-year-old group 
and Selective Service has been very lenient with respect to deferments for those 
individuals following bona fide educational and vocational training programs. 
Unlike the veterans of wartime service who were abruptly uprooted from civilian 
life and inducted into the service with little or no opportunity to plan their 
educational future, the peacetime veteran is able, in most cases, to complete 
his educational or vocational training prior to induction. Therefore, he has little 
need of readjustment assistance in regard to educational and vocational training.” 


According to an article in the New York Times of July 22, 1959, 
the Eisenhower administration strongly opposed the bill (S. 1138). 
The article predicted that should it pass the House a Presidential veto 
would be very likely. The writer also pointed out that on the da 
the bill passed the Senate the key provision was in some doubt until 
an amendment proposed by Senator Long of Louisiana was adopted 
by a vote of 49 to 39. This amendment placed the entire program on 
a grants basis except for college-student veterans failing to maintain 
a standing in the upper half of their classes.” 

Some of the objections of the administration to S. 1138 had been 
expressed in a letter from the Bureau of the Budget included in the 
Senate hearings on S. 1138 and other bills in March, April, and May 
1959. The letter said in part: 


Effective use of modern weapons and military equipment requires prolonged 
training, often extending throughout a full tour of duty. Our Armed Forces 
currently face serious difficulty in retaining the highly skilled personnel essential 
to our national security. The national interest, therefore, requires continued 
emphasis on military personnel policies which encourage fully trained men to 
remain in service. It would be inconsistent with this vital objective to offer 
at the same time, a series of postdischarge benefits of unestablished essentiality 
which tend to discourage continuation of service careers. 

Accordingly, except for the vocational rehabilitation provision as noted above, 
enactment of 8. 1138 would not be in accord with the program of the President.” 


Ist sess., 8. Rept. No. 514, p. 5. 

n Dale. Rawin L., Jr., “Peacetime Grant to Ex-GI’s Voted,” New York Times, July 22, 1959, p. 13. 

» Educational and other readjustment assistance for post Eavoee veterans. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on S. 1138 and other bills, 


Mar. 25, Apr. 17, 21, 22, 24, 25, May 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1959, p. 34. 
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Other pending bills proposing educational and in some cases other 
benefits for veterans of active service since January 31, 1955, include 
the following: S. 930, H.R. 4222, H.R. 4788, H.R. 5319,” H.R. 6464,” 
H.R. 6932, and H.R. 8027.” 

On December 13, 1959, the New York Times reported information 
from the House Veterans’ Affairs’ Committee that the big question 
facing it in°1960 was whether the Federal Government should provide 
scholarships to veterans of the “cold war.’’ The Times stated that 
nearly all of the 2,000 letters the committee had received pertaining 
to this issue referred to the educational benefits in the bill (S. 1138) 
which passed the Senate last July. The article said the House com- 
mittee was planning to hold hearings on such legislation.* 


H. Prorposep Youta ConsERVATION Corps 
(Authorized To Provide Educational Services) 


On August 13, 1959, the Senate passed S. 812, a bill to authorize 
the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps to provide healthful 
outdoor training and employment for young men and to advance the 
conservation, development, and management of national resources of 
timber, soil, and range, and of recreational areas. 

The bill would establish the Youth Conservation Corps in the 
Department of Labor. It would also establish a Youth Conservation 
Commission composed of the Secretary of Labor (chairman) and a 
representative of each of the Departments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Interior, and Agriculture. The members of the Commission 
would advise the Secretary with respect to all phases of the operation 
of the corps and serve as liaison officers between the corps and their 
respective departments. 

he corps would be administered by a Director appointed by the 
President with the consent. of the Senate, at an annual salary of 
$20,000. 

The act would authorize the Secretary of Labor (or by delegation 
of authority the Director of the corps) to provide a system of educa- 
tional services to enrollees of the corps, in addition to a program of 
work and on-the-job training. 

Some other features of the bill are that it: (1) Sets the maximum 
strength of the corps at 50,000 male citizens for the fiscal year endi 
June 30, 1960, to be increased to a maximum of 150,000 in the fisca 
year ending June 30, 1962, or any year thereafter; (2) fixes the enroll- 
ment period at 6 months with reenrollment at the discretion of the 
Secretary to a maximum of 2 years; (3) provides for annual allocation 
of 50 percent of the enrollment to the States on the basis of the ratio 
that the population of each State bears to the total population of the 
United States, with annual allocation of 50 percent of the enrollment 
throughout the United States in the discretion of the Secretary, 
taking into account areas of substantial unemployment; (4) provides 
for compensation of enrollees at the rate of $60 a month for the first 
enrollment and an additional $5 per month for each additional 
6-month enrollment, and up to $10 additional a month for assigned 
leadership responsibilities or special skills plus quarters, subsistence, 


% The “‘Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959.” . 
™% New York Times, Dec. 13, 1959, p. 11. 
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transportation, equipment, clothing, and medical and hospital services 
deemed necessary by the Secretary. 

The bill was introduced on January 29, 1959, by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey for himself and 20 other Senators, and was referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. It was reported from 
the committee on July 17, 1959, by Senator Randolph, with an 
amendment... 

The statement by the majority of the committee in support of the 
bill reads in part as follows: 


This bill is an effort to build for the future from the experience of the past. 
The past is the depression-born Civilian Conservation Corps assembled during 
the ae | and summer of 1933 and destined to run for 9 years. Among the experi- 
ments of those days the CCC established a reputation, a vitality, and an 
that was unique. 

The future is 332 million Americans in 2000 A.D.; it is also in the years immedi- 
ately ahead a rapidly increasing number of young men entering a labor market 
increasingly affected by automation and increased technical skill demands. 
Without a more effective transition from school to job, an increasing number of 
young Americans will create problems for most American communities and tax 
the local welfare facilities. 

For the future, there is also a big job to be done which is not now being accom- 
plished—effective development and utilization of our natural resources. Added 
to the needed program for a wide sector of your youth, our coming manhood, 
there is a large demand for public resource investment. The experience of the 
CCC has demonstrated what a program of camps can accomplish for both these 
national resources. 

The idea and ideal of the CCC, now modernized and profiting by the experience 
of 9 years of CCC operation, and the past decade of experience in opeetios 
State forest camps for delinquent boys, furnishes the model of the YCC, The 
CCC program built not only better land but better men as well. 

te * * * * * * 

The YCC has been hailed by people from all walks of life. The Governors from 
11 States of both political parties sent personal endorsements of the program— 
California, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin; conservation groups, juvenile court 
judges, businessmen, many former enrollees of the CCC, educators, economists, 
Government officials, and many private citizens have endorsed the pro- 
gram. * * 


An article by Suiate Humphrey, the chief sponsor of the legislation, 
in Harper’s Magazine for January 1959, contains the following 
statement: 


The CCC left no bad taste. Even the bitterest opponents of the New Deal 
had to admit that the CCC was a sound investment in both people and the land. 
And millions of American families taking to the fields and woods today constantly 
run across reminders of the constructive CCC work of a generation ago. Among 
them are thousands of loyal CCC “‘alumni’’ who take pride in revisiting the woods, 
trails, recreational areas, and upstream reservoirs, the burgeoning stands of young 
timber, the renewed game cover, and green stream banks on which they work 
as very young men.” 


In consideration of S. 812 in committee, all six minority members 
voted against reporting the bill favorably. In reporting their views 
the minority members said in part: 

Summarized, there are three basic arguments in favor of the bill: (1) it is sup- 
posed to combat juvenile delinquency; (2) it is considered an antidepression rem- 
edy; and (3) it is urged as an aid in natural resources conservation. 


* * * its cost would rocket along at somewhere between $375 and $450 million 
& year. 


33 86th Cong. 1st sess., S. Rept. No. 536, pp. 6-7. 
Harper's Magazine, January 1959, p. 57, 
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The expenditure of this huge sum of money with its inflationary ramifications. 


is difficult to justify at this time. 


* * * * * 
In view of the facts that'(1) there has been no ¢lear showing that the bill would 
be effective in curbing juvenile delinquency, (2) there is Semen 9 no need for 
inflationary, antidepression remedies, (3) the bill would substantially add to the 
current national deficit, (4), equally good or better conservation of our paral 
resources can be achieved through present programs of our Departments. oc 


Interior and Agriculture at a mere fraction of the bill’s enst, and..(5) the bill is — 


technically unsound, we recommend that it not be passed. 


The Youth Conservation Subcommittee of the Senate Committee — 


on Labor and Public Welfare held hearings on 8.812 0n May 11, 12, 
19, 22, and 25, 1959. The printed hearings contain letters from the 
Secretaries of the Departments of Interior, Health, Education and 
Welfare, and Agriculture, and from the Bureau of the Budget. The 
letters are generally unfavorable to the legislation.” 

Concerning the educational services proposed to be offered YCC 
enrollees, the statement by the majority in the report on the bill said 


in part: 


In determining the kind of program to provide, the type of enrollee will ulti- — 


mately be determinative. It seems likely, however, that the bulk of the enrollees 
will be school dropouts who have found no interest in formal schooling, For 
sore young men additional schooling might becone a goal after they have ma- 
ue gnd t will evidence itself in their return to school after a period of enroll- 
ment, 

Since according to the committee report on S. 812, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (April 1933—June 30, 1942) served as a model for 
the proposed Youth Conservation Corps, the following information 
concerning education in the CCC appears relevant to the pending 
consideration of S. 812 in the House of Representatives. 

According to a publication by the U.S. Office of Education, as early 
as in 1934 the CCC had begun “‘the greatest informal educational pro- 
gram ever undertaken by the Federal Government.” ® 

In 1939 President Franklin D. Roosevelt said that ‘important. as 
may be the construction work which has been carried on so success- 
fully” by the CCC, the major purpose of the CCC was “to promote 
he welfare and further the training of the individuals” who made up 

e corps. 

“The Handbook for Educational Advisers” had at the beginning 
of the CCC program in 1933 stated that ‘‘The opportunity for educa- 
tion is afforded to the members of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
It is not mandatory.” 

However, the COC administration reported that of the total num- 
ber of 3,001,095 young men who served in the corps during the period 
of January 1, 1934, to June 30, 1941, 90 percent, or 2,700,895, parti- 
cipated in organized classes and activities, 36 percent of all enrollees 
participated in academic classes, 45 percent in vocational classes, 72 
percent in job ‘training activities, and 14 percent in informal educa- 


__ During this period:a total of 101,125 enrollees who entered the corps 
illiterate were taught to read and write. Eighth-grade diplomas were 


” Cong., ist 8. Rept. . 636, 
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awarded to 25,223 enrollees, high school diplomas to 5,007, and college: 
degrees to 270. An estimated 650,000 enrollees were awarded unit 
certificates, and about 100,000 educational certificates and 250,000° 
proficiency certificates were awarded.™ 

The average total number of instructors in the camps during the 
fiscal year 1940 (considered by the then Director of the CCC to be a 
representative year for the total period) was 27,518. : 

Although the educational program of the CCC tended to develop 
its own techniques and procedures, they were nevertheless closely 
allied to pedvailing methods of the schools and colleges. In many 
phases of the program the work of the corps and the work of the 
schools and ‘ilar were joined. Thousands of enrollees attended 
classes in nearby schools; and schools adjacent to camps provided 
many additional services to the corps.** 

Differences of opinion were expressed in contemporary literature: 
concerning the value and effectiveness of the educational programs. 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. The following quotations are 
illustrative: 

(1) “The Army Tries To Teach”: * 


_ One of the cardinal principles of adult education is that an educator, besides 
imparting knowledge and skills, should teach his students to be critical, to think 
for themselves. From the social standpoint we must have intelligent, informed, 
critical citizens if democracy is to survive. Moreover, this type of education is 
best carried on in the small informal group whose members are at ease and free to 
uestion and comment. But sad to say, education of this sort is quite foreign to 
Army men, »nd the Army controls the life of the bovs in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. This attitude is a direct result of military training. The watchwords of 
Armv life are discipline and unquestioning obedience to.superiors; it is unheard of 
to criticize a “higher up” or to ask him how he arrived at a certain conclusion. 

* * * * * * * 
Army psychology and genuine civic education simply do not go together: th 
don’t talk the same language. Civilian Conservation Corps has helped thousands 
of young men in a time of crisis, but we must not deceive ourselves into believing 

that it provides a well-rounded training for the voters of tomorrow. 


(2) “Are the Civilian Conservation Corps Camps Meeting th 


The most valuable feature of the Civilian Conservation Corps for the purpose 
of training is the conservation work program. * * * The centering of the pro- 
gram of the camps around a work project makes possible a study of the adapta- 
bility of each member. Thus, there is offered a real opportunity for vocational 
exploration and guidance. 

e consider one of our principal objectives is that of the removal of common 
school deficiencies. Many thousands of illiterates have been taught to read and 
write and many other thousands of young men have recieved common school 
and high school diplomas. 

One of the most valuables means of education in the camp is the existence of the 
camp itself. In a great majority of cases it is a demonstration of a successful 
working out of the democratic processes. There is opportunity given to enrollees. 
both for membership and leadership. 


(3) “Development in Federal Education”: 


I believe that there is real danger in * * * [setting up educational enterprises 
of the Federal Government in competition with the local and State programs of 
education] * * * and that this danger is particularly acute in connection with 
the Civilian Conservation Corps camp. So superficial has been our thinking on 


Cong. 8. Doe. 216, 70. 
10. 
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this subject, that the Civilian Conservation Corps m have been one of the: 
few New Deal agencies that have been almost universally approved. We have. 
already observed that a strong movement is now on foot to make them a perma- 
nent feature of American life. The Civilian Conservation Corps camps do meet’ 
a clear new educational need, and the purpose behind them is an admirable one, 
but if there is anything at all to the arguments that are now raised against the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill, then the Civilian Conservation Corps is a really 
dangerous development. * * * The Civilian Conservation Corps boys are even 
now forbidden to study materials in the social sciences that might possibly make 
them think. | 
X * * * * * * ook ‘ 
' 'We should go to work at once to do battle for the general idea that all Federal. 
education subventious should be placed under State administration and under 
professional direction. This should include the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps and all Federal educational activities under the Work Projects Administra- 
tion. Weshould establish the principle that, if there are to be Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps, it is both necessary and. proper that the Federal Government 
supply the funds and perhaps some of the facilities, but that the safety of the 

rogram from abuse as well as every tradition of American education requires 
Bhat final. authority for the administration of the camps rest with the States and’ 
not with the Federal Governnient. Furthermore, the military authority in the 
pen if it is to be continued there at all, should be made definitely. subordinate 
to the educational authority. The situation that now prevails in the camps 
where the educational authority is entirely subservient to the military authority 
is an intolerable one in America. Ours is not and never has been a brass hat 


society. 

A State-administered program would provide a chance for variety in the devel- 
opment of programs for the camps. The basic conception of a combination of 
public works and education in the camps is a very fine one. It is in the detai.s of 
administration where the faults lie, and those faults are due precisely to the fact 
that the camps now are under the complete and unchallenged control of a Federal 
bureaucracy, in this instance the least resilient and intelligent of all imaginable 
bureaucracies; namely, the military one. 


In connection with the foregoing quotations it appears noteworthy 
that the Civilian Conservation Corps was made a part of the Federal 
Security Agency by Reorganization Plan I, effective July 1, 1939, in. 
accordance with the Reorganization Aci of 1939 (53 Stat. 561). The 
Labor-Federal Security nen Act approved July 2, 1942, pro- 
vided for the liquidation of the CCC not later than June 30, 1943. 


_.J, Feperau AssisTANce IN CoLLEGE CoNnsTRUCTION 


Federal assistance in college construction has been for several years 
@ continuing, complicated, and controversial question before Congress. 
_ The original legislation creating the college housing program was 
included in the eaaes Act of 1950. The act authorized a $300. 
million loan fund to provide student and faculty residential facilities. 
The funds originally authorized, and augmented in succeeding years, 
tay be loaned and reloaned for the stated purposes as long as the 
need exists... 

Although no funds were aerate in 1958 for the established 
college housing loan program, by authority of the President accep 
of applications for loans was continued, and the backlog of demand for 
dormitories and related facilities continued to grow at the rate of 
about $250 million a year. In his budget message of eae 1959,, 
the President: so an increased authorization of $200 million for: 
use in fiscal 1959, but said that no new obligational authority would be 
provided for 1960, In testimony, before House and Senate -com- 
mittées a spokesman for the American:Council on Education and other 
college groups, recommended: $3500 million, to cover. the néeds of fiscal* 
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‘$250 million in loans for the alleges 
dormitories, $25 million for dining alls and related facilities, and $25 
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‘years 1959 and 1960. The college spokesman also recommended $250 


million in __ rt of a new program of loans for academic facilities— 
classrooms, libraries, and laboratories—patterned closely after the 


college housing loan program (for dormitories and related facilities). 


On February 5, 1959, the Senate passed a housing bill including $300 
— for college housing loans and $125 million for loans for academic 
acilities. 

About the same time the administration presented a new plan of 
Federal assistance in construction of both dormitories and academic 
facilities. This plan was embodied in S. 1017, introduced on February 
9 by Senator Morton and others, and H.R. 4267 introduced by 
Representative Frelinghuysen. These bills were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, respectively. The bills would provide Federal 

nts of $500 million, representing 25 percent of construction costs, 
in increments covering 20 years, with loans for the balance of construc- 
tion funds to be obtained from private sources. In addition, the bills 
would provide Federal guarantee of loans to private nonprofit 
institutions. 

In April the American Council on Education reported that in a 
survey of its membership 80 percent of the colleges and universities 
responding to a questionnaire preferred the college housing loan 


a to the proposed substitute legislation. 
e 


House on May 21 passed a housing bill with $400 million for 
college housing, but without provision for academic facilities. House 
and Sériate conferees on June 18 compromised on $300 million for 
college housing and $62.5 million for academic facilities. On July 7, 
the President vetoed this bill. 

The Senate failed to override the veto, but moved on August 18 
to pass a modified housing bill with college housing loan funds reduced 
to $250 million and funds for academic facilities reduced to $50 million. 
The House approved this bill on August 27, but the President on 


September 3 again vetoed this legislation, listing the provision of 


loans for college classrooms as one of his prime objections. 
Again the Senate and House revised and approved a housing bill, 


.S. 2654, which had been introduced by Senator Johnson of Texas 


for Senator Sparkman on September 8 and referred to the Committee 


on Banking and Currency. The principal change was elimination of 


the provision for academic facilities. On September 3, the President 
signed the third housing bill (Public Law 86-372), which included 
$200 million of which was for 


million for the housing of nurses and interns. The act also made 
nonprofit student housing cooperatives eligible for loans. 

Records of the Housing and Home Finance Agency showed that 
as of August 1, 1959, a total of $251 million in approved and pending 


loan applications had been received. The additional loan funds were 


committed almost by the time they were provided. On September 15, 


‘Senator Clark and 22 other Senators joined in submitting an amend- 
-ment to S. 8, the School Construction Assistance Act of 1959, whic 


had been introduced on January 9, 1959, by Seana McNamara 
and Hart, and referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
In a press release by Senator Clark as of September 15, he stated that 
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‘the amendment would revive the proposed program of Federal loans 
to colleges for academic facilities. 

aon poe from the colleges for loans continued to be received 
-by the Housing and Home Finance Agency in October, November, 
‘and December 1959, at the rate of about $46 million a month. 

At the close of the calendar year 1959, according to information 
obtained from the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the American 
Council on Education, and other sources, the situation stood some- 
what as follows: 

With loan funds exhausted for several months, the Housing and 
‘Home Finance Agency had pending applications from colleges for loans 
‘totaling nearly $142 million. It appeared that further legislation 
designed to provide a loan program for academic facilities might be 
routed through the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and the House Committee on Education and Labor. The House 
Subcommittee on Special Education had indicated the possibility of 
hearings on academic facilities legislation early in the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress. 


J. EsraABLiSHMENT OF AN East-West CunruraL CENTER 


On June 9, 1959, Senator Johnson of Texas, for himself, Senator 
Mansfield, and Senator Wiley, introduced a bill, S. 2135, to promote 
‘the foreign relations of the United States by providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Center for Cultural and Technical Interchange between 
‘East and Westin Hawaii. Companion bills H.R. 7632 and H.R. 7644 
were introduced in the House, ee by Representative 
Sone of California, on June 9 and egate Burns of Hawaii on 

une 10. 

In introducing his bill Senator Johnson said in regard to the proposed 

East-West Center: 


Here, able scholars and authorities in the humanities, language, science, 
medicine, agriculture, and jurisprudence—from the East and from the West— 
might gather. Here, in turn, representative students of the East and West 
would be afforded outstanding instruction on both the undergraduate and the 
graduate levels. 

To students from the West, the great scholars of Asia would impart their 
‘teachings. And, in the same manner, professors from the Western World would 
lay their knowledge before students from the East. : ; 

In Hawaii—astride the trade routes of the Pacific, and boasting a blending of 
many cultures—language barriers would erode. 

_ From this intellectual association, people would gain deeper understanding 
and new respect for each other. All mankind would benefit.* 


- On June 29, 1959, Senator Johnson introduced an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for the June 9 bill (S. 2135).% The amend- 
ment was essentially incorporated in the Mutual Security Act of 1959. 
_. Section 602 of the Mutual Security Act of 1959 “ provided for the 
Secretary of State to prepare and submit to Congress before January 3, 
1960, a plan and program for— | 

(1) the establishment and ation in Hawaii of an educational institution to 
be known as the Center for Cultural and Technical Interchange Between East 


‘and West through arrangements to be made with public, educational, or other 
nonprofit institutions; 


_ % Congressional Record, June 9, 1959, p, 9224. 
Record, June 29, 1959, 
# Approved July 24, 1959 (Public Law 86-108). 
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(2) grants, fellowships, and other payments to outstanding scholars and au- 
thorities from the nations of the Eastern and Western World as may be necessary 
to attract such scholars and authorities to the center; 

(3) grants, scholarships, and other payments to qualified candidates from the 
nations of the East and West as may be necessary to enable such students to 
engage in study at the center; and 

4) making the facilities of the center available for study to other qualified 
persons on a reasonable basis. 


In the conference report on the Mutual Security Act of 1959 the 
managers on the part of the House said: 


Hawaii is the crossroads of the East and the West, Here the cultures of Asia 
and of Europe and of the Americas have met and have learned to live together. 
Consequently, it is most appropriate that a center such as this should be estab- 
lished in Hawaii where cooperation bas been the rule for many years. 

Such a center can do much to break down barriers between the East and the 
West and encourage cooperation. Thereby, international tensions will be reduced, 
and the chances for world peace will be enhanced. The bringing together of 
scholars and technicians from the East and West will increase human under- 
standing, will facilitate the development of technical knowledge in the East, and 
will reduce friction between the areas."! 


Pursuant to the aforesaid provision of the Mutual Security Act, a 
lan for the establishment in Hawaii of a Center for Cultural and 
echnical Interchange Between East and West was submitted to 

Congress by the Secretary of State on December 31, 1959. The 
“summary of proposals and estimates” includes the following state- 
ments: 


2. To initiate a program for such a center would require the provision as soon 
as ible of adequate housing and related facilities; its expansion would have 
to be commensurate with the growth of such facilities. 

3. During the first 3 years, scholarships for students from Asian and Pacific 
areas as well as for those of the United States should be provided, and also grants 
for outstanding scholars, scientists, and other specialists and men of leadership 
in order to strengthen the program of the center and demonstrate its potentialities. 

4. The facilities, services, and resources of the center should be made available 
at reasonable cost to all qualified students, scholars, agencies, and institutions 
interested in participating in its programs. 

5. Appropriete advisory committees should be established to assure adequate 
liaison and policy and program guidance from the viewpoint of the participating 
or sponsoring agencies and institutions. 

6. To carry out such a plan would require special financial support, that is, 
support from sources other than and in addition to the Government and Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

7. Such cial financial support, it is estimated, would amount to $8,300,000. 
This would be distributed as follows: (a) a contribution to initial building costs; 
and during the first 3 years; (b) contributions toward operational expenses; 
(c) scholarships for 225 Asian and Pacific students and 75 American students; 
(d) grants to outstanding Asian, Pacific, and American scholars and other leaders; 
and (e) advisory services. 


In his report to Congress on this matter the Secretary of State 
estimated that in th t 3 years the center would cost about $8.3 
million in addition to funds supplied by Hawaii. This amount 
would aid in (1) building an international dormitory, (2) meeting 
operating costs, and (3) providin annual scholarships to 75 Asian 
and Pacific and 25 American students, each scholarship running for 
a 2-year period. 

Congressional consideration of the plan was pending at the close of 
the calendar year 1959. 


41 86th Cong., Ist sess., H. Rept. No. 695, pp. 35-36. 
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K. Proroszep Apvisory Councit on EpucaTIon 


Public Law 532, 83d Congress (introduced by Representative 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr.), approved July 26, 1954, established a 
National Advisory Committee on Education.“ The stated purpose 
- was to secure for the Secretary of Health, Education, and We are 
the advice of a fro of representative citizens on the initiation and 
conduct of studies of problems of national concern in the field of 
education and on appropriate action as a result of the studies. 

The act specified that the Committee should be composed of nine 
members appointed without regard to the civil service laws by the 
Secre from among individuals not otherwise in office under or in 
the employ of the Federal Government. A majority of its members 
must be other than professional educators. The Secretary is required 
to designate one of the members to serve as chairman. 

The Commissioner of Education is an ex-officio, nonvoting member 
of the Committee, which is required to meet at the call of the Secretary 
but not less than three times each calendar year. 

The following relevant information has been obtained from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: The Committee 
has never been activated. A small initial appropriation was made 
available for this ose in the fiscal year 1955, but the then 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby), stated, in substance, that the Committee was not activated 
because the energies of the Department had been occupied with the 
White House Conference on Education. 

On September 15, 1959, Senator Cooper, for himself and for 
Senators Javits, McNamara, Kennedy, os of New Jersey, and 
Morse, introduced the Advisory Council on Education Act, S. 2727. 
The bill proposes to make the Committee on Education established 
by the act of July 26, 1954, advisory to the President and available 
to the States for consultation on means of improving the quality of 
education. The bill was referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The Advisory Council on Education which the bill would establish 
would be composed of 12 members appointed by the President with 
Senate approval. The bill requires that a majority of the members 
of the Council be leaders in the fields of education and science. 
With certain specified exceptions, each member of the Council would 
hold office for a term of 4 years. 

The Council would be available for consultation with Governors, 
the chief officials of State or local educational agencies, and the heads 
of institutions of higher education on a number of specified educational 
matters. 

The Council would be required, from time to time, to recommend 
to the President the initiation of studies of national concern in the 
field of education and propose to the President a 4 phos action 
indicated by such studies. Also, the Council would be required to 


transmit to the President and the Congress annually a report of its 
. activities. 
The bill contains an authorization of appropriations necessary to 
carry out its purposes. 
© 68 Stat. 533, 
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In a full statement in support of the bill Senator Cooper said in part: 


The bill I introduce today does not call for elaborate schemes, complex organi- 
zations, or great outlays of money. It is devoted solely toward urging the im- 
proving of curriculums, raising the standards of scholarship expected of students, 
and improving the quality of teaching in our schools. 

t proposes a means by which we could make the effort to raise standards of 
educational achievement. The means would be simple, yet I believe would be 
most effective. My bill would make the experience and counsel of distinguished 
educators, appointed by the President of the United States to an Advisory Council 
on Education, available upon request to Governors, to the chief educational officers 
of the States, and to officials of our colleges and universities. 

Similarly, the advice, counsel, and experience of the State officials, and of the 
heads of our great universities and colleges, gained by the Council in such consul- 
tations, would, I am certain, be helpful to the President—both in formulating 
policy at the national level and in mobilizing public opinion for improving the 
quality of education.“ 


The 86th Congress did not act on S. 2727 during its first session. 


L. Promotion or CorpoRATE AND INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CoLLEGES 


On January 15, 1959, Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., of New 
Jersey introduced a bill, H.R. 2440, to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide funds for educational purposes. The bill 
proposes to ht cap increased incentives for private giving through the 
allowance of a tax credit for charitable contributions to higher educa- 
tion. The bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, contains a formula for determining the amount allowable as a 
credit for an individual or for a corporation. 
In an extension of remarks in the Congressional Record on Janu 

be 1959, Representative Thompson said in part in explanation of his 


H.R. 2440 would allow a taxpayer a credit against income tax for charitable 
contributions made to institutions of higher education. In the case of an in- 
dividual taxpayer, the limit on this credit would be the same as the present limit 
on the deduction for charitable contributions. H.R. 2440 would not give him a 
tax benefit with respect to more contributions than he may now include for deduc- 
tion purposes alone; he may elect to treat a charitable contribution—if it is to 
an educational institution—as a credit rather than as a deduction, but the total 
of credit plus deduction is no greater than the present allowable total of deductions 

In the ease of a corporate taxpayer, the limit on this credit would be increased 
from 5 to 10 percent of taxable income—where the percentage-of-taxable-income — 
method of computing the limit is used—and this credit would be in addition to 
the deduction presently allowed for charitable contributions generally; a corpora- 
tion may elect to treat charitable contributions to educational institutions as 
credits rather than as deductions—up to 10 percent—without cutting into the 
amount of such contributions, along with other types of charitable contributions, 
which may be allowed as deductions. Of course, the same contribution cannot 
be counted as a credit and a deduction.” 


On June 24, 1959, Senator Murray introduced S. 2241 as a com- 
panion to H.R. 2440. 

Representative Harris B. McDowell, Jr., of Delaware, introduced 
a similar bill, H.R. 8356, on July 23. In an extension of remarks in 
the House of Representatives on July 28, Representative McDowell 
said that the tax credit method of financing high education was 
rapidly gaining support from national organizations concerned with 


4 Congressional Record, Sept. 15, 1959, p. 18075. 
48 Congressional Record, Feb. 11, 1959, p. A1001. 
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advancing American education. He said that his bill proposed to 
give $1 of tax credit to each $1 contributed to higher education.” 

In a letter to Representative Wilbur D. Mills, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, dated October 23, 1959, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare said that H.R. 2440 
‘4s subject to significant objections.” He stated these as being: 


(a) To the extent that the bill would actually benefit institutions of higher 
education, it would probably do so, because of the credit allowed against the tax 
of the donor, largely by paper rs funds that would otherwise be eontributed to 
institutions and activities to which gifts would remain merely deductible. Grant- 
ing the importance of higher education, it remains doubtful whether support of 
such education should be accomplished by a diversion of philanthropy from hos- 
pitals, and from the important voluntary health and welfare organizations. 

As a purely practical matter a diversion of such funds might well increase the 
requirements for public financing and public services in the fields in which the 
voluntary organizations now operate. 

(6) Then, too, a tax credit is analogous to an actual grant of Federal funds 
because it reduces, to the full amount of the credit, money otherwise entirely 
destined for the Treasury. This is comparable to a delegation to private persons 
of the power to disburse Federal funds. Even though it is a national purpose 
that is to be served, the bill would permit these funds to be disbursed without 
any accountability to the people, and without any public participation in their 
distribution. While deductions from gross income allowed under the income tax 
law for contributions to educational institutions might seem vulnerable to a 
similar ob‘ection in that they result in a lower tax than would otherwise be 
payable, the difference is that there the taxpayer is disposing of funds of his own 
which, because of the purpose to which they are devoted, are not taxed.” 


On November 16, 1959, the House Ways and Means Committee 
began conducting panel discussions on revision of the Federal tax 
system. On November 19, the discussions reached consideration of 

posals to encourage corporate and individual gifts to ease the 
ncial difficulties of the Nation’s colleges. 

A memorandum on income tax deductions applying to gifts to 
colleges and universities is contained in a ‘Tax Revision Compen- 
dium” printed for the Ways and Means Committee in connection 
with the panel discussions on tax revision. The memorandum in- 
cludes the following statement: 


The financial problem of higher education stems from its pricing policy. In 
business, products and services are priced at a profit, In education, practically 
all institutions price their services below cost. In publicly supported institutions, 
the student rarely pays more than one-third the cost of what he receives and in 
privately sup) institutions, he nearly always pays less than two-thirds of the 
cost. his makes it necessary for the college or university to find other resources 
which is a chore under any circumstances and in periods of rising enrollment, 
becomes a serious problem for most institutions the larger the enroliment 
the bigger the deficit. 

* * * 


* * * 

The practice of below-cost pricing * * * is as old as American education itself. 
Until recently it has worked very well. Millions of you _— have had access. 
to more formal education than would have been possible if they or their parents had 
been compelled to pay the full cost at the time of attendance. The deficit has of 
course been supplied from other sources, bringing income and outgo into balance. 

Multiple factors are at present disturbing this balance but three are of par- 
ticular significance: The enormous expansion of science and science related sub- 
jects; the great increase in number of students attending college; and the decrease 
of power of the dollar. 

Modern science instruction is expensive in plant apparatus and supplies, and 
in the salaries necessary to attract and hold competent teachers. Dollar purchas- 
ing power has shrunk one-half or more in the past decade. Both of these factors 


4 Congressional Jul 1 A6509. 
@ of Health, E ft Welfare, processed letter, p. 2. 
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have greatly increased the gap between costs and charges. Even the same number 
of students would have put a strain on the financial resources of most colleges and 
universities. Add to this a 100-percent increase in enrollment since the end of 
the Second World War, and we have the basic causes of the greatest financial 
emergency in the history of American higher education. 


M. Ractan Desecration IN THE ScHOOoLs 


In a decision of 1896 upholding the right of a State to enforce racial 
segregation on intrastate trains, the Supreme Court of the United’ 
States declared that: 


The object of the (14th) amendment was undoubtedly to enforce the absolute 
equality of the two races before the law, but in the nature of things it could not 
have been intended to abolish distinctions based upon color, or to enforce social, 
as distinct from political equality, or a commingling of the two races upon terms: 
unsatisfactory to either. Laws permitting, and even requiring, their separation 
in places where they are liable to be brought into contact do not necessarily imply 
the inferiority of either race to the other, and have been generally, if not univer- 
aay recognized as within the competency of the State legislatures in the exercise 
of their police power. The most common instance of this is connected with the 
establishment of separate schools for white and colored children, which has been 
held to be a valid exercise of the legislative power even by courts of States where 
bs politiath rights of the colored race have been longest and most earnestly en- 
ore: 


* * * * * * * 

The distinction between laws interfering with the political equality of the 
vor and those requiring the separation of the two races in schools, theaters 
and railway carriages has been frequently drawn by this court.” 

In 1954 the Supreme Court held that the “separate but equal 
facilities” rule, as applied to education, no longer met the require- 
ments of the equal protection of the laws clause of the 14th amend- 
ment, Said the Court: 

Does segregation of children in public schools solely on the basis of race, even 
though the physical facilities and other “tangible” factors may be equal, deprive 
the children of the minority group of equal educational opportunities? We 
believe that it does. 


In its opinion after Brown v. Board of Education was reargued the 
Court reaffirmed “the fundamental principle that racial discrimina- 
tion in public education is unconstitutional” and stated; ‘All provi- 
sions of Federal, State, or local law requiring or permitting such 
discrimination must yield to this principle.” ® 

The Court added: 

Full implementation of these constitutional principles may require solution of 
varied local school problems. School authorities have the primary responsibility | 
for elucidating, assessing, and solving these problems; courts will have to consider 
whether the action of school authorities constitutes good faith implementation of 
the governing constitutional principles." 

The purpose of this section is not to review the widespreid and 
continuing controversy and the varying State and local actions that 
followed this decision, but to summarize the measures pending in the 
86th Congress that stem from it. 


48 86th pr, 1 House Ways and Means Committee, “Tax Revision Compendium” (committee print), 


447-448. 

®” Plessy v. Ferguson, 1896, 163 U.S. 544-545. 
8 349 U.S, 294, 208, 
349 U.S. 299. 
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» Pending measures naturally reflect the marked differences of 
attitude toward the Court’s decision. Following are examples of the. 

(1) Proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States reserving 
to the States exclusive control over their public schools: House Joint Resolution 
258, House Joint Resolution 260, House Joint Resolution 326, House Joint 
Resolution 337, Senate Joint Resolution 32. 

(2) Proposed prohibition of Federal courts, Federal jurisdictional tribunals, 
et cetera, from having either original or appellate jurisdiction in matters relating. 
y the several States of their respective educational systems: 
: (3) Proposed establishment of a Federal program of financial and technical 
aid to State and local agencies to assist them in meeting the costs of special 
professional services needed in making adjustments required by school desegre- 
gation decisions: 8S. 958. 

(4) Proposed withholding of Federal aid to schools discriminating between 
students because of their race, color, religion, ancestry or national origin: H.R. 
351 (title V), H.R. 756, H.R. 4476. 

-.(5) Proposed authorization of Federal funds for the operation of schools 
closed as a result of action by a State which deprives, in order to prevent local 
compliance with desegregation court orders, educational agencies of funds neces-— 

for the operation of schools: H.R. 7958. 

6) Proposed requirement (1) that in the next academic cee all pupils in grade 
1 in public schools in each State shall be admitted to and assigned within such 
schools. on a racially nondiscriminatory .basis and (2) that in each succeedin 
year pupils in the next higher grade would be so admitted and assigned until 
all pupils in all grade levels are so admitted and assigned: H.R. 1100. A 

7 ‘a Proposed Federal aid for furnishing education to federally connected, 
children where the State public schools are closed to admitting students thereto 
on a raciaily nondiscriminatory basis: H.R. 3131. 

(8) Proposed requirement that the Federal Government operate schools for 
children whose schools are closed in order to avoid compliance with the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution: H.R. 3742, H.R. 3756, H.R. 3764. 

(9) Proposed Federal provision of free public education for children of members. 
of the Armed Forces on active duty if the schools in-which such education is usually 
provided for such children are made unavailable to them as a result of official 
action by State or local ag pie authority: H.R. 4457 (proposal contained. 
in Civil Rights Act of 1959), H.R. 8601, 8. 959. - ; 

(10) Proposed authorization of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to assist States, municipalities, school districts and other local government 
units in eliminating denials of constitutional rights in public education by circulat-) 
at obtaining a public understanding of the problem, et 


Two of the above measures, Senate Joint Resolution 32, a proposed. 
constitutional amendment reserving to the States exclusive control 
over public schools, and H.R. 8601, the Civil Rights Act of 1959, 
were acted upon during the Ist session of the 86th Congress. In May 
1959, the Constitutional Amendments Subcommittee of the Senate. 
Judiciary Committee held a 5-day hearing on the resolution, and on 
August 4 the subcommittee voted 3 to 2 to table it. H.R. 8601 was. 
reported in the House-on August 20, 1959. 
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N. Some Orner Pennine Epucationa, Marrers 


It was pointed out in the introduction to this chapter that time and 
space limitations do not permit consideration here of all educational. 
matters before the 86th Congress. Some of those acted upon by this 
Congress in its first session and/or discussed in the educational press 
have been summarized. Following are several examples of other 


® Based upon the Digest of Public General Bills, Final Issue, 1959 (Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service). 
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educational matters which have been or appear likely to be subjects 
of consideration by this Congress. 


1. Aid to Medical Schools 


In October 1959, a 22-member consultant group on medical educa- 
tion, appointed by the U.S. Surgeon General, recommended a 10-year 
program of Federal aid for improvement and expansion of the Nation’s 
medical facilities. Under the recommended program, approved by 
the Surgeon General, the Federal Government would provide $500 
million for the stated purpose over a 10-year period, while the States 
and nongovernmental organizations (such as industrial corporations 
and foundations) would provide a like amount. The plan calls for 
expansion of the existing medical schools and construction of 20, to 
24 new medical schools and 22 new dental schools, 

The following recommendations having particular reference to the 
Federal Government appear in the report of the Surgeon General’s 
consultant group on medical education.™ 

* * * * * * * 


_ The Federal Government should establish educational grants-in-aid for medical 

students on the basis of merit and need, similar in value and proportionate in 

number to grants now made to graduate students in other fields of specialization. 

These educational grants should be available to students so that they could attend 

a medical school any place in the United States. : 
* * * * * 

The Federal Government over a period of the next 10 years should opprnesiste 
funds on a matching basis to meet construction needs for medical education, 
which include: Expanding and improving existing schools, construction of new 
schools of basic medical sciences, construction of new 4-year medical schools, and 
construction of the necessary teaching hospitals. 

Programs for the construction of teaching, research, and clinical facilities should 
operate within a common administrative framework in order to insure proper 
balance in the planning and construction facilities, uniformity of administrative 
‘methodology and practice, and program coordination. : 
* * * * - * * 

When Federal funds become available to aid medical education, a national 
committee should be established to advise the Surgeon General on the adminis- 
tration of such funds. The work of the oe ee be closely coordinated with 
that of the National Advisory Council on Health Research Facilities and the 
Federal Hospital Council which are concerned with administering Federal grants 
for research facilities and hospital construction. 


2. World’s Fair in the United States 


On October 10, 1959, President Eisenhower appointed a Commission 
to recommend a site for a world’s fair in the United States in 1964. 
The three-member commission reported to the President on October 
29 that such a fair would be “very much in the national interest.” 
Rejecting bids from Los Angeles and Washington for selection as the 
site, the committee recommended New York City. The members of 
the 1928 Paris Agreement on International Exhibitions are expected 
to ratify the site and the date recommended. 
ent 08. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, “Physicians for a Growing America,” 1959, pp. 
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In its report to the President the Commission said: 


If our recommendations meet with your approval, we would further recommend 
that steps be taken by appropriate agencies of the Government to implement 
these recommendations. _ We understand, of course, that the work of program- 
ing and executing the fair would be the responsi ility of the city of New York. 

owever, it would appear to be the responsi ility of the Federal Government 
to take appropriate steps in the way of notification and otherwise to assist in 
obtaining maximum participation by foreign nations * * *.54 
_ It seems unnecessary to point out that the holding of a world’s fair 
in the United States would be a matter of international as well as 
domestic educational importance. 


3. Overhead Rate on Federal Research Contracts 


The conference report on the labor-health, education, and welfare 
‘appropriation bill for 1960, which was approved by both Houses of 

ngress on July 30, 1959, contains the following item as amendment 
No. 41: 

Limits the amount which may be paid to any recipient of a research project 

grant, for the indirect expenses in connection with such project, to 15 per centum 
of the direct costs as proposed by the House instead of the 25 per centum of the 
direct costs as proposed by the Senate, 
\ In support of the 15-percent limitation it has been pointed out that 
if the Government should pay the total cost of the research projects 
the total amount of research purchasable by a given appropriation 
would be decreased. 

Regarding continuing efforts that have been made in Congress to 
remove the 15 percent laiiedian or else to increase it to 25 percent, 
a publication of the American Council on Education dated August 7, 
1959, said: 
_ In effect, this (15 percent limitation) provision makes it mandatory that colleges 
and universities desiring to undertake certain Federal research projects, espe- 
cially those sponsored by the National Institutes of Health, shall contribute part 
of the cost of such projects from funds secured from other sources, such as tuition, 
‘endowment income, and private gifts. The American Council on Education, in 
bref gad spit with other interested organizations and institutions, will continue 
aie x ae to urge that this inequitable provision be eliminated from appropria- 

on | 


O. Digest or Epucationat Brits Acrep Upon, 1959 


The following pages offer digests of certain educational bills and 
resolutions) and. digests of educational provisions of certain other bills 
and resolutions, which the 86th Congress acted upon during its first 
session; In the case of a bill or resolution which does, not as.a whole 
relate, to: education, a digest.is given only of the part or parts of the 
bill pertaining to education... | gh abid si 
) Generally. bills or parts of bills applicable only to education or to 
educational institutions in specified localities, such as the District of 

lumbia, and some educational measures having otherwise limi 


applicability, are not included in this compilation, The nature of 


‘congressional action on each included bill is indicated. In some. cases 


% New York Times, Oct. 30, 1959, p. 16. 
% Higher Education and National ee oe p. 1. 
: Library of Congress, 


% Principal source: 
Final Issue, 1959. 
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comments have been added to the digest pointing out the educational 
implications of the bill. ; 


1. HOUSE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


H.R. 22.—Mr. Metcalf; January 7, 1959 (Education and Labor) Reported in 
House June 8, 1959. 

School Support Act of 1959—Declares that Congress finds there is a serious 
national shortage of classrooms and teachers which require immediate action on 
the part of the Federal Government. Authorizes an amount equal to $25 for each 
school-age child for each fiscal year in the 4-year period 1959-63. 

Allots to each State complying with the provisions of this act an amount based 
on the ratio between the school-age population of that State and the school-age 
population of all such States. 

rovides that the allotment to any State shall be reduced proportionately 
whenever the State school effort index falls below the national school effort index. 
Establishes the formulas for determining the indexes based on the relationship 
— the expenditures per public school child and the income per child of 
school age. 

Provides that grants be based on certificates to the Commissioner from the 
State educational agency that the allotment will be used solely for teachers’ 
salaries or, in the case of construction grants, be used for the construction of 
school facilities with priorities being given to school districts having the greatest 
need for additional facilities. 

Authorizes judicial review of the Commissioner’s action. Directs the Com- 
missioner to get adequate assurance that all laborers employed on such projects 
will be paid wages at a rate not less than those prevailing on similar construction 
in the locality. Forbids any Federal interference over the State school systems. 


H.R. 519.—Mr. Hays; January 7, 1959 (House Administration). Passed by 
House March 16, 1959. ; 

Provides that certain Government publications shall be made available to 
pa 75 libraries through the facilities of the Superintendent of Documents for 
public information. 

Requires components of the Government to furnish the Superintendent of 
Documents with a list of certain publications issued during the previous month 
which were obtained from sources other than the Government Printing Oice. 

Provides that the designation of a library to replace any one of not more than 
two depository libraries, other than those specifically designated by law, may be 
made: only when the library to be replaced shall cease to exist or when the Super- 
intendent of Documents determines that it no longer fulfills the conditions pro- 
vided by law for depository libraries. 

Provides that the components of the Government printing publications shall, 


‘upon the request of the Superintendent of Documents, either increase or decrease 


the number of copies of publications furnished for distribution to depository 
libraries so that the number of copies sent to the Superintendent of Documents 
shall be equal to the number of libraries on the list, with certain limitations. 

Frovides that each new depository library be able to vide custody and 
service for depository materials and be located in an area where it can best serve 
the public need, and not in an area already adequately served by existing de- 
pository libraries. 

H.R. 2260.—Mr. Vinson; January 12, 1959 (Armed Services): Approved 
March 23, 1959 (Public Law 86-4). 

Extends until July 1, 1963, the induction omar 5 of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, the authorization for suspending limitation on strength 
of the Armed Forces, provisions of the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 

ovisions for induction of medical personnel and authority to continue beyond 

uly 1, 1959, payments of special pay for physicians, dentists, and veterinarians 
pa on active duty subsequent to that date [amending U.S.C. 50 App.: 467(c) 


H.R..2773.—Mr. Judd; January 19, 1959 (Veterans’ Affairs). Approved Sep- 
tember 8, 1959 (Public Law 86-236). ; 

Provides the same educational benefits for children of Spanish-American War 
veterans who died of a service-connected disability as are provided for children 
‘of veterans of World War I, II, and Korea [amending U.S.C. 38: 1701 (a) (1), (d)}. 
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H.R. 3269.—Mr. Bennett of. Michigan; January 26, 1959 (Veterans’. Affairs) . 
“Passed by House July 29, 1959. 

Authorizes the payment of veterans benefits to certain veterans who were dis- 
charged as aliens [amending U.S.C. 38: 3103(e)]. 


H.R. 4012.—Mr. Celler; February 4, 1959 (Judiciary). Reported in Senate 
‘May 26, 1959. 

Establishes the Commission for the Commemoration of the 100th Annivers- 
‘ary of the Enactment of Legislation for the Establishment of the Land-Grant 
Colleges and the State Universities and for the Founding of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


| H.R. 4806.—Mr,. Thornberry; February 9, 1959 (Veterans’ Affairs). Passed 
by House August 17, 1959. 

Provides education and training for the children of veterans dying of a service- 
‘connected disability incurred after January 31, 1955, and before the end of com- 
_pulsory military service. 


_ H.R. 4595.—Mr. rare February 17, 1959 (Post Office and Civil Service). 
Passed by House April 8, 1959. 


Clarifies and makes uniform certain provisions of the law relating to special 
perroge “a for educational, cultural, and library materials [amending U.S.C. 
92a 


H.R. 4697.—Mr. Murray; February 17, 1959 (Post Office and Civil Service). 
Approved May 26, 1959 ( ublic Law 86-3 3). 


Provides for the training of postmasters under the Government Employees 
Training Act [amending U.S.C, 5:2303]. 


ALR. 4857.—Mr. Hagen; February 23, 1959 (Ways and Means). Approved 
gueeenaer 21, 1959 (Public Law 86-319). 

Extends the exemption from admission taxes to athletic games for the benefit 
of crippled or saanded ed children where the participants are recent graduates of 


‘designated schcols and participate as a representative of such school [amending 
U.S.C. 26:4233(a)]. 


H.R. 6249.—Mr. Metcalf; April 10, 1959: (Ways and Means). Indefinitely 
_postponed September 9, 1959. 


Permits the free importation of models of inventions and other improvements 
‘in the arts for use in educational and cultural exhibitions (now permitted only if 
‘such items are incapable of any use other than as a model). 

- Liberalizes the provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 to include in the list of items 
‘permitted to be imported free of duty works of art in any form or constructed of 
any material U.8.C. 19:1201). 


_ H.R. 6325.—Mr. Roberts; April 13, and Foreign Commerce). 
Approved July 23, 1959 (Public Law 86-10 

Extends the term of appropriations ine the cost of certain professional 
traineeships under the Public Health Service Act)from 2 to:7 years. équires 
the Surgeon General to call an additional conference (in 1963) to assist him in 
appraising the effectiveness of such traineeships, and to report on such conference 
-to Congress [amending U.S.C. 42:242 d, e]. 


H.R. 6769.—Mr. Fogarty; April 28, (1959 (Appropriations). Approved August 
14, (Public Law 86-158). 
a of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriations 
1960. Makes oP Welfare for the Department of Labor, the Department 
cof articalth, Educatio Welfare, and certain related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960. 


H.R. 6904.—Mr. Fountain; Ma 6, 1959 (Government Operations). Approved 
‘September 24, 1959 (Public Law 86-380). ‘ 
Establishes an Advisory Fis on Intergovernmental Relations co 


of 25 members, appointed from various pegpents of the Federal, State, and local 
“governments and private citizens. Sets forth the function of the Commission 


to (1) bring together representatives of the Federal, State, and local governments 
‘to consider common problems, (2) provide a forum to discuss programs requiring 
:intergovernmental cooperation, (3) give attention to the conditions and: controls 
involyed.in: the: ad ministration of Federal grant programs, (4): make..technical 
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assistance available for the review of proposed legislation, (5) encourage discussion 
and study of ore problems likely to require intergovernmental cooperation, 
(6) recommend the most desirable allocation of governmental functions andjre- 
sponsibilities among the several levels of government, and (7) recommend 
methods of coordinating and simplifying tax laws. 


H.R. 7500.—Mr. Morgan; June 2, 1959 (Foreign Affairs). Approved July 24, 
1959 (Public Law 86-108), 


Authorizes $1.4 billion, to remain available until expended, for use by the 
President for military assistance beginning in fiscal 1960. Requires mnilitary 


_assistance programs for years subsequent to fiscal, 1960 to be budgeted so as to 


come into competition with programs of the Department of Defense. 

Authorizes $179,500,000 for technical assistance programs in fiscal 1960. 

Authorizes $1.1 million for contribution to the program of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees; authorizes $5.2 million for the continuation of 
activities for selected escapees; authorizes $12 million for contribution to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund; authorizes $25 million for contribution to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East; authorizes $2.3 million to pay transportation costs, etc., for shipment of 
surplus agricultural commodities to foreign countries. 


H.R, 7985.—Mr. Harris; June 26, 1959 (Interstate and Foreign Commerce). 
Laid on table August 18, 1959; 8. 2424 passed in lieu. 


Changes the provisions of section 315(a) of the Communications Act of 1934, 
reguiring the granting of equal time by radio and television stations to opposing 
political candidates, by providing that such requirement shall not apply to news 
and other similar programs. 


H.R. 8374.—Mr. Brooks of Louisiana; July 23, 1959 (Science and Astronautics). 
Approved September 9, 1959 (Public Law 86—250). 


Changes the name of the World Science-Pan Pacific Exposition to be held in 
Seattle, Wash., to the “Century 21 Exposition,” and changes the date of such 
exposition from 1961 to 1962. 

H.R. 8601.—Mr, Celler; August 10, 1959 (Judiciary). Reported in House 
August 20, 1959. 


Civil Rights Act of 1959: Penalizes by $1,000 fine and/or 60 days imprisonment 


‘the obstruction or attempt to obstruct certain court orders enforcing school 


integration. Penalizes by a $5,000 fine and/or 5 years imprisonment the flight 
to avoid prosecution for damaging or destroying any building or other real or 
personal property. 

Provides for education of children of members of the Armed Forces where the 
schools in which such free public education is usually provided for such children 
is made unavailapvle to them as a result of official State or local government 
authority. 


House Joint Resolution 496: Mrs. Kelly; August 13, 1959 (Foreign Affairs). 
Reported in House September 1, 1959. 


Authorizes the President to invite foreign cquntries to, participate in a world’s 
fair, New York, 1964. 


2. SENATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


S. 8—Messrs. McNamara and Hart; January 9, 1959 (Labor and Public 
Welfare). Reported in Senate September 12, 1959. 

School Construction Assistance Act of 1959: Declares it to be the purpose hereof 
to provide a 2-year program of Federal grants to the States to assist them in 
constructing urgently needed public elementary and secondary school facilities 
in local communities. Authorizes up to $500 million a year for making payments 
to State education agencies for fiscal years 1960 and 1961. Allots funds in any 

ear among the States on the basis of relative school-age population as weighed 
5 relative income per school-age child. Provides that the Commissioner of 

ducation would allot to each State an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the funds appropriated for the year as the product of (1) the States school-age 
population multiplied by (2) the State’s allotment ratio, bears to the sum of the 
corresponding products for all the States. hej 
. Provides thet for the second year of the program, the allotment of any State 


-would be reduced by the: percentage (if any) that the State’s school-effort index 
is less than the national school-effort index. | Reapportions the total of such reduc- 
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tions among the States not subject to such reductions by increasing proportion- 
ately the sum of the amounts originally apportioned to them for the year. 

Requires a State education agency which desires to receive an allotment and 
payment hereunder to submit to the Commissioner of Education an application 
which provides: (a) assurance that the State education ageney will be the sole 
Prprsgrimbe agen ney for the funds received; (b) sets forth procedures to insure 
‘that funds will be allocated among projects within the States so that priority is 
given to local education agencies, which, in the judgment of the State education 
‘agency, have the greatest need for additional school facilities and which are least 
able to finance the cost of needed school facilities; (c) provides assurance that every 
applicant whose application for funds is denied will be given an opportunity for 
a hearing before the State education +g ney; (d) sets forth procedures for such 
fiscal control as may be necessary to assu e proper distribution of funds hereunder, 

Provides that a State education a“ency may allocate funds received hereunder 
to a project only if this amount plus any other amounts previously allocated 
hereunder does not exceed the Federal share for such State of the sum of (1) the 
cost of constructing the project in question and (2) the total cost of constructing 
the projects for which such other allocations have been made. Requires the 
State education aceney to determine that the cost of constructing the project in 
question will be paid out of funds other than those they received under Federal 
grants for school construction. 

Directs that funds received hereunder be distributed and expended not later 
than the end of the following fiscal year. Provides that any funds paid back to 
the Commissioner shall be reallotted during the next fiscal year. 

Makes applicable the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act. 


S. 12.—Messrs. Maznuson and Schoeppel; January 9, 1959 (Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce). Passed by Senate April 13, 1959. 


Provides grants to certain avencies in a State (up to $1 million in any one State) 
for the acquisition or installation of television facilities for educational purposes in 
public schools, etc., where necessary funds to operate and maintain such facilities 
will be available. 

Provides that no application for grants may be accepted after 5 years. 


S. 96.—Mr. Johnston of South Carolina; January 9, 1959 (Post, Office and Civil 
Service). Approyed July 17, 1959 (Public Law 86-91). 


Defense Department Overseas Teachers Pay and Personnel Practices Act: 
Directs the Secretary of Defense to prescribe re ulations relating to pay and 
personnel practices of teachers overseas. Requires each Secretary in his depart- 
ment to conduct employment and salary practices applicable to such teachers 
and directs him to fix the basic compensation of such position in relation to the 
rates for similar positions in the United States. Provides annual and sick leave 
for nig mptiia and cost-of-living allowances equal to those under the Foreign 
Service Act. 


S. 155.—Messrs. Kerr and Monroney; January 9, 1959 (Government | era-~ 
tions). Passed by Senate September 10, 1959. . One 

_ Permits donations of surplus property to certain educational institutions 
famending U.S.C. 40:484(j)). 


S. 465.—Messrs. Fulbright and Humphrey; January 17, 1959 (Foreign Rela- 
tions). Passed by Senate’ April 30, 1959. 

Provides for the appointment within the, Department of State of an assistant 
to be known as the Assistant for International Cultural Relations; Gives him 
the duty under the general direction of the Secretary of State to (1) coordinate 
the international exchange programs of the Department; and (2) perform such 
other functions in the field of international cultural relations as may be assign 
‘by the Secretary of State or prescribed by law. (The exchange programs are 
largely educational.) 


8. 694.—Messrs. Hill and Clark; January 27, 1959 (Labor and Public Welfare) 
Reported in Senate August 25, 1959. 

Authorizes a 5-year gram of Federal assistance in carrying out projects to 
‘ trate or develop dnpreved methods for the prevention, control, and treatment 
Authorizes $5 million a year for the purposes hereof. 

akes provision for the furnishing of technical assistance services <n Depart- 
‘ment of Health, Education, and Welf: and establishes in the ment a 
National Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency to advise on the adminis- 
tration of the act and to review and make recommendations on projects proposed 


for Federal assistance hereunder. (Presumably would include training projects— 
86th Cong., Ist sess., 8. Rept. 809.) 


S. 781.—Mr. Hill; January 28, 1959 (Labor and Public Welfare). Indefinitely 
postponed July 8, 1959; H.R. 6325 passed in lieu. 

Extends the term of appropriations is the cost of certain professional 
traineeships under the Public Health Service Act from 2 to 7 years. equires 
the Surgeon General to call an additional conference (in 1963) to assist him in 
appraising the effectiveness of such traineeships, and to report on such conference 
to Congress [amending U.S.C. 42: 242d, e]. 


S. 812.—Mr. Humphrey and others; January 29, 1959 (Labor and Public 
Welfare). Passed by Senate August 13, 1959. 

Youth Conservation Act of 1959: Declares the purposes hereof as follows: (1) 
to provide the opportunity for healthful training and employment of young men 
in carrying out such programs of conservation planned and designed by. various 
Government agencies charged with such responsibilities hereunder; and (2) to 
enable the governmental agencies charged with the responsibility of conserving 
and developing natural resources to accelerate programs planned by such agencies 
to fulfill such responsibilities. 

Establishes in the Department of Labor a Youth Conservation Corps to be 
administered by a Director who shall be appointed by the President with the 
consent of the Senate at an annual salary of $20,000. Establishes a Youth 
Conservation Commission to be composed of the Secretary of Labor (Chairman), 
and a representative of the Departments of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Interior, and Agriculture. Provides that the Commission shall consult with and 
advise the Secretary with respect to all phases of the operation of the corps and 
act as liaison officers between the corps and their respective Departments. Creates 
Advisory Committee to meet semiannually to review the operations 

the corps. 


S. §19.—Messrs. Kennedy and Clark; January 29, 1959 (Labor and Public 
Welfare). Recommitted July 23, 1959. 

Removes the requirement under the National Defense Education Act. of 1958 
that each student must file an affidavit that he does not believe in or advocate the 
overthrow of the Government by force or violence [repealing sec. 1001(f) of Public 
Law 85-864]. 


S. 906.—Mr. Yarborough; February 3, 1959 (Labor and Public Welfare). 
Approved August 11, 1959 (Public Law 86-150). 

Clarifies the meaning of ‘‘change of program of education or training’’ as used 
in chapter 33 of the veterans’ benefit laws pertaining to educational benefits for 
Koiean veterans [amending U.S.C. 38: 1622), 


S. 1018.—Mr. Stennis; February 9, 1959 (Government Operations). Passed by 
Senate September 9, 1959. 

Directs the Postmaster General and the Administrator of General Services to 
transfer, without cost, to State or local agencies engaged in cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work office equipment and supplies which have been assigned for 
use of such agency. 


S. 1188.—Mr. Yarborough and others; February 19, 1959 (Labor and Public 
Welfare).. Passed by Senate July 21, 1959. 

Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959: Establishes a program of 
readjustment assistance for the benefit of persons’ who entered active military 
duty between Janusry 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 

Makes the following types of readjustment assistance available: (1) education 
or vocational training assistance; (2) vocational rehabilitation training for veterans 
‘with service-connected disabilities; (3) loan assistance for the purchase of (a) 
homes, and (b) farmlands, livestock, machinery, ete., to be used in farming 
operations conducted by the veterans. 

Education and vocational training—eligibility: To be eligible for educational 
or vocational training assistance, the veteran must have served on active duty 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, for more than 120 days, and must 
have been discharged under conditions other than dishonorable. In the’ case of a 
veteran discharged from ‘service for a disability incurred on active duty, the 
service requirement would not apply. 

Length of education or training: The education or vocational training period 
would be calculated by multiplying 14% times each day of active military service 
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between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, and with respect to a veteran. on 
active duty on June 30, 1963, active military service after such date until his 
first discharge or release from active service succeeding such date. The maximum 
— or training period to which a veteran could become entitled is 36 
months. 
Time spent in certain courses of education sponsored by the Armed Forces is 
excluded from active military service for education benefits. ; 
Educational allowances: monthly allowance, paid directly to the veteran 
by the Veterans’ Administration is the means by which the veteran is assisted in 
the pursuit of a program of education. From this allowance, the veteran must 
ner all of the costs incident to his education—tuition, subsistence, books, supplies, 
ees, ete. 
Expiration dates: Veterans must commence education or training under the 
bill within 3 years after their separation from service and complete their trainin, 
within 8 years. 
Vocational rehabilitation for disabled veteran—eligibility: To be eligible for 
vocational rehabilitation training, a veteran must have need of such training, as 
determined by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, to overcome the handicap 
‘of a physical or mental disability, which is rated at 10 percent or more of total 
disability, and which is incurred in or aggravated by active military service sub- 
sequent to January 31, 1955. The general requirement for a discharge under 
conditions other than dishonorable would apply. - 
Length of training: The length of training is dependent upon the needs of the 
veteran. In general, the period is limited to 4 years; however, upon appropriate 
findings | the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, additional time may be granted. 
Kind of training: The veteran may enroll in any institution offering training 
designed to lead to the veteran’s vocational rehabilitation. 
Subsistence: A vocation rehabilitation trainee would receive a minimum 
subsistence allowance. 


_ 8. 1289.—Mr. Humphrey and others; March 5, 1959 (Agriculture and For- 
‘estry). Approved August 18, 1959 (Public Law 86-163). 


Increases by $6 million in fiscal 1960, and by $9 million in fiscal 1961, the funds 
authorized to increase the consumption of fluid milk by children in nonprofit 
‘schools and certain nonprofit institutions. 


S. 1461.—Mr. Fulbright (by request); March 18, 1959 (Foreign Relations). 
Indefinitely postponed July 8, 1959; H.R. 7500 passed in lieu. at 
Mutual Security Act of 1959: Decreases to $1,600 million the authorization 
for military assistance to friendly nations and makes this sum available for use in 
fiscal 1960 (now $1,605 million for fiscal 1959). hit 
'. Increases to $835 million the authorization for defense en to: nations eli- 
ible for military assistance and makes this sum available for fiscal 1960 (now 
10 million for fiscal 1959). O08 aM-~.2101..2 
Authorizes $179,500,000 for technical cooperation to economically underdevel- 
oped areas for use beginning fiscal. 1960 (now $150 million for fiscal 1959). ; 
_ Increases the $20 million authorized for use in fiscal 1959 for the United Nations 
‘expanded program of technical assistance to $30 million for use in fiscal 1960, for 
such program and such related fund as muy be established hereafter. wg iaa: 
Extends the $1,500,000 authorized for fiscal 1959 to fiscal 1960, for contributions 
to the technical cooperation program of the Organization of American States. © 
Authorizes the following with respect to refugees, migrants, and escapees for 
fiscal 1960: (a) $1,100,000 for the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees; (b) $5,200,000 ($8,600,000 for 1959) for continuance of activities includ- 
ing the care, training, and resettlement of escapees from Communist-controlled 
countries,/and (c) $25 million for Palestine refugees in the Near East. , .. 
_, Inereases from $500 million to,$1 billion the President’s authorization to issue 
information media guaranties pursuant to the act of January 27, 1948, creating 
the U.S. Information Agency and under the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. 
Declares it the recognition of Con that international efforts are needed to 
assist people in bringing diseases and other health deficiencies under control, and 
authorizes appreprnssons to the Department of State as are needed to pay the 
U.S. share of the expenses. of membership in the Colombo Plan Council for Tech- 
nical Cooperation. (A number of edueational activities are included in the. pro- 
grams for which this bill would authorize appropriations.) 
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8. 1711.—Mr. Humphrey and others; April 16, 1959 (Foreign Relations). Re-. 
ported in Senate August 10, 1959, fh 
_ International Food for Peace Act: Changes the short title of the Agricultural 
eater ante and Assistance Act to the International Food for Peace Act 
Authorizes the President to negotiate and carry out agreements to establish in 
friendly countries nonprofit foundations to foster and promote research, educa- 
Sot aes and public welfare and to grant or loan local currencies to such: 
oundations. 


S. 1819.—Mr. Murray (by request); April 28, 1959 (Interior and Insular 
Affairs). Passed by Senate June 12, 1959. 
Amends the act of June 4, 1953, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior, or 
representative, to convey certain Indian school properties to local school dis- 
tricts or public agencies by elimination of the provision that no more than 20 
acres of land be transferred in connection with any single conveyance. 


S. 2026.—Mr. Muskie and others; May 21, 1959 (Government Operations). 
Indefinitely postponed September 10 1959; H.R. 6904 passed in lieu. 

Establishes an Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations composed 
of 27 members, from various segments of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and private citizens. Sets forth the function of the Commission to (1) 
bring together representatives of the Federal, State, and local governments to 
consider common problems, (2) provide a forum to discuss programs requiring 
intergovernmental cooperation, (3) give attention to the conditions and controls 
involved in the administration of Federal grant programs, (4) make technical as- 
sistance available for the review of proposed legislation, (5) encourage discussion 
and study of public problems likely to require intergovernmental cooperation, (6) 
recommend the most desirable allocation of governmental functions and responsi- 
bilities among the several levels of government, and (7) recommend methods of 
coordinating and simplifying tax.laws and administrative practices to achieve a 
more orderly and less competitive fiscal relationship between the levels of gov- 
ernment and to reduce the burden of compliance for taxpayers. (Some educa- 
tional programe are among those requiring intergovernmental cooperation and 
involving Federal grants under existing laws.) 


._ S. 2065.— Messrs. Magnuson and Jackson; May 28, 1959 (Foreign Relations). 
Indefinitely postponed August 21, 1959; H.R. 8374 passed in lieu. 

Changes the name of the World Science-Pan Pacific Exposition to be held in 
Seattle, Wash., to the ‘Century 21 Exposition,’ and changes the date from 1961 
to 1962. Makes certain administrative and technical amendments in the law 
relative thereto [amending Public Law 85-880]. 


S. 2230.—Mr. Fulbright; June 23, 1959 (Public Works). Approved September 
21, 1959 (Public Law 86-297). 

Amends the National Cultural Center Act to provide that at termination of the 
Center donated funds shall vest in an organization designated by the donor at the 
time of making the donation, provided such organization is a tax exempt organi- 
zation as defined in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


S. 2424.—Mr. Pastore; July 22, 1959 (Interstate and Foreign Commerce). 
Approved September 14, 1959 (Public Law 86-274). 

Amends the Communication Act of 1934 to-provide that the appearance by a 
legally qualified candidate on any news, news interview, news documentary, on- 
the-spot coverage of news events, or panel discussion shall not be deemed to be 
use rs broadcast station within the meaning of section 315(a). 

Provides that (a) the Congress reexamine this legislation from time to time to 
ascertain whether the remedy provided as proved effective and practicable; and 
(b) in order to assist the Congress in making the reexamination, requires the 
Federal Communications Commission to make an annual report to the Congress, 
setting forth the information and data used by it in determining questions arising 
from or connected with this legislation, and to make recommendations as are 
necessary to protect the public interest. 


S. 2633.—Mr. Fulbright; September 2, 1959 (Foreign Relations). Passed by 
Senate September 9, 1959. 

Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1959. 

lengua the method of recruiting and training Foreign Service officers; also 
encourages functional and geographic area specialization of such officers 
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S. 26654.—Mr. Johnson of Texas, for Mr. Sperkman, September 8, 1959 (Bank- 
ing and Currency). Approved September 23, 1959 (Pub ic Law 86-372). 

Housing Act of 1959: Title VI—College housing. Increases the revolving funds 
for oatege housing loans by $250 million (the present ceiling is $295 million). 
Of the $250 million increase, $25 million is reserved for other educational facilities, 
ineressing the reservation from $100 million to $125 million; and $25 million is 
reserved for student-nurse and intern housing facilities, increasing the reservation 
from $25 million to $50 million. 


Senate Joint Resolution 24.—Mr. Green; January 21, 1959 (Armed Services). 
Approved August 24, 1959 (Public Law 86-182). 

Authorizes the Secretary of the Army to permit two persons, citizens, and sub- 
jects of the Kingdom of Thailand, to receive instruction at the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, N.Y.; provided that the United States shall not be 
subject to any expense on account of such instruction. 


Senate Joint Resolution 32——Mr. Talmadge and others; January 27, 1959 
(Judiciary). 

Constitutional amendment.—Proposes an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States reserving to the States exclusive control over public schools. 
See chapter 7, section M of this report. 


Senate Joint Resolution im .—Mr. Hill and others; February 2, 1959 (Labor and 
Public Welfare). Passed by Senate May 20, 1959. 

International Health and Medical Research Act of 1959. Establishes in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare the National Advisory Council 
for International Medival Research; and in the Public Health Service the National 
Institute for International Medical Research, to provide for international co- 
operation in health research, research training, and research planning. 


Senate Joint Resolution 106.—Mr. Saltonstall; June 5, 1959 (Armed Services). 
Approved August 24, 1959 (Public Law 86-103). 


Authorizes the nites A of the Navy to receive for instruction at the U.S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis two citizens and subjects of the Kingdom of Belgium. 


Senate Resolution 169.—Mr. Fulbright; August 21, 1959 (Foreign Relations). 
Reported in Senate August 26, 1959. 


CHAPTER 8. SUMMARY OF PART I 


The propagandic fallout from Russian achievements in the conquest. 
of space has recently precipitated an atmosphere of urgency over the 
United States. The urgency has been proclaimed prominent. 
Americans, who have drawn attention to the educational basis of the 
phenomenal Soviet accomplishments, and have emphasized the close 
relationship of education to our own national security and progress. 

In such an atmosphere the American people have undertaken a 
reevaluation of their educational policies and programs, including 
those of each level of government. Participation in this reevaluation 
is inherently a responsibility of the Congress, which must of necessity 
consider the numerous educational issues represented by pending bills, 
and by proposals emanating from national organizations and agencies, 
governmental and nongovernmental. 

The —— purpose of this report is to make readily available 
certain basic information needed by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and by the whole Congress, for legislative decision concerning 
current educational issues of national concern. 


A. Historicant or EpucatrionaL Pouicres 


From its inception the Federal Government has engaged in two 

types of educational activities: (1) operating its own educational 

rograms, and (2) aiding the States and outlying possessions in 
ancing and promoting education. 

Apparently the Central Government’s own educational pursuits. 
started in 1777 with the instruction of men in the military service. 
Even at that early date some military personnel schooling was being 
given in mathematics. Less than a pow later, in 1785, by setting 
aside public lands for the endowment of schools, the Congress of the 
Confederation initiated a policy of providing aid to the territories and 
States for the support of education. 

Under the Constitution, general jurisdiction over education is left 

to the States. A number of constitutional provisions, however, have 
served as warrants for the development of Federal educational pro- 
grams. Especially significant has been the “general welfare’ clause, 
under shich Congress has appropriated funds for a variety of educa- 
tional activities. 
During the first half of the 19th century the Congress pursued a 
polic of giving public land and monetary grants to the territories 
and States for the support of education without stipulation as to the 
kind of education to receive aid. 

Education for national defense—The Federal Government’s own 
programs of education for national defense have covered all educa- 
tional levels from teaching illiterates to read and write during World 
War II to current graduate courses at some of the Nation’s leading 
universities. 

The Military Academy at West Point was established in 1802, 
An act of July 1866 marked the beginning of the long-lived post-schoo] 
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system for enlisted men. The National Defense Act of 1916 as 
amended in 1920 established the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at 
4-year universities and colleges. This marked a new policy in Federal 
activities in education involving close working relationships with civil 
nder the Army specialized-training program organiz urin 

World War II, many thousands of solders were sent to the best 
universities in the country. In 1946 the Army established the Army 
Information, Strategic Intelligence, Counter-Intelligence, and Army 
Security Schools. The year 1947 saw the beginning of a new Army 
policy and progress for the education of dependents. 

Besides the facilities of its service schools and other resources, the 
Army now utilizes selected civilian educational institutions on a 
ee basis for duty-time courses for Army personnel. 

rom the earliest days of its service, the Navy has pursued a policy 
of educational programs for both its officer and existed 
personnel. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis was established in 1845. In the 
1850’s the Navy initiated shore-based schools for specialists—an 
educational system later enormously expanded. The Naval Academy 
Preparatory School and the Marine Corps Institute were established 
in 1920, and the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in 4-year 
colleges and universities in 1925. a) 

During World War II, Dean Joseph W. Barker, special assistant to 
the Secretary of the Navy, d ad that the Navy itself had become 
one huge school. | 

Since World War ITI the Navy has endeavored to adjust its educa-_ 
tional programs for both officers and enlisted personnel to the new 
conditions of the nuclear age. ; 

Under an act of April 3, 1939, the we 8 Air Corps was authorized 
to institute its own sducationsl system. By provision of the National 
Security Act of 1947, the Army Air Forces became the autonomous — 
U.S. Air Force, which now carries on its educational programs prin- 
cipally through the Air Training Command, the Air University, and’ 
the Air Force Academy. 

In 1876 an act of Congress initiated a poe of providing training 
for officers of the Coast Guard. Like the Military, Naval and Air 
Force Academies, the Cost Guard Academy now provides broad 
education for officer candidates, who at the time of graduation receive 
academic degrees as well as commissions. . | 

‘During World War II the Federal Government carried out or pro- 
moted a number of large educational programs designed to prepare 
the civilian population for more effective support of the war effort. 

In the National Defense Education Act of 1958 the Congress made 
a new and specific “declaration of policy” setting forth the purpose 
of the act as being that of providing “substantial assistance in various 
forms to individuals, and to States and their subdivisions, in order 
to insure trained manpower of sufficient quality and quantity to meet 
the national defense needs of the United States.” ; ' 

Education in Federal jurisdictions.—Throughout its history the 
Federal Government has pursued a varied policy of providing for the 
education of persons residing in areas under its special jurisdiction. 

ederal provision for education in the District of Columbia dates 
from 1804, and in the Canal Zone from 1905. 
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Land-grant colleges; civilian vocational education.— With the p e 
of the Morrill Act of 1862, establishing the land-grant colleges, the 
Congress initiated a policy of giving aid to the States for higher 
education in certain specialized fields; namely, agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. 

Federal programs for the promotion of vocational education of 
civilians have included nautical education, since 1874; in-service 
training of Government personnel, at least since 1879; vocational 
education in the public schools, since 1917; and vocational education 
of physically disabled persons, since 1920. 

epression-period programs.—During the economic depression of 
the 1930’s, several Federal emergency agencies carried out extensive 
educational activities as measures of relief to the States and localities. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration, 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the Public Works 
Administration “ae major roles in education during this period. 

Education of veterans.—In 1918 the Congress provided Yor vocational 
education of disabled veterans of World War I. The Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1943 made similar provisions for disabled 
veterans of World War II. The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 authorized an educational program of unprecedented scope for 

ractically all veterans of World War II. Later legislation estab- 
ished a considerably modified policy of providing educational benefits 
for veterans of the Korean conflict. 

Aid to certain localities —Just prior to our entry into World War 
II the Federal Government initiated a policy of giving aid for com- 
munity facilities, including schools, in areas receiving large influxes of 
military personnel and war workers. In two acts of 1950 the Con- 
gress established specific policies of Federal aid for education in 
communities particularly affected by Federal activities. 

Aid for institutions and facilities—Besides giving aid to particular 
non-Federal institutions (such as Howard University since 1879) the 
Federal Government has aided schools and colleges through its 

rograms for the disposal of surplus property (since 1944) and loans 

or ps corny of college dormitories and other buildings (since 
1950). 

Scholarships, fellowships, and traineeships.—Historical markers 
along the route of Federal promotion of manpower development 
through aid to individuals for higher education might include those 
for the earliest appointments to the several service academies (regarded 
~ some persons as scholarships), and authorization of National 

ancer Institute fellowships in 1937 and National Science Foundation 
fellowships in 1950. 

International education—In 1906 the U.S. Government began 
activities in the field of international education. These activities 
have included (1) bilateral programs of educational cooperation with 
other countries, (2) educational activities participated in by the 
Federal Government as a member of international organizations, and 
(3) programs for the reeducation of defeated nations in the ways of 
democracy after World War II. 2 

Other policies and programs.—Some other activities indicative of the 
evolution of Federal policies affecting education have been: (1) since 
1918, promotion of education for citizenship, (2) since 1933, aid for 
the provision of school lunches, and (3) particularly since early in 
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World War I, contractual arrangements with colleges and universi- 
ties for research. | 


B. Sratus or Epucation 1n THe Untrep Srares 


Concerning the current status of education in the United States, 
- this report summarizes selected data bearing upon a consideration of 
what the Federal Government should or should not do in the field of 
education. Such a consideration inevitably deals with educational 
roblems of national interest. According to the most recently pub- 
ished annual report of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
- Welfare and other published sources these problems include: (1) the 
shortage of teachers, particularly as attributable to low salaries; (2) 
the shortage of classrooms; (3) lack of emphasis on science and 
mathematics; (4) lack of teaching of foreign languages; (5) loss of 
talent through school dropouts; (6) the continuing disagreement over 
forms of Federal aid to education; (7) the continuing issue of racial 
desegregation in public schools; (8) juvenile delinquency as a problem 
of the schools; (9) maintenance of re of church and state in 
public education; (10) imereasing enrollments and financial difficulties 
at all educational levels; and many other problems. 

Administration of education —As a whole, the people continue to 
express their faith in State and local administration and control 
over public education in general. The Federal Government has, 
however, a vital interest in education, as expressed through legisla- 
tion, appropriations, leadership and services. 

Educational attainment of the population.—The “average” American 
adult has completed about 1014 years of schooling. Of the population 
14 years old and over, about 40 percent are high school graduates, 
about 8 percent of the males and 5 percent of the females are colle 

duates, and about 9 percent of the males and 7 percent of the 
Toniilin have had less than 5 years of oe 

Variations in educational opportunity.—Although equality of edu- 
eational opportunity is an American ideal, many factors contribute 
to variations in educational opportunity among States, and locali- 
ties in the same State. Among these factors are: (1) great variations 
in numbers of children in proportion to the adult population, (2) 
large differences in the economic abilities of States and localities, 
(3) differences in State and local efforts to support schools, and inter- 
‘state and intrastate migration. Such factors enter into a considera- 
tion of education as a national concern. 

Elementary and secondary education.—More than 40 million persons 
are enrolled in the Nation’s public and private elementary and 
secondary schools, which employ about 1,467,000 teachers. The 
school-age population is growing at a rate about twice that of the 
total population. The total income of the public schools is annually 
about $14.8 billion, derived chiefly from local taxes on private 
property. 

According to the U.S. Office of Education about 132,000 additional 
teachers are needed in the public schools to reduce oversized elasses 
and fill vacant positions. About 95,700 emergency teachers ae 
having less than full certification by the States) were employed in the 


‘school year 1958-59. The average salary of classroom ‘teachers in 
the public schools in that year was about $4,775. 


In the fall of 1958 the States reported to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
‘tion a need for about 140,500 additional instruction rooms, 600 more 
‘than the need reported in the fall of 1957. 

Higher education.—Estimates have placed the total fall 1959 
enrollment in the Nation’s colleges at 3,399,000, the eighth consecu- 
tive annual rise. Enrollment is expected to continue to rise to more 


than 6 million by 1970. Total expenditure for higher education in 


the United States is about $5.5 billion. The total faculty and other 
professional staff numbers about 348,500. The average salary of 
teachers is about $6,570. Many teaching positions are unfilled. 
Less than one-fourth of the new teachers have earned doctorate 
degrees and about one-fifth have less than a master’s degree. 
ccording to estimates made in the Office of Education, new 

expenditure of about $15.2 billion will be needed to provide adequate 
buildings for the college population within the next 10 years. 

Vocational education.—The broad relationship of Federal, State, 
and local support of vocational education is shown by the followin 
(rounded) figures on expenditure for this purpose for the year ende 
June 30, 1958: Federal, $38,733,000; State, $72,305,000; -local, 
$98,710,000. 

International education.—The U.S. Government is participating in 
international educational activities of great variety and scope. 


American nongovernmental programs in international education are 
-also extensive. 


C. Tus U.S. Orrice or Epucation 


In 1867 the Congress established a Federal Department of Educa- 
‘tion, now the Office of Education in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The primary function of the Office, set 
forth in the establishing act, is that of collecting and disseminatin 
‘information concerning education. Subsequent acts of Congress an 
Executive orders have assigned the Office responsibilities for Federal 
grants-in-aid to education, cooperative research in education, and a 
number of other educational functions. 

The Office of Education is now organized in six substantive di- 
visions. These deal respectively with (1) statistics and research 
‘services, (2) State and local school systems, (3) vocational education, 
(4) school assistance in federally affected areas, (5) higher education, 
-and (6) international education. 


D. RecoMMENDATIONS oF ApvisoRyY CoMMISSIONS 


For 30 years, at least, various advisory commissions, convoked by 
action of the Congress, the President, or heads of Federal agencies, 
have been recommending specific Federal poucies and programs in 
education. Concerning some components of the broad question as to 
what the Federal Government should or should not do in educational 
matters, expressions of opinion from the as gg of these groups 
have been in impressive agreement. In general, the recommendations 


of these official bodies are still applicable to the present conduct of 
Federal educational activities. rea 
Regardless of whether any one of them has been called a commission, 


committee, conference, or board, the governmental organizations here 
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-under consideration have functioned wholly or partly as advisory 
commissions. Their conclusions have been based upon extensive 
research and study, usually covering a period of years. Their pub- 
lished reports comprise many volumes, one of the committees alone 

- having published 21 reports and staff studies. Altogether, millions 
of dollars have been spent to finance these studies and reports. 

Following is a brief summary of some of the broader and more 
significant findings, critical comments, and recommendations of these 
commissions. Since the | age used by these groups to express 
similar recommendations and criticisms has varied widely, and since 
most of the recommendations have been made with reservations and 
qualifying comments, it is here emphasized that this is only a summary 
of the basic ideas expressed. 

As re as in 1931 the National Advisory Committee on Education 
appointed by President Herbert Hoover drew attention to the exten- 
siveness of Federal educational activities and to their wide dispersion 
throughout the Federal structure. Respecting these matters, the 
Advisory Committee on Education appointed by President Roosevelt, 
in its report published in 1938, emphasized the findings of the earlier 
Committee. In 1948 the task force on education appointed by the 
Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government reported that ene every major department and 
independent agency of the Federal Government was participating in 
educational activities.’ 

Outstanding among programs advocated in the Advisory Committee 
reports of 1931 and 1938 is Federal grants-in-aid to public elementary 
and secondary education in general, or for school construction. In 
supporting this pro program the two Advisory Committees 
named have been joined by the National Resources Planning Board 
(1939), the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
(1939), the Committee on Planning for Education (1941), the Com- 

mittee on Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations (1943), the Task Force 
on Public Welfare appointed by the (Hoover) Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Government (1947), the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth (1950), and 
the ite House Conference on Education (1955). 

Other programs which several of these groups have supported in- 

clude Federal aid for students in higher education and strengthening 
the U.S. Office of Education to give it leadership in educational matters 
of national concern. fh 

Some of the eels adverse criticisms expressed in the reports are: 
(1) That the Federal Government has never established a compre- 
hensive policy or program for its educational activities, but has ini- 
tiated policies of far-reaching effect as mere incidents of some partic- 

ular attempt to induce an immediate and particular efficiency; (2) 
that these policies are inconsistent and sometimes conflicting; (3) that 
there is a deplorable lack of coordination of Federal educational pro- 

grams; (4) that the U.S. Office of Education has been kept too weak 

to fulfill its proper functions; (5) that the Federal Government has 
engaged in over Appin and independent promotions of curriculums 
in highly specialized fields while neglecting the general curricular 
needs of the country; and (6) that aggressive Federal agencies have 


entitled “Federal Educational Activities and Educational Issues Before Congress,” pi 
for Committee on Education and Labor in 1951, confirmed these findings but 
differences among the activities with respect to the extent of their being “educational.” \ | 
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promoted their causes through education without regard to overall | 
development of education. 

Recommendations of the governmental advisory commissions have 
not been in agreement respecting the questions of (1) whether the 
U.S. Office of Education should be an independent agency in the 
Federal structure and (2) whether the Federal educational programs 
should be concentrated in the Office of Education. 

‘Over a period of years various: advisory groups affiliated with 
national nongovernmental organizations interested in education have 
added their voices to those of the governmental commissions named 
in the preceding comments. The nongovernmental bodies have like- 
wise arrived at their conclusions through extensive study and delibera- 
tions, and have published voluminous reports. Following is a sum- 
mary of what appear to be the more significant and basic criticisms 
and recommendations expressed in these reports. For a consideration 
of the exact language used and qualifying comments made by any 
one of the groups, the reader may refer to chapter 5 of this report. 

As in the case of the governmental advisory commissions, the non- 
governmental groups have been most united in their support of the 
oe of Federal financial aid to the States for education. The 

ollowing groups have joined in recommending a program of this kind: 
The National Conference on the Financing of Kdueation (1933), the 
American Youth Commission (1940), the National Committee on 
Coordination in Secondary Education (1941), the Educational Policies 
Commission and the Problems and Policies Committee (joint report, 
(he and the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 

1954). 

While these nongovernmental commissions have concerned them- 
selves principally with the issue of Federal aid to the States for educa- 
tion, several of them have included in their reports recommendations, 
in substance, (1) that educational leadership, as distinguished from 
educational control, should be established as a proper and major fune- 
tion of the Federal Government, and (2) that the Federal Government 
should establish a clear-cut policy defining its relations to education. 

Criticisms advanced by one or another of these commissions have 
included the following ideas: (1) That very bad educational conditions 
have been allowed to develop in some localities of the United States 
because of dependence upon local property taxation for school support; 
(2) that a large number of Federal agencies have been carrying out 
their educational programs independently rather than as part of an 
adequately integrated, national educational effort; and (3) that piece- 
meal Federal legislation to meet educational problems has been hasty, 
ped and expensive, and has resulted in Federal controls over 

ucation. 


E. Poutcrrs Apvocatep By Active AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


_ In addition to the commissions already named, many active organ-— 
izations and agencies of national importance have recently expressed 
their views concerning existing and proposed educational programs. 
Their opinions have been voiced through policy statements, resolu- 
tions, and other media. ‘The extent to which these expressions rep- 
resent the attitudes of the constituent members of the organizations 
and agencies varies considerably. However, the material concerning 
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the attitudes of organizations included in the present study indicates: 
to a significant degree the opinions of their respective constituencies. 

Following is a summary of relevant expressions of opinion emanating 
from a number of organizations and agencies which represent various. 
cross sections of American life and which have taken an interest. in 
matters dealt with in this report: In assuming positions with respect 
to these matters most of these groups have expressed qualifying con-. 
siderations. Therefore, it is not feasible to summarize their positions. 
except in terms of what appear to be the most basic ideas. For a 
fuller statement of the position of any organization or agency the. 
reader is invited to turn to chapter 6 of this report. 

The educational issue concerning which the largest number of 
organizations and agencies included in this study have expressed 
themselves is that of Federal aid to the States for public school 
construction and/or teachers’ salaries. Among nizations and 
agencies which have endorsed the principle of such aid are the follow- 
ing: The U.S. Office of Education; the American Association of School 
Administrators; the American Association of University Women; the 
American Council on Education; the American Federation of Labor- 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations; the American Federation 
of Teachers; the American Parents Committee; the Democratic Party;. 
the Republican Party; the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
the Council of Chief State School Officers; the National Education 
Association: the National Farmer’s Union; the National Grange; the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction; the National Women’s . 
League of the United Synagogue of America; the Council of Liberal 
Churches, Universalist-Unitarian, Inc.; the American Association for: 
the Advancement of Science; the American Association of University 
Professors; the American Library Association; the American Voca- 
tional Association; the Scientific Manpower Commission; and the. 
Educational Policies Commission. 

Organizations named in this report which have expressed or implied 
opposition to the use of Federal funds for direct or indirect aid to. 
nonpublic schools have included the American Association of School 
Administrators; the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; the 
National Education Association; the Southern Baptist Convention;: 
the National School Boards Association; the American Baptist Con- 
vention; the Council of Liberal Churches, Universalist-Unitarian, Inc. ;: 
the General Conference of the Methodist Church; the United Presby- 
terian Church in the United States; and the Chamber of Commerce- 

ne or more of the Mi gee tions and agencies inc in this study” 
have expressed approval of the basic ideas that. the Congress: 

(1) Increase appropriations to the U.S. Office of Education, establish it as an 
independent agency under the general direction of a National Board of Education, . 
or otherwise strengthen it; anc! 

(2) Establish a national system of federally financed scholarships; 

(83) Strengthen provisions for Federal promotion of vocational education and/or - 
increase appropriations for vocational education; ' 

(4) Provide for further participation by the U.S. Government in international’ 
educational activities; 

(®) Establish provisions for the coordination of Federal educational activities; : 

) pg gg financial assistance to colleges for the construction of edu- 
aci 

eh) Provide Federal grants to the States for education in general, leaving the - 
States entirely ftee to determine the specific: uses of the funds; => 
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(8) Increase appropriations for programs authorized by the National Defense 
Edueation Act; 

(9) Provide Federal funds for training persons to teach children with speech 

hearing defects; 

(10) Enact measures for the reduction of adult illiteracy; 

(11) Revise income tax laws so as further to encourage contributions to the 
advancement of education and science; 

(12) Provide Federal funds to colleges for defrayal of all costs of buildings and 
facilities for training students in the Reserve Officers Training Corps; 

(13) Repeal the disclaimer affidavit requirement in title X of the National 
Defense Edneation Act; 
Pe. Provide Federal assistance for increasing the supply of qualified college 

ers; 

(15) Establish a permanent Council of Educational Advisers to the President 
of the United States; 

(16) Further promote the interchange of publications between the United States. 
and other countries; 

(17) Provide a one-time Federal grant-in-aid for the construction, renovation 
and equipment of medical schools; 
ote tablish a Federal income tax credit for personal expenditures for higher 

ucation, 


Some proposals to which one or more of the organizations and agen- 
cies included in this study have expressed opposition are: (1) initiation 
of new programs of Federal aid to public schools: (2) repeal of the 
disclaimer affidavit in title X of the National Defense Education Act; 
(3) establishment of new, Federal, degree-granting institutions of 
higher education; and (4) establishment of a senoreh Mecerdl program 
of undergraduate scholarships. 


F. Epvucatronat Issues Berore ConGRress 


Within recent years hundreds of bills wholly or partly relating to 
education have been introduced in every Congress. From time to 
time some major and minor educational issues have been resolved or 
modified by legislation. However, as in other fields of congressional 
interest, some proposals for legislative action have continued to come 
up perennially, while other educational questions have sprung from 
partly-settled questions and the new problems of changing times. 

Without attempting to consider of the matters pertaining to 
education pending in the 86th Congress, this report has discussed some | 
of the issues concerning which the 86th Congress took action during 
its first session and/or concerning which there has been considerable 
public discussion. Following is a summary of some of these matters. 
as of the close of 1959. 

(1) Establishment of a comprehensive Federal policy in education: 
Over a period of many years a number of governmental advisory com- 
missions have advocated establishment of a coherent Federal policy 
in education, or coordination of Federal activities in this field. 

(2) Federal support for public schools—a i issue: On 
June 8, 1959, the House Committee on Education and Labor reported 


an amended version of H.R. 22, the Murray-Metcalf bill. On Sep- 

tember 12, 1959, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

reported an amended version of S. 8, which had been introduced by 

Senators McNamara and Hart. 

_ (8) Controversy over the disclaimer affidavit and the loyalty oath 

in the National Defense Education Act of 1938: On June 22, 1959, 

the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare reported S. 819: 
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(introduced by Senator Kennedy for himself and Senator Clark) pro- 
posing to repeal the disclaimer and loyalty oath requirement in the act. 
(4) Income tax credit for educational expenses: More than 40 bills - 
proposing some form of income tax credit or deductions for educa- 
tional expenses were introduced in the Ist session of the 86th Congress. _ 
(5) Improvement of educational television: On April 13, 1959, the © 
Senate passed S. 12, a bill to expedite the utilization of television in | 
public schools and colleges and in adult training programs. . 
(6), veterans; educational benefits: On July 21, 1959, 
the Senate passed S. 1138, a bill to extend educational and other | 
benefits to post-Korean veterans—those who have first entered active 
er in the Armed Forces since January 31, 1955. lo 

(7) Proposed Youth Conservation Corps: S. 812, a bill to authorize 
the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps (with authority to , 
provide educational services) passed the Senate on August 13, 1939. 

(8) Federal assistance in college construction: This has been for 
several years a continuing controversial issue affected from time to 
time by new legislative action and proposals. 

(9) posed Advisory Council on Education: Public Law 532, 83d 
Congress, established a National Advisory Committee on Education 
that has not been activated. S. 2727, sponsored by Senator Cooper 
and others, proposes to make the Committee advisory to the President 
and available to the States for consultation. 

(10) Establishment of an East-West Cultural Center: Pursuant to. 
a provision of the Mutual Security Act of 1949, the Secretary of State 
has submitted to Congress a plan for a center for cultural and technical 
interchange between East and West. 

(11) Promotion of corporate and individual contributions to col- 
leges. In its first session the 86th Congress gave indecisive considera- 
tion to bills proposing to provide daaroused incentives to charitable 
contributions to higher education. 

(12) Racial Desegregation in Public Schools: After a 5-day hearing 
on Senate Joint Resolution 32, a proposed constitutional amendment 
reserving to the States exclusive control over public schools, the 
(Senate) Constitutional Amendments Subcommittee voted 3 to 2 to 
table it. H.R. 8601 was reported in the House on August 20, 1959. — 
It contains provisions relating to school integration, including pro- 
vision for education of children of the Armed Forces where the schools 
in which free public education is usually provided for such children is 
made unavailable to them as a result of official State or local govern- ~ 
mental action. 
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